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Editorial ° 


Cannibalisation of legendary true leaders of a movement has now 
became a very normal phenomenon and in the process Bhagat Singh is a 
victim of Bollywood film industry for the sake of profit and jingoism. Not 
only in the film, but also in textbook published by the Mumbai University - 
Institute of Distant Education, Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdev are 
presented as persons indulged in “terrorist” activities and not 

“revolutionary activity”. 

But the history speaks the opposite. 

Shiv Verma, one of the founder members of the HSRA, who ° was an 
accused along with Bhagat Singh in the Lahore Conspiracy Case ee 
and was sentenced to life imprisonment writes: 

“Bhagat Singh endowed the revolutionary movement with three aoe 
(1) Long Live Revolution, (2) Long Live Proletariat, and (3) Down with 
Imperialism. He very nicely’summed up his entire programme through 
these slogans. 

The first slogan represented the outlook — the revolutionary movement 
will not stop at the achievement of freedom; it will continue till the system 
which permits the exploitation of man‘by man and of a nation by nation, is 
abolished and a basic change in the socio-economic structure of the society 
is brought about. 

“The second slogan declared that the future belongs to the toiling mil- 
lions and that the proletariat is the driving force of the revolution ......... " 

“The third slogan indicated the immediate task at hand. A slave nation 
cannot establish a classless society, abolish exploitation and bring about 
equality amongst men. For such a nation, the first and foremost task is to 


(continued on page 58) 
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Agreements like the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
and the World Trade Organization (WTO) have enhanced transnational 
.capitalist power and profits at the cost of growing economic instability 
and deteriorating working and living conditions. Despite this reality, 
‘neoliberal claims that liberalization, deregulation, and privatization 
produce unrivaled benefits have been repeated so often that many 
‘working people accept them as unchallengeable truths. Thus, business 
‘and political leaders in the United States and other developed capitalist 
countries routinely defend their efforts to expand the WTO and secure 
new agreements like the Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA) as 
necessary to ensure a brighter future for the world’s people, especially 
s those living in poverty. 
| For example, Renato Ruggiero, the first Director-General of the WTO, 
declared that WTO liberalization . efforts have “the potential for 
eradicating global poverty in the early part of the next [twenty-first] 
century—a utopian notion even a few decades ago, but a real possibility 
‘today.™ Similarly, writing shortly before the December 2005 WTO 
‘ministerial meeting in Hong Kong, William Cline, a senior fellow for the 
Institute for International Economics, claimed that “if all global trade 
barriers were eliminated, approximately 500 million people could be lifted 
“out of poverty over 15 years....The current Doha Round of multilateral 
trade negotiations in.the World Trade Organization provides the best 
single chance for the international community to achieve these gains.”? 

Therefore, if we are going to mount an effective challenge to the 
neoliberal globalization project, we must redouble our efforts to win the 
“battle of ideas.” Winning this battle requires, among other things, 
demonstrating that neoliberalism functions as an ideological cover for 
the promotion of capitalist interests, not as a scientific framework for 
illuminating the economic and social consequences of capitalist dynamics. 


oy 


a ee, 


Martin Hart-Landsberg teaches economics at Lewis & Clark College in Portland, 
Oregon. He is the author of five books including China and Socialism: Market Reforms 
and Class Struggle (Monthly Review Press, 2005) and Development, Crisis, and 
Class Struggle: Learning from Japan and East Asia (St. Martin Press, 2000), both 
sowritten with Paul Burkett. 
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“Te also. ‘Fequires showing the - processes by which capitalism, as an 


international “system, uridermines rather than promotes working class _ 


interests in both third world and developed capitalist countries. 


The Myth of the Superiority of ‘Free Trade’: Theoretical Arguments 


According to supporters of the WTO and agreements such as the, 


FTAA, these institutions/agreements seek to promote free trade in order 
to enhance efficiency and maximize economic well being. This focus on 
trade hides what is in fact a much broader political-economic agenda: 
the expansion and enhancement of corporate profit making opportunities. 


In the case of the WTO, this agenda has been pursued through a variety ` 


of agreements that are explicitly designed to limit or actually block 


public regulation of economic activity in contexts that have little to do’ 


with trade as normally understood. 
For example, the Agreement on Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual 
Property Rights (TRIPS) limits the ability of states to deny patents on 


certain products (including over living organisms) or contro] the use ol - 


products patented in their respective nations (including the use of 
compulsory licensing to ensure affordability of critical medicines). It alsc 


forces states to accept a significant increase in the length of time during: 


which patents remain in force.. The Agreement on Trade Relatec 
Investment Measures (TRIMS) restricts the ability of states to pu: 
performance requirements on foreign direct investment (FDI) 
encompassing those that would require the use of local inputs (including 
labor) or technology transfer. A proposed expansion of the Generai 
Agreement on Trade in Services (GATS) would force states to open their 
national service markets (which include everything from health care and 
education to public utilities and retai] trade) to foreign providers as wel] 
as limit public regulation of their activity. Similarly, a proposed 
Government Procurement Agreement would deny states the ability to use 
non-economic criteria, such as labor and environmental practices, ir 
awarding contracts. 

These agreements are rarely discussed in the mainstream media 


a 


f 


precisely because they directly raise issues of private versus public powe: . 
and are not easily defended. This is one of the most important reasons , 
why those who support the capitalist globalization project prefer tc ` 


describe the institutional arrangements that help underpin it as trade 
agreements and defend them on the basis of the alleged virtues of frei 
trade. This is a defense that unfortunately and ‘undeservedly holds 
enormous sway among working people, especially in the develope: 
capitalist countries. And, using it as a theoretical foundation, capitalis: 
globalization advocates find it relatively easy to encourage popula 
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acceptance of the broader proposition that market determined outcomes 
are superior to socially determined ones in all spheres of activity. 
Therefore, it is critical that we develop an effective and accessible 
critique of this myth of the superiority of free trade. In fact, this is an 
easier task than generally assumed. 

Arguments promoting free trade generally rest on A theory of 
comparative advantage. David Ricardo introduced this theory in 1821 in 
his Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. It is commonly 
misunderstood to assert the obvious, that countries have or can Create 
different comparative advantages or that trade can be helpful. In fact, it 
supports a very specific policy conclusion: a country’s best economic 
‘policy is to allow unregulated international market activity to determine 
its comparative advantage and national patterns of production.? 

Ricardo “proved” his theory of comparative advantage using a two 
country, static model of the world, in which Portugal is assumed to be a 
:more efficient producer of both wine and cloth than England, but with 
ygreatest superiority in wine production. Ricardo demonstrated that, in 
his created world, both Portugal and England would gain by an 

international division of labor in which each produced the good in which 
it had the greatest relative or comparative advantage. Thus, even though 
Lee production efficiency was inferior to that of Portugal in both 
goods, the logic of free trade would lead Portugal to concentrate on 
wine production and England on cloth production, with the resulting 
jtrade between them generating maximum benefits for both countries. 
: Mainstream economists, while continuing to accept the basic outlines 
of ‘Ricardo’s theory, have developed refinements to it. The most 
important are the Hecksher-Olin theory which argues that-since a 
‘country’s comparative advantage is shaped by its resource base, capital- 
poor third world countries should specialize in labor intensive products; 
the factor-price equalization theory which argues that free trade will 
raise the price of the intensively used factor (which will be unskilled 
labor in the third world) until all factor prices are equalized worldwide; 
gnd the Stopler- -Samuleson theory which argues that the incomes of the 
scare factor (labor in rich countries; capital in poor countries) will suffer 
the most from free trade. None of these refinements challenge the basic 
conclusion of Ricardos: theory of comparative advantage. In fact they 
sffer additional support for the argument that workers in the third 
svorld will be the greatest beneficiaries of free trade. 

Like all theories, the theory of comparative advantage (and its 
yonclusion) is based on a number of assumptions. Among the most 
,™Mportant are: 

e There is perfect competition between firms. ` 
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e There is full employment of all factors of production. | 
e Labor and capita] are perfectly mobile within a country and do not 
_move across national borders. 


e A country’s gains from trade are captured by those living in the 


country and spent locally. 
e A country’s external trade is always in balance. 


e Market prices accurately reflect the real (or social) costs of the 


_ products produced. 

Even a quick consideration of these assumptions reveals that they are 
extensive and unrealistic. Moreover, if they are not satisfied, there is no 
basis for accepting the theory’s conclusion that free-market policies will 
promote international well being. For example, the assumption of ‘full 
employment of all factors of production, including labor, is obviously 
false. Equally problematic is the theory’s implied restructuring process, 


which assumes that (but never explains how) workers who lose their 


jobs as a result of free-trade generated imports will quickly find new 
employment in the expanding export sector of the economy. In reality, 
workers (and other factors of production) may not be equally productive 
in alternative uses. Even if we ignore this problem, if their reallocation is 
not sufficiently fast, the newly liberalized economy will likely suffer an 
increase in. unemployment, leading to a, reduction in aggregate demand 
and perhaps recession. Thus, even if all factors of production eventually 
become fully employed, it is quite possible that the cost of adjustment 
would outweigh the alleged: efficiency gains from the trade induced 
restructuring. 

The assumption that prices reflect social costs is also problematic, 
Many product markets are dominated by monopolies, many firms receive 
substantial government subsidies that influence their production and 
pricing decisions, and many production activities generate significant 
negative externalities (especially environmental ones). Therefore, trade 
specialization based on existing market prices could easily produce a 
structure of international economic activity with lower overall efficiency, 
leading to a reduction in social well being. l 

There is also reason to challenge the assumption that external trade 
will remain in balance. This assumption depends on another, that 
exchange rate movements will automatically and quickly correct trade 
imbalances. However, exchange rates can easily be influenced by 
speculative financial activity, causing them to move in destabilizing rathe 
than equilibrating directions. In addition, as trade increasingly takes 
place through transnational corporate controlled production networks, it 
is far less likely that exchange rate movements will generate the desired 
new production ‘patterns. To the extent that exchange rate movements 
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fail to produce the necessary trade adjustments in a reasonably short 
period, imports will have to be reduced (and the trade balance restored) 
through a.forced reduction in aggregate demand, and perhaps recession. 
Also worthy of challenge is the assumption that capital is not highly 
mobile across national borders. This assumption helps to underpin 
others, including the assumptions of full employment and balanced trade. 
If capital is highly mobile, then free-market/free-trade policies could 
produce capital flight leading to deindustrialization, unbalanced trade, 
unemployment, and economic crisis. In short, the free-trade supporting 
: policy recommendations that flow from the theory of comparative 
advantage rest on a series of very dubious assumptions.* 


The Myth of the Superiority of ‘Free Trade’: Empirical Arguments 


Proponents of neoliberal policies often cite the results of highly 
sophisticated simulation studies to buttress their arguments. However, 
these studies are themselves seriously flawed, in large part because they 
rely on many of the same assumptions as the theory of ‘comparative 
advantage. The following examination of two prominent studies reveals 

F> how reliance on these assumptions undermines the credibility of their 
à results. 
‘In 2001, Drusilla Brown, Alan Deardoff, and Robert Stern published a 
_study that claimed that a WTO-sponsored elimination of all trade 
barriers would add $1.9 trillion to the world’s gross economic product 
by 2005.° Their study was widely showcased in media stories that 
appeared before the November 2001 start of WTO negotiations in Doha, 
Qatar. 

The World Bank has also attempted to calculate, as part of its Global 
Economic Prospects series, the expected benefits from trade 
liberalization. In Global Economic Prospects 2002, it concluded that 
“faster integration through lowering barriers to merchandise trade would 
increase growth and provide some $15 trillion’ of additional cumulative 
income to developing countries over the period 2005-2015. Liberalization 
of services in developing countries could provide even greater gains— 
perhaps as much as four times larger than this amount. [The results 
also] show that labor’s share of national income would rise throughout 
the developing world.”® 

The studies by Brown, Deardoff, and Stern, and the World Bank are 
‘yased on computable general equilibrium models, in which economies 
are defined by a set of interconnected markets. When prices change~in 
this case because of a change in tariffs—national product markets are 
assumed to adjust to restore equilibrium. Since economies are themselves 
connected through trade, price changes are also assumed to generate 
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more.complex global adjustments before a new equilibrium outcome is 


achieved. It is on the basis of such modeling that the authors of these’ 


studies try to determine the economic consequences of trade 
liberalization. 

This type of modeling is very challenging. Specific assumptions must 
be made about consumer and producer behavior in different markets and 
in different nations, including their speed of adjustment. Detailed 
national input-output tables are also required. But even more is required. 


For example, in order to ensure that their model will be solvable, Brown,’ 


Deardoff, and Stern assume that there is only one unique equilibrium 
outcome for each trade liberalization scenario. They also assume there 
are just two inputs, capital and labor, which are perfectly mobile across 
sectors in each country, but bound by national borders. In addition, they 
assume total aggregate expenditure in each economy is sufficient, and 
will automatically adjust, to ensure full employment of all resources. 
Finally, they also assume that flexible exchange rates will prevent tariff 
changes from causing changes in trade balances. 

Said differently, the authors created a model in which liberalization 
cannot, by assumption, cause or worsen unemployment, capital flight, or 


trade imbalances. Thanks to these assumptions, if a country drops its ' 


trade restrictions, market forces will quickly and effortlessly encourage 
capital and labor to shift into new, more productive uses. And, since 
trade always remains in balance, this restructuring will, by definition, 
generate a dollar’s worth of new exports for every dollar’s worth of new 
imports..As Peter Dorman notes in his critique of this study: “Of course, 
workers and governments would have little to worry about in such a 
world—provided they could shift readily between expanding and 
contracting sectors of the economy.” 

World Bank economists also use computable general equilibrium 
modeling in their work. In Global Economic Prospects 2002, they begin 
their simulation study with “a baseline view about the likely evolution of 
developing countries, based: upon best guesses about generally stable 


parameters—savings, .investment, population growth, trade and | 
productivity growth.”® This .baseline view incorporates only those, 
changes in the “global trading regime” that occurred up through 1997 | 


and uses these best guesses to estimate economic outcomes for the years 


2005 to 2015. Next, they assume the removal of all trade restrictions in. 
the period 2005 to 2010, with the restrictions reduced by one-sixth in} 


each year.? Finally, they compare the estimated economic outcomes from 
this liberalization scenario with those from the initial baseline scenario 
to determine the gains from liberalization. 

rhis modeling effort also depends on several critical and unrealistic 
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assumptions. One is that tariff reductions will have no effect on 
government deficits; they will remain unchanged from what they were in 


the baseline projection. This assumption claims that governments will 


autamatically be able to replace lost tariff revenue with new revenue from 
other sources. Another assumption is that tariff reductions will have no 
effect on trade balances; they will remain the same as in the baseline 
projection. The final one is the existence of full employment. Once again, 
a powerful free-trade bias is built into the heart of the model by 
assumption, thereby ensuring a pro-liberalization outcome. 

Although this bias is sufficient to dismiss the study’s usefulness as a. 
guide to policy, its results are still worth examining for two reasons: 
First, the projected benefits are smaller than one might imagine given 
the World Bank’s unqualified support for liberalization. Second, later 
World Bank studies have revealed significantly smaller benefits. In its 
2002 study, the World Bank concluded that “measured in static terms, 
world income in 2015 would be $355 billion more with [merchandise] 
trade liberalization than in the baseline.”!° Third world countries as a 
group would receive $184 billion, or approximately 52 percent of these 
total benefits. Significantly, $142 billion of this third world gain is 


projected to come from the liberalization of trade in agricultural goods. 


Even more noteworthy, $114 billion is estimated to come from third 
world liberalization of its own agricultural sector." Liberalization of 
trade in manufactures turns out to be a minor affair. Total estimated 
third world gains from a complete liberalization of world. trade in 
manufactures amount to only $44 billion. 

If we were to take these numbers seriously, they certainly suggest 
that the third world has little to gain from an actual WTO agreement. 
As Mark Weisbrot and Dean Baker note in their critique of this study, 
“the removal of all of the rich countries’ barriers to the merchandise 
exports of developing countries—including agriculture, textiles, and other 
manufactured goods—would...when such changes were fully implemented 
by 2015...add 0.6 percent to the GDP of low and middle-income 
countries. This means that a country in Sub-Saharan Africa that would, 
under present trade arrangements have a per capita income of $500 per. 
year in 2015, would instead have a per capita income of $503.” 
Moreover, as they also: point out, these meager gains would be far 
outweighed by losses incurred from compliance with other associated 
WTO agreements. 

More recent World Bank estimates show even smaller gains from 
liberalization. In Global Economic Prospects 2005, the World Bank 
incorporated new data sets, which allowed it to “capture the 
considerable reform between 1997 and 2001 (e.g, continued 
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implementation of the Uruguay Round and China’s progress toward WTO 
accession), and an improved treatment of preferential trade 
agreements.” As a result, total projected static gains from merchandise $% 
trade liberalization fell to $260 billion (in 2015 relative to the baseline 
scenario), with only 41 percent of the gains accruing to the third world. 

. Although working people have been ill-served by capitalist 
globalization, many are reluctant to challenge it because they have been 
intimidated by the “scholarly” arguments of those who support it. 
However, as we have seen, these arguments are based on theories and 
highly artificial simulations that deliberately misrepresent the workings - 
of capitalism. They can and should be challenged and rejected. 


Neoliberalism: The Reality 


The post-1980 neoliberal era has been marked by slower growth, 
greater trade imbalances, and deteriorating social conditioris. The United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) reports that, 
“for developing countries as a whole (excluding China), the average trade 
deficit in the 1990s is higher than in the 1970s by almost 3 percentage 
points of GDP, while the average growth rate is lower by 2 percent per .. 
annum.”/* Moreover, ae 

The pattern is broadly similar in all developing regions. In Latin 

America the average ‘growth rate is lower by 3 percent per annum 

in the 1990s than in the 1970s, while trade deficits as a proportion 

of GDP are much the same. In sub-Saharan Africa growth fell, but 

deficits rose. The Asian countries managed to grow faster in the 

1980s, while reducing their payments deficits, but in the 1990s 

they have run greater deficits without achieving faster growth. 


A study by Mark Weisbrot, Dean Baker, and David Rosnick on the 
consequences of neoliberal policies on third world development comes to a 
similar conclusions. The authors note that “contrary to popular belief, 
the past 25 years (1980-2005) have seen a sharply slower rate of economic 
growth and reduced progress on social indicators for the vast majority of 
low- and middle-income countries [compared with the prior two 
decades].”16 

For those that eee the major assumptions underlying mainstream 
arguments for the “freeing” of international economic activity, this 
outcome is not surprising. In broad brush, trade liberalization 
contributed to the deindustrialization of many third world countries, 
thereby increasing their import dependence. By making them cheaper and 
easier to obtain, it also encouraged an increase in the importation of - 
luxury goods. And finally, by attracting transnational “corporate 
production to the third world, it also increased the import intensity of 
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most third world exports. Export:earnings could not keep pace largely 
because growing third world export activity and competition (prompted 
. by the need to offset the rise in imports) tended to drive down export 
earnings. Exports were also limited by slower growth and protectionism 
in most developed capitalist countries. 

In an effort to ‘keep growing trade and current account deficits 
manageable, third world states, often pressured by the IMF and World 
Bank, used austerity measures (especially draconian cuts in social 
programs) to slow economic growth (and imports). They also 
deregulated capital markets, privatized economic activity, and relaxed 
~ foreign investment regulatory regimes in an effort to attract the financing 
needed to offset the existing: deficits. While devastating to working 
people and national development possibilities, these policies were, as 
intended, responsive to the interests of transnational capital in general 
and a small but influential sector of third world capital. This is the 
reality of neoliberalism. 


The Dynamics of Contemporary ER 
While the ferm “neoliberalism” does, in many ways, capture the 


~ essence of contemporary capitalist practices and policies, it is also in 
~~ some important respects a problematic term. In particular, it encourages 


a 
t 


the view that a wide range of policy options simultaneously exist under 
capitalism, with neoliberalism just one of the possibilities. States could 
reject heoliberalism, if they wanted, and implement more social 
democratic or interventionist policies, similar to those employed in the 
1960s and 1970s. Unfortunately, things are not so simple. The “freeing” 
of economic activity that is generally identified with neoliberalism is not 
so much a bad policy choice as it is a forced structural response on the 


, part of many third world states to capitalist generated tensions and 
’ contradictions. Said differently, it is capitalism (as a dynamic and 


exploitative system), rather than neoliberalism (as a set of policies), that 
must be challenged and overcome. 

Mainstream theorists usually consider international trade, finance, and 
investment as separate processes. In fact, they are interrelated. And, as 
highlighted above, the capitalist drive for greater profitability has 
generally worked to pressure third world states into an overarching 
liberalization and deregulation. This dynamic has had important 
consequences, especially, but not exclusively, for the third world. In 
particular, it has encouraged transnational corporations to advance their 
aims through the establishment and extension of international production 
networks. This has led to new forms of dominance over third world 
industrial activity that involve its reshaping and integration across 
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borders im ways that are ever more destructive of the social, economic, 
and political needs of working people. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, most third world countries pursued state 
directed import-substitution industrialization strategies and financed 
their trade. deficits with bank loans. This pattern ended suddenly in the 
early 1980s, when: economic instabilities in the developed capitalist 
world, especially in the United States, led to rising interest rates and 
global recession. Third world borrowing costs soared and export earnings 
plummeted, triggering the third world “debt crisis.” With debt 
repayment in question, banks greatly reduced their lending, leading to 
ever deepening third world economic and social problems. 

To overcome these. problems, third world states sought new ways to 
boost exports and new sources of international funds. Increasingly, they 
came to see export-oriented foreign direct investment as the answer. The 
competition for this investment was fierce. Country after country made 
changes in their investment regimes, with the great majority designed to 
create a more liberalized, deregulated, and “business friendly” 
environment. Transnational corporations responded eagerly to these 
changes, many of which they and their governments helped promote. 
And, over the years 1991-98, FDI became the single greatest source of. 
net capital inflow into the third world, accounting for 34 percent of the*: 
total. 


New pinas had made it possible for transnational corporations | 


to cheapen production costs for many goods by segmenting and 
geographically dividing their production processes. They therefore used 
their investments to locate the labor intensive production segments of 
these goods—in particular the production or assembly of parts and 
components—in the third world. This was especially true for electronic 
and electrical goods, clothing and apparel, and certain technologically 
advanced goods such as optical instruments. 

The result was the establishment or expansion of numerous vertically 
structured international production networks, many of which extended 
over several different countries. According to UNCTAD, “it has been 
estimated, on the basis of input-output tables from a number of OECD 
and emerging-miarket countries, that trade based on specialization within 
vertical production networks accounts for up to 30 percent of world 
exports, and that it has grown by as much as 40 percent in the last 25 
years.” 

Despite the fierce third world competition to attract: FDI, 
transnational corporations tended to concentrate their investments in 
only a few countries. In general, U.S. capital emphasized North America 
(NAFTA), while Japanese capital focused on East Asia, and European 
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capital on Central Europe. The countries that “lost out” in the FDI 
competition were generally forced to manage their trade and finance 
roblems with austerity. Those countries that “won” usually experienced 
E relatively fast industrial transformation. More specifically, they became 
major exporters of manufactures, especially of high-technology products 
such as transistors and semiconductors, computers, parts of computers 
and office machines, telecommunications equipment and parts, and 
electrical machinery. i 

As a consequence of this development, the share of third world 
«exports that were manufactures soared from 20 percent in the 1970s and 
éarly 1980s, to 70 percent by the late 1990s.!° The third world share of 
world manufacturing exports also jumped from 4.4 percent in 1965 to 
30.1 percent in 2003.7° . 

Mainstream economists claim that this rise in manufactured exports 
demonstrates the benefits of liberalization, and thus the importance of 
WTO-style liberalization agreements for development. However,. this 
argument falsely identifies FDI and exports of manufactures with 
development, thereby seriously misrepresenting the dynamics of 
transnational capital accumulation. The reality is that participation in 

Ktansnational corporate controlled production networks has done little to 
Support rising standards of living, economic stability, or national 
development prospects. aes 

There are many reasons for this failure. First, those countries that 
have succeeded in attracting FDI have usually done so in the context of 
liberalizing and deregulating their economies. This has generally resulted 
in the destruction of their domestic import-competing industries, causing 
unemployment, a rapid rise in imports, and industrial hollowing out. 
Second, the activities located in the third world rarely transfer skills or 
(technology, or encourage domestic industrial linkages. This means that 
hese activities are seldom able to promote a dynamic or nationally 
integrated process of development. Furthermore the exports produced 
are highly import dependent, thereby greatly reducing their foreign 
exchange earning benefits. 

Finally, the transnational accumulation process makes third world 
growth increasingly dependent on external demand. In most cases, the 
primary final market for these networks is the United States, which 
means that third world growth comes to depend ever more on the 
ability of the United States to sustain ever larger trade deficits—an 
increasingly dubious proposition. 

Few countries have escaped these problems. For example, UNCTAD 
studied the economic performances of “seven of the more advanced 
developing countries” over the period 1981-96: Hong Kong (China), 
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Malaysia, Mexico, Republic of Korea, Singapore, Taiwan Province of 
China, and Turkey. These ate among the most successful third world 
exporters of manufactures. Yet, because much of their export activity is 
organized within transnational corporate controlled production networks, 
the. gains to worker well being or national development neve been» 
limited. 

For example, average ee value added for the group as am 
whole remained consistently below the value of manufactured exports 
over the entire period, with the ratio declining from 76 percent in 1981 tc 
55 percent in, 1996. And, although the group’s average ratio oM 
manufactured exports to GDP rose sharply, its average ratio off 
manufacturing value added to GDP remained generally unchanged.” 
Moreover, while the group as a whole generally maintained a roughm 
balance in manufactured goods trade until the late 1980s, after that point 
imports grew much faster than exports. Mexico’s experience perhaps 
best symbolizes the bankruptcy of this growth strategy: “between 198C 
-and 1997 Mexico’s share in world manufactured exports rose tenfold, 
while its share in world manufacturing valued added fell by more thans 
one third, and its share in world income (at current dollars) [fell] by 
about 13 percent.”?? g“ 


China: The Latest Neoliberal Success Story 


Capitalism’s failure to deliver development is not due to its iach of 
dynamism; in fact quite the opposite is true. By intensifying the 
development and application of new production and exchange 
relationships within and between countries, this dynamism causes rapid 
shifts in the economic fortunes of nations, creating a constantly changing 
(and shrinking) group of “winners” and (an ever larger) group of “losers,” 
and masking the connection between the two. Even East Asia has bee 
subject to the instabilities of capitalist dynamics, ` as the East Asians 
crisis of 1997-98 devastated such past “star performers” as South Korea, 
Indonesia, Thailand, and Malaysia. After quickly distancing themselves. 
from these countries (and their past praise for their growth), most 
neoliberals have now eagerly embraced a new champion, China.” 

According to the conventional wisdom, China has become the thirdll 
world’s biggest recipient of foreign direct investment, exporter of 
manufactures, and fastest growing economy, largely because its 
government adopted a growth strategy based on privileging private 
enterprise and international market forces. In response to this new 
strategy, net FDI in China grew from $3.5 billion in 1990 to $60.6 billion, 
in 2004. Foreign manufacturing affiliates now account for approximateh 
one-third of China’s total manufacturing sales. They also produce 55 
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percent of the country’s exports and a significantly higher percentage of 
its higher technology exports. As a consequence of these trends, the 
Sees ratio of exports to GDP has climbed steadily, from 16 percent 
in 1990 to 36 percent in 2003.24 Thus, China’s growth has become 
increasingly dependent on transnational corporate organized export 
«activity. i 
Foreign investment has indeed transformed China into a fast growing 
export platform, with some significant domestic production capacity. At 
che same time, many of the limitations of this growth strategy, which 
awere highlighted above, are also visible in China. For example, foreign 
dominated export activity has done little to support the development of 
snationally integrated production or. technology supply networks.” 
‘Moreover, as the Chinese state continues to lose its planning and 
directing capability, and the country’s resources are increasingly 
kincorporated into foreign networks largely for the purpose of satisfying 
external market demands, the country’s autonomous development 
potential is being lost. l 
Chinas growth has. enriched a relatively small but numerically 
ignificant upper -income group of Chinese, who enjoy greatly expanded 
:onsumption opportunities. However, these gains have been largely 
ınderwritten by the exploitation of the great majority of Chinese working 
seople. For example, as a consequence of Chinese state liberalization 
dolicies, state owned enterprises laid off 30 million workers over the 
reriod 1998 to 2004. With urban unemployment rates in double digits, 
ew of these former state workers were able to find adequate re- 
employment. In fact, over 21.8 million of them currently depend on the 
government’s “average minimum living allowance” for their survival. As 
pf June 2005, this allowance was equal to approximately $19 a month; by 
‘omparison, the average monthly income of an urban worker was 
‘pproximately $165 dollars.?° 
While the new foreign dominated export production has generated 
«ew employment opportunities, most of these jobs are extremely low 
«aid. A consultant for the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated 
hat Chinese factory workers earn an. average of sixty-four cents an hour 
including benefits).7” In Guangdong, where approximately one-third of 
~hina’s exports are produced, base manufacturing wages have been frozen 
or the past decade. Moreover, few if any of these workers have access to 
ffordable housing, health care, pensions, or education.7® 
China’s economic transformation has not only come at high cost for 
Whinese working people, it has also intensified (as well as benefited 
wom) the contradictions of capitalist development in other countries, 
ncluding in East Asia. For example, China’s export successes in 
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advanced capitalist markets, in particular that of the United States, have 

forced other East Asian producers out of those markets. Out of 
necessity, they have reoriented their export activity to the production of 

parts and components for use by export-oriented transnational 

corporations operating in China. Thus, all of East Asia is being knitted 

together into a regional accumulation regime that crosses many borders. 

and in’so doing restructures national activity and resources away from» 
meeting domestic needs. Instead, activity and resources are being 

organized to serve export markets out of the region under the direction 

of transnational corporations whose interests are largely in cost reductions 
regardless of the social or environmental consequences.”? 

The.much slower post-crisis growth of East Asian countries, and the 
heightened competitiveness pressures that are squeezing living standards. 
throughout the region, provide strong proof that this new arrangement off 
regional economic relations is incapable of promoting a stable process offf 
long-term development: Meanwhile, China’s export explosion has alsc 
accelerated the industrial hollowing out of the Japanese and U.S. 
economies as well as the unsustainable U.S. trade deficit. 

At some point the (economic and political) imbalances generated ty 
this accumulation process will become too great, and corrections wil 
have to take place. Insofar as the logic of capitalist competition goes 
unchallenged, governments can be expected to manage the adjustment 
process with policies that will likely worsen conditions for workers ir 
both third world and developed capitalist countries. Neoliberal advocates 
can also be expected to embrace this process of adjustment as the means 
to “discover” their next success story, whose experience will then be 
cited as proof of the superiority of market forces. 


Our Challenge = > 


As we have seen, arguments purporting to demonstrate that free 
trade/free-market policies will transform economic activities and relations 
in ways that universally benefit working people are based on theories anc 
simulations that distort the actual workings of capitalism. The reality is 
that growing numbers of workers are being captured by an increasingly 
unified and transnational process of capital accumulation. Wealth is being 
generated but working people in all the countries involved are beings 
pitted against each other and suffering similar consequences, including 
unemployment and worsening living and working conditions. 

Working people and their communities are engaged in growing 
although uneven, resistance to the situation. While increasingly effectivel 
this resistance stil] remains largely defensive and politically unfocused 
One reason is that neoliberal theory continues to provide a powerfu 
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ideological cover for capitalist globalization, despite the fact that it is 
: both generated by and designed to advance capitalist class interests. 
‘ Another is the dynamic nature of contemporary capitalism, which tends 
to mask .its destructive nature. Therefore, as participants in the 
resistance, we must work to ensure that our many struggles are waged 
in ways that help working people better understand the nature of the 
accumulation processes that are reshaping our lives. In this way, we can 
illuminate the common capitalist roots of the problems we face and the 
importance of building movements committed to radical social 
~ transformation and (international) solidarity. 
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A , 
I steel my body, ready to do battle, and prepare myself to be a sacred 


space within which the bestial howl of the triumphant proletariat can 
resound with new energy and new hope. 
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—Che Guevara, The Motorcycle Diaries 
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The Lawyer’s Typist _ 
Variations on a Theme by Paul Samuelson 
CHERYL PAYER | 


-Nora, who was Improving her Mind with a night school course in 


„introductory economics, settled down to do her homework. That week’s 


-P 


assignment was the chapter on international trade in the textbook for 
the course (which the instructor had assured the class was The Very 
Best, being the seventh edition of Paul Samuelson’s Economics: An 
Introductory Analysis). 

She found it difficult to follow, and therefore boring, until her 
attention was suddenly caught by a passage which seemed to make more 
sense than the rest: 


A traditional example used to illustrate this paradox of 
comparative advantage is the case of the best lawyer in town who 
is also the best typist in town. Will he not specialize in law and 
leave typing to a secretary? How can he afford to give up precious 
time from the legal field, where his comparative advantage is very 
great, to perform typing activities in which he is efficient but in 
which he lacks comparative advantage? Or look at it from the 
secretary’s point of view. She is less efficient than he in both 
activities, but her relative disadvantage compared with him is 
least in typing. Relatively speaking, she has a comparative 
advantage in typing. ; . 

So with countries. Suppose America produces food with one-third 
the labor that Europe does, and produces clothing with one-half 
the labor. Then we shall see that America has a comparative 
disadvantage in clothing—this, despite the fact that America is 
absolutely efficient in everything. By the same token, Europe has a 
comparative advantage in clothing. (Samuelson, 647) 


Nora, you see, was in fact a typist, who worked for one of the 
partners in a law office. It was natural that she should perk up when she 


Cheryl Payer is the author of Lent and Lost: Foreign Credit and Third World 
Development (Zed Books, 1991), The World Bank: A Critical Analysis (1982), and The 
Debt Trap: The International Monetary Fund and the Third World (1974) both 
published by Monthly Review Press. 

This essay is reprinted from the March 1974 issue of Monthly Review. 
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discovered that the difficult concept of comparative advantage in 
international trade was being explained with an example from her own 


life. Skipping briefly over the second paragraph, she returned to the firsts 


one to read it more slowly and carefully, for she felt an instant empathy 
with the secretary in the parable. 

Too much empathy, perhaps. Her first reaction was an uneasy 
resentment at the idea that her boss might after all be superior to her in 
the realm of secretarial skills—the only marketable skill she had. It was 
bad enough, she thought, that he should know enough about the law to 


be able to command high fees and to pay her to do his office drudgery— . 


but to deny that she had an absolute superiority in doing that kind of 
work, why, that was insult added to injury! Even though she kept 
reminding herself that it was just a story, the sense of humiliation 
lingered. 

Nora turned back to study the paragraph again. “Or look at it from 
the secretary’s point of view. She is less efficient than -he in both 
activities...” At this point Nora snorted. Less efficient in law practice! 
Nonexistent was a better word. How could one compare efficiency when 
she’d never even been to law school (even if she had picked up some of 


the techniques and the jargon through rendering assistance to Mr. D 


Woodbore, her boss). 

She stopped laughing and began to think about it. Denigrating as the 
paragraph in the textbook was to her, it had stirred in her mind the first 
suggestion of the possibility that perhaps she ought to have the same 
skills which her boss was exercising, in order to make the example a fair 
test. What if (she choked with amusement at the idea) she turned out 
to be a more efficient lawyer than he? 

That delicious idea brought a further problem to her mind. Just how 
could efficiency be tested in such occupations? There were typing and 
dictation tests, of course, which measured your speed in each of those 
activities. But that, she knew, was only a small part of the skills which a 
really good secretary was expected to have; and, confident as she was 
that she was a good secretary, intelligent and reliable and discreet, she 
had no idea of how such qualities could ever be quantified. 

And how in the world, if she was a lawyer, could her efficiency in 
that activity be tested and measured against, say, that of Mr. Woodbore? 
It just wasn’t possible to' time the preparation of legal briefs the same 
way one could clock typing speeds with a stopwatch, deducting errors 
. from the total score. 

From her previous lessons in the Samuelson textbook, Nora had 
Jearned however that there was-supposed to be a direct relationship 
between price and efficiency. Perhaps the efficiency of lawyers could be 
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measured by what they earned? But as she thought about Mr. Woodbore, 
his partners, and the other lawyers that she knew, she was not really 
Iesatisfied with this hypothesis. She was not convinced that Mr. 
Woodbore, who was a senior partner and handled a lot of corporation 
work, was more efficient (for surely efficiency had something to do with 
intelligence and hard work) than the young lawyers she knew who 
preferred to handle draft and civil liberties cases—but he certainly earned 
a lot more. And as for what she knew about the earnings of women 
lawyers (she had met one or two)—well! she was not prepared to accept 
-that as the measure of her efficiency when (if?) she became a lawyer. 

She read the passage in the text again. It certainly did imply that 
Professor Samuelson was equating efficiency with the lawyers’ earnings. 
The first paragraph, however, really didn’t go far enough to give her an > 
idea of what comparative advantage would mean if she were a lawyer 
too, so she read the second paragraph carefully. Then she got out her 
paper and pencil and began to figure, muttering out loud as she did so: 

“Now Mr. Woodbore earns $120 a day while | earn $30. If I am only 
one-third as efficient as a lawyer and only one-half as efficient as a 

, secretary, that means I could earn $40 a day as a lawyer and he could 
_4earn $60 as a typist. (That’s ridiculous, even an inefficient woman lawyer ` 
would earn more than an extremely efficient male typist the way things 
are set up now, but I don’t know how else to figure it.) Well, obviously 
he’d be worse off to be a secretary—but Pd be better off to be a lawyer 
even if I was at a relative as well as an absolute disadvantage! 

“But if I have a relative advantage as a lawyer, being half as efficient 
as he is but only one-third as efficient as a secretary, then I would be 
earning $60 as a lawyer while he earns $90 as a secretary (that’s even 
more absurd, no secretary could possibly earn that much—I wonder why 
not?). I would be better off, but he certainly wouldn’t be happy to take 
the cut in earnings. But Paul Samuelson seems to be saying he ought to! 
That is, he would have if he’d worked it out as Pm doing. 

“But then he can’t be correct when he argues that everyone would be 
better off to do what he or she has a relative advantage doing. Obviously 
anybody at all would be better off—personally speaking—-doing what 
pays the best (which in this case is practicing law), even if they’re not as 
efficient as somebody else.” 

But if everybody were a lawyer and nobody did the typing, it would 
be an impossible situation. For the-sake of argument Nora adopted an 
unselfish point of view and thought about the implications to National 
Income, rather than to her own salary, of the various combinations she 
had been playing with. Nora had learned enough economics by now to 
know that National Income equals the sum of everybody’s earnings, so it 
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was a simple exercise.* 

She discovered that in the case where it was hypothesized that she 
had the relative advantage.as a lawyer, it made no difference at all to the 
National Income if Mr. Woodbore worked full-time as a lawyer at $120 a- 
day and she as‘a typist at-$30 a day; if he worked full-time as a typist at 
$90 a day and she as a lawyer at $60; or if both worked half a day at 
each task, in which case his daily earnings would be $105 and hers. 
would be $45. The sum in all three cases would be $150. 

When she worked out the sums on the opposite assumption—that her 
relative advantage was as a typist, not a lawyer—then the Nationalll 
Income would fall, if she insisted on working as a lawyer, from $150 a 
day to $100. But Nora was beginning to suspect by this time that this» 
might have more to do with the absolute level of typists’ salaries rather 
than with the inherent virtues of comparative advantages. After all, 
lawyers really couldn’t produce any faster or more efficiently than the 
secretarial work relating to their work was done. And Nora did not 
forget that even when the National Income fell by one-third, her salary 
would have gone up by one- third if she were a lawyer rather than a 
secretary. 

Nora had decided by the end of the exercise that the absolute) 
disadvantage of being a secretary was a lot more important than any 
relative advantage to be had doing it efficiently. But Mr. Woodbore flatly 
refused to take a typing test when she showed her calculations to him 
the next day, and Nora applied to the local law school. She was accepted 
in the course because, under pressure of the women’s movement, the law 
school had upped its quota of female students from 5 to 15 percent. 
Since she has not graduated yet, we do not know whether she will find 
it:to her advantage to hire a secretary to do her typing for her when she 
begins to practice law. 

-She will be eternally grateful to Professor Samuelson for showing her 
‘albeit probably against his will) where her true interest lies. She has 

“net, however, opened his textbook since that fateful evening and 
Oécasionally still wonders whether the truths she discovered apply also 
tò trade between nations. 


* Another paradox of national income accounting is the example of the man who marries 
his housekeeper. Let us say that the man pays his housekeeper $3,000 a year for her 
services. When he does this, the national income grows by a like amount. But if he andy, 
the housekeeper marry, and she is no longer on salary, the national income is diminished 
by $3,000. 
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A | 
Buyer Beware 
"MARGE PIERCY 


{f you subscribe to a magazine about dogs, , 

t comes full of canine advice and pictures. Woof. 
£f you buy a winter coat, you can teasonably 

count on its being warmer than your bare skin. 

{f you buy a pig in a poke, it should oink at least. 
«What do you get when you buy a war? 


Trillions of dollars in debt, for one thing. 

évery grenade that explodes, ka ching ka ching. 
very ordinance, every vehicle, every plane: 

Kee the smoke rising? That’s money on fire. 
That’s your taxes at work. Does it help you? 

Ks it better than repairing the local bridge - 


«you drive across every commuting morning? 
Ks it better than putting kids through college 
so they aren’t motivated to steal your car? 

Ks it better than having health insurance 

-hat actually pays your hospital bills entire? 

Ks it nicer than cleaning up the air you breathe 


ər equipping miners so they don’t die 
wy the dozen down there in the smokey dark? 
‘What do you get when you buy a war? 
Security? No, the country you invade 

Ks chock full of people who now hate you. 
They’re dying to invade you back. 





Marge Piercy’s most recent novel is Sex Wars: A Novel of the Turbulent Post- 
Civil War Period (New York: William Morrow, 2005), and her newest boak of poetry, 
The Crooked Inheritance, will be published in 2006 by Knopf. 
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Shopping is our favorite entertainment. 

We go to the mall to wander and eyeball 
stuff. More stuff. We’re stuffed with stuff. 
But at least you can wear that orange 
cashmere sweater. You can gobble that pizza. 
What do you get when you buy a war? 


Death. You get death retai] and whole 
sale. You get death by the planeload. 
You get young death, old death, baby 
death. You get part death—limbs blown 
off, heads racked with shrapnel, spines 
torn apart and brains toasted. Theirs 


and ours. You are delivered mistrust 

and hatred by the decadeload. You 

purchase rape and pillage, you purchase 

torture and graft, bribery and looting. 

Your great grandchildren will pay off the debt. J 
Are you happy with your purchase of this war? 


Copyright 2006 Marge Piercy, Box 1473, Wellfleet MA 02667 


NEW BOOK from CORNERSTONE PUBLICATIONS 


THE ROSA LUXEMBURG READER 


edited by 
Peter Hudis and Kevin 8. Anderson 


The Rosa Luxemburg Reader will be the definitive one-volume collection of Luxemburg’s 
writings in English translation. Unlike previous publications of her work from the early 
1970s, this volume includes substantial extracts from her major economic writings—above 
all, The Accumulation of Capital (1913)—and from her political writings, including Reform er 


Revolution (1898), the Junius Pamphlet (1916), and The Russian Revolution (1918). 


The Reader also includes a number of important texts that have never before been published 
in English translation, including substantial extracts from her Introduction to Political 
Economy (1916), and a recently-discovered piece on slavery. With a substantial introduction 
assessing Luxemburg’s work in the light of recent research, The Resa Luxemburg Reader 
will be an indispensable resource for scholarship and an inspiration for a new generation of 
activists. 


ISBN: 81-88401-14-5 ; Pages: 448 ; Price: Rs. 200.00 
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Abner Diamond teaches communications at the Fashion Insitute of Technology 
in New York. He canvassed door-to-door for Marcantonio, and this woodcut was 


inspired by the graphic artists of Mexico. 
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Rebel in the House 
The Life and Times of Vito Marcantonio 


JOHN J. SIMON 


1 yaoni live once and it is best to live one’s life with one’s 
conscience rather than to temporize or accept with silence those 
things one believes to be against the interests of one’s ’s people and 
one’s nation. 

—Vito Marcantonio in Congress June 27, 1950, the only 
Congressional voicé opposed to U.S. intervention in the Korean 
Wer. 


Vito Marcantonio was the most consequential radical politician in the | 


United States in the twentieth century. Elected to Congress from New 
York’s: ethnically Italian and Puerto Rican East Harlem slums, 
Marcantonio, in his time, held office longer than any other third-party 
radical, serving seven terms from 1934 to 1950. Colorful and 
controversial, Marcantonio captured national prominence as a powerful 
orator and brilliant parliamentarian. Often allied with the U.S. 
Communist Party (CP), he was an advocate of civil rights, civil liberties, 
labot unions, and Puerto Rican independence. He supported social 
security and unemployment legislation for what later was called a “living 
wage” standard. And he annually introduced 'anti-lynching and anti-poll 
tax bills a decade before it became respectable. He also opposed the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, redbaiting, and antisemitism, 
and fought for the rights of the foreign born. He was a bold outspoken 
opponent ‘of U.S. imperialism. 


Empire City: Vito Marcantonio’s New York 


The Manhattan into which Vito Marcantonio was born on December 
10, 1902, was, like today’s city, a locus of great wealth and mean 
privation. The city’s ruling.class were the confident arrogant leaders of 


the emerging American colossus. Lower Manhattan was headquarters for. 


U.S. finance and industrial monopolies, J. P. Morgan and Standard Oil. 
The city was a manufacturing center as well. The garment, printing, 
shipping, and rail industries all needed cheap labor. New York’s 


John J. Simon has been a book editor and public radio and television producer. 
He is a director of the Monthly Review Foundation. 
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population exploded with a flood of newcomers. Southern and eastern 
Europeans poured into dormitory neighborhoods—the Lower East Side, 


w Little Italy, and East Harlem to name but a few—overcrowded, noisy, 


and fetid with garbage. In the first two decades of the twentieth century 
Manhattan’s population doubled, approaching nearly two and a half 
million. The city was a cacophony of accents and dialects. One person in 
four spoke almost no English. 

Vito Marcantonio was born on 112th Street and First Avenue in East 
Harlem, a geographic triangle that runs east from Fifth Avenue to the 
East River and north from 100th Street to the Harlem River. Built by 
speculators in the 1890s to take advantage of the Second and Third 
Avenue elevated railways’ quick access to downtown workplaces, East 
Harlem succeeded the slums of Little Italy as the residence of Italian 
working-class immigrants. In the 1940s and °’50s Puerto Ricans replaced 
their upwardly mobile forerunners, who moved to the suburbs. Today, 
with the city’s highest concentration of public housing, due almost 
entirely to Marcantonio’s legislative skill, the area’s population remains 
almost entirely Hispanic and people of color. 

Most East Harlem houses were “old law” tenements, built before the 


K.)reform New York Tenement House Act of 1901. Typically a tenement was 


AN. 


a six-story walk-up with four apartments to each floor. Only rooms 
facing front or back were sure to have windows. Privies were located in 
the backyard. With eighteen to twenty families, a building, including 
boarders and lodgers, might have as many as 150 inhabitants. Following 
passage of the act, “new law” tenements would be required to have a 
water closet on each floor and wider airshafts. Minimal fire proofing was 
required for halls and stairs, and every room was to have a window— 
even if it were only to face a wall some feet away. 

Little actually was done to improve old law tenements until La 
Guardia became Mayor in 1933, when small improvements, such as a 
workable fire escape, a lighted hallway, a toilet for each family were 
required. That is how the millions who made New York the richest city 
in the world lived. Indeed, until the Second World War, in East Harlem 
as well as the other slum neighborhoods, hot water and private baths 
were a rarity. 

Still, for its residents East Harlem was a vibrant community. Alan 
Schaffer, author of an early biography, Vito Marcantonio: Radical in 
Congress, notes that it was a neighborhood of many small single-owner 
retail shops: in the 1930s there were 685 grocers. More than 500 candy 
stores served as social centers, bases of operations for the small-scale 
illegalities of numbers and bookmaking, and places to buy ice cream and 
penny candy. There were 376 restaurants and 150 bars. And there were 
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tailors, doctors, insurance agents, loan. offices, churches, and funeral 
parlors. For the neighborhood’s impoverished working class the urge for 
self-betterment was paramount. Immigrant workers in the garment trades 
organized unions; in 1909 and 1911 more than 30,000 Italians and Jews 
struck for improved conditions and pay. Other industries—fur, printing 
trades, transit, and construction—attempted to unionize as well. The 


years before the First World War saw much labor violence in the city’s. 


streets. In Little Italy many anti-clerical Italian immigrants joined 
anarcho-syndicalist circles. 


The Emergence of Vito Marcantonio 


Vito Marcantonio was born into 2 working-class family. His father, an 
ill-paid skilled artisan, proudly boasted that his own father had marched 
with Giuseppe Garibaldi, hero of the Italian nation. Young Vito’s 
community was as much Neapolitan as American. Shops offered the 
octopus, garlic, and chestnuts of the Southern Italian diet. But as colorful 
as the neighborhood may have seemed to outsiders, life was grim. An 
East Harlem block with 5,000 inhabitants was the most densely 
populated in the United States. The 1929- Depression had less impact on 
East Harlem than other areas because, as Ernest Cuneo observed in his 
biography Life with Fiorello, the community was so poor to begin with. 

A good student at Public School 85, young Vito excelled in history 
and public speaking. By 1917, when he went to.DeWitt Clinton High 


School at 59th Street and Tenth Avenue, Vito was caught up in the. 


radical currents of his community. The environment at DeWitt Clinton 
was intense; many saw school as the only way out of the grinding 
poverty and monotony of the slums. Some were motivated by a vision of 
middle-class success, the American Dream. But a large segment of 
Clinton’s students, Marcantonio included, were driven by trade union 
activism, social reform, and the vision of socialism. 

A significant event was a student assembly in 1921. Fiorello La 
Guardia, then president of the New York City Board of Aldermen, the 
` guest speaker, was preceded by the eighteen-year-old Vito, who launched 
into an impassioned advocacy for social security and old-age pensions: 


If it is true that government is of the people and for the people, 
then it is the duty of government to provide for those, who, 
through no fault of their own, have been unable to provide for 
themselves. It is the social responsibility of every citizen to see 
that these laws for our older people are enacted. 


Deeply moved, La Guardia, gripped the youngster’s shoulder, and 
used his speech as the starting point for his-own. 
Taking Vito under his wing, La Guardia encouraged him to go to law 
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school. Marcantonio attended New York University Law School, while 
being actively involved in the adult education department of a newly- 
formed settlement house, Haarlem House (now La Guardia House). 

At Haarlem House Marcantonio met Miriam Sanders, a member of the 
professional staff. She was as different from him as night from day. A 
New Englander with family roots iñ Colonial America, she was eleven 
years older and five inches taller than Marcantonio. But she also shared 
his engagement with economic and social justice. They were married at 
New York’s Municipal Building in 1925. She remained in the background, 
giving him quiet support and invaluable counsel, while pursuing a long 


“ and -productive career as a social worker, and, ultimately, director of 


Haarlem House. 

By the mid-twenties, Marcantonio had joined La Guardia’s law firm 
and began to cut his teeth in electoral politics. With the Democratic 
Party firmly in the corrupt hands of Tammany Hall, La Guardia operated 
from his own independent base. Marcantonio was instrumental in 
organizing the Fiorello H. La Guardia Political Association, the main 
mechanism for La Guardia’s successful East Harlem Congressional 
„campaigns: La Guardia was usually able to get the Republican line on the 
,, ballot. When denied that line in the 1924 election, he won as a Socialist 


E on the ticket headed by Robert La Follette for president. During the 


AN 


biennial Congressional campaigns Marc (as nearly everyone now called 
him) also spoke almost nightly on street corners. in Italian, Yiddish, and 
English for La Guardia. In 1930, La Guardia obtained an appointment to 
the United States Attorney’s office for Marcantonio. . 

‘Ernest Cuneo, who was a law clerk for La Guardia at.the same time 
as Marc, left a striking description of the young politician at work: 


Marc then took over the microphone and there ensued what can 
only be described as a mass phenomenon. He started slowly and 
spoke for some time. Then abruptly he struck his heel on the 
[sound] truck bed; it made a loud hollow noise and the crowd 
stirred. The cadence of his talk increased and soon the heel struck 
again. Again the pace quickened....His voice rose and now the heel 
struck more often with the beginnings of a real tempo. It began to 
sound like a train leaving the station. The crowd mirrored his 
growing excitement. ‘At the climax, Marc was shouting at the top 
of his lungs and he was stamping his foot as hard and as rapidly 
as a flamenco dancer. The crowd seu to the rhythm and at last 
found release in a tumultuous, prolonged roar of applause. Because 
it was good theater, it was also good politics. 


In 1933, with Marcantonio as campaign manager, La Guardia secured 
the Republican nomination for mayor and was elected to the first of 
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three terms. In 1934, Marcantonio used the La Guardia Political 
. Association as his base for a successful run for Congress, like his mentor, 
on the Republican ticket. Marc’s campaign culminated in a huge rally at + 
6th Street and Lexington Avenue, the “lucky corner” at whic? La ` 
Guardia traditionally ended his campaigns. Sparked by a ringing 
endorsement from the mayor, to be repeated in every campaign as long 
as La Guardia was alive, the meeting concluded with another spirited 


speech from Marc in Italian and, this time, in Spanish. 
AC 


Marcantonio in Congress: Minority of One q7 


Just thirty-two years old, Vito Marcantonio must have cut a figure in 
startling contrast to the drawling Southern gentlemen in white linen 
suits who ran the House. Marc’s high-pitched, nasal, machine-gun rapid 
delivery bespoke the accent and street smarts of East Harlem. His three- 
piece, off-the-rack, broad-striped suits and beige fedoras—they resembled 
the wardrobe of Nathan Detroit in Guys and Dolls—did little to soften 
his persona of self-righteous belligerence. An unlikely Don Quixote had 
arrived to tilt at the windmills of power. 

In 1935 Congress met under extraordinary circumstances. It was the 
fifth year of the Great Depression. Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal had 
been buoyed by relief programs passed during the celebrated “Hundred 
Days” of 1933 and by the president’s radio rhetoric. But the economic 
recovery he had promised was still nowhere on the horizon. More than a 
quarter of the work force was still unemployed. Despair was rampant. To 
many, the Democrats and Republicans seemed bankrupt, a view held even 
by the few radicals who had been elected to the House. Marc began to 
stake out a political position not only far to the left of the major parties, 
but of the most zealous of the other radicals. Marcantonio opposed the 
military appropriations bill of 1935. He saw the ROTC provisions of the 
bill as “forcing American youth to goose step through the classroom,” as 
stifling “liberal thought in our institutions,” and as part of “a strong 
tendency toward government by edict...an urge for regimentation.” 
Marcantonio attacked the FDR administration’s Social Security bill as 
inadequate and supported a doomed alternative that provided for 
unemployment insurance covering all, to be administered by unions and 
farm organizations. 

Marcantonio took up the gauntlet for a stronger National Labor 
Relations Act; he called for a wealth tax; and he championed the 
outlawing of privately owned public utility holding companies. It was in 
support of this legislation—the Public Utilities Holding Company Act— 
that Marc took the floor and, in a speech which later became legendary 
in East Harlem and on the left as well, announced that he was a radical: 


aise 
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-Jf it be radicalism to believe that our natural resources should be 
used for the benefit of all of the American people and not for the 

į purpose of enriching just a few...then, Ladies and Gentlemen of 
„this House I accept the charge. I plead guilty to the charge; I am a 
“fadical and 1 am willing to fight it out...until hell freezes over. 


Marcantonio’s Congressional accomplishments were notable for a 
lawmaker outside the two-party machinery that superintended the 
Congress. In part his success was due to his diligence. Throughout his 
fourteen-year tenure, his attendance record was outstanding. He never 
missed a debate on important legislation and, whether a nominal 
Republican or, as he was after 1938, the sole representative of the 
American Labor Party (ALP), he was often the informal floor leader for 
liberal Democrats and others on crucial bills—organizing Congressional 
and public support, planning and directing parliamentary strategy. 

Marc was practical. Despite his view of administration funding 
requests for the Works Progress Administration (WPA) and other relief 
agencies as inadequate, he would fight for them as better than nothing 
at all. In 1939, an FDR request for $150 million was bottled up in 
committee by conservative Southern Democrats. Marc forced the bill to 
the floor (and to a vote) by daily tacking an obstructing amendment on 
every piece of minor legislation to come up. When one congressman 
asked for $400,000 to fight the pink bollworm in his state, Marcantonio 
retorted, “One week from today 400,000 pink slips will be delivered to 
WPA workers. How about the $150-million for the unemployed?” 

Marcantonio’s greatest legislative crusades were on behalf of two civil 
rights bills: the Anti-Poll Tax Act and the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission Act (FEPC). Marc introduced the first Anti-Poll Tax bill in 
1942. When the bill was pigeonholed in the Judiciary Committee Marc 
began a slow campaign to obtain 218 signatures on a petition to force the 
bill to the House floor. He ensured that each signature, as well as the 
impassioned floor debate received maximum press coverage. Arguing that 
the abolition of the poll tax would extend “democracy to disenfranchised 
Negroes and whites,” he connected the bill’s passage to the war effort, 
saying, “The continuance of the poll tax is discrimination and makes for 
disunity....Abolition of the poll tax abolishes this form of discrimination 
and makes for unity that is vital to victory.” 

The bill passed the House, only to die in the Senate. Marcantonio 
succeeded in having it passed in the next session, using the same 
tactics, but it suffered the same fate. 

Marcantonio used similar tactics to garner support for legislation 
with strong enforcement provisions outlawing employment 
discrimination. Marc also clamored for a federally supervised absentee 
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ballot for soldiers (to ensure that black GPs would be able to vote’in the 
1944 presidential election). The opposition to both measures was led by 
the racist Mississippi Representative John Rankin who said “the ` 
Gentleman from New York...is harassing the white people of the Southern 
States.” i 

Because the Democrats’ märgin in the House grew smaller with each 
election, it made sense for the Democrats to court Marc. By 1942, 
Marcantonio had become the leader of the New York County American 
Labor Party. ALP endorsement, which Marc was in a position ‘to 
determine, often’ was the margin of victory for Democratic: candidates. ` 
Moreover Marcantonio had become nationally recognized. Civil rights, 
effective price controls, the rights of organized labor, and preserving the 
wartime alliance with the Soviet Union were all topics he addressed on 
nationwide radio broadcasts. In 1944 Harper’s magazine ratified 
Marcantonio’s growing status: 


At forty-two Marcantonio is well on his way to becoming a first- 

class national figure, though one of the most unorthodox sort. 

Heretofore, his influence in the Congress has been that of a gadfly, 

not a leader....Lately, however, he has shown real genius in turning 

his liabilities into assets, in playing the political í interstices for all 
they are worth. 

But by 1946 FDR was dead, and his successor, Harry S. ‘Truman, 
pursued an anti-Soviet Cold War foreign policy. Running on the slogan 
“Had Enough?” Republicans won both the House and ‘the Senate for the 
first time since 1928. The New Deal coalition was dead. Despite this, 
Marcantonio was still able to weave his political magic. In April 1945 he 
had called on Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace to investigate 


discrimination against African Americans in professional baseball, setting » 


off a campaign that was to break the color line in the national pastime. 
In 1947 he supported an amendment offered by Adam Clayton Powell to 
desegregate public facilities in the District of Columbia. When Southern 
opponents .of the legislation charged that the Bill would provoke race 
riots, Marc replied, 


Now we hear the same cry...in respect to a simple request that 
this Congress rise up to the dignity of the nation—the dignity the 
world expects us to rise up to, of practicing the fundamental 
precepts of Democracy for which men died, both black and 
white....This is Washington which many would make the Capital 
of the world. Are we going to hesitate to remove from the Capital 
of the United States the blot of discrimination and segregation? 


Unfortunately, Congress responded, yes. 
1946 found most workers with sharply reduced real wages, a result ol 
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inflation during and especially after the war. Unions in auto, steel, 
electrical, coal, and oil industries struck, causing the loss of more 
working days in 1946 than in any year since. With increasing frequency, 
Marcantonio rose to oppose attempts to repeal the gains that had been 
made by organized labor. Marc told the House, 


Men do not strike for the fun of it. [They are] provoked By. the 
scheming, uncompromising, unreasoning tactics of profit-bloated, 
tax-benefited .corporations...beating the drums against American 
workers in order to intimidate Congress to pass anti-labor 
legislation. i 


Marcantonio’s last leadership role in the House was his fight against 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the turning point in a formidable anti-union 
campaign that has lasted to this day and has reduced the U.S. labor 
movement to its current pitiable state. He spoke against the bill on the 
floor, asking, “What is your justification for this legislation?” A labor 
union, he explained, is a worker’s “only defense against exploitation,” 

You are making him “free’—and impotent to defend himself 

against any attempt by industry to subject him to the same 

working conditions that existed in the United States 75 years ago. 

You are giving him the freedom to become enslaved to a system 

that has been repudiated in the past not only by Democrats but 

also by outstanding progressive-minded Republicans....Under the 
guise of fighting communism you are, with this legislation, 
advancing fascism on American labor.’ 


= Marcantonio’s greatest contribution in the fight against the bill was 
tactical. Convinced that public opinion could sway the Congress, he 
tried to hold up a vote to give citizens time to write, wire, or phone 
their Representatives. Employing a rarely-used procedural rule, Marc 
demanded a reading of all sixty-nine pages of the act, plus the lengthy 
report on it from the House Labor Committee. The national media, 
almost without exception supporting the bill, attacked him bitterly as a 
left-wing obstructionist. 

Marc continued to fight for labor, civil rights, and public housing. He 
spoke against Truman’s Cold War programs and was the only member of 
the House who refused to join a standing ovation for the President when 
he called for Marshall Plan aid for Western Europe. Seeing the Marshall 
Plan as Cold War legislation designed to bolster anti-Soviet policies, he 
consistently tried to revive the war-time alliance of the major powers. 

In 1948 he was the informal floor leader for the opponents of the 
Mundt-Nixon Bill, which effectively outlawed the Communist Party and 
required the listing of “Communist front” groups by the attorney general. 
But Marc was leader only by default; others were afraid to do more than 
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cast a vote against it. Knowing there was no way to defeat the 
legislation, Marcantonio asserted, as he had done on other occasions, 
that history would judge the bill. He spoke not only to his colleagues 
but for the historical record. 


I know many will succumb to cee and others will give us the 
usual flag-waving and red-baiting, but let us look back in 
retrospect: 1798-1948, 150 years. The men who opposed the Alien 
and Sedition Acts—Livingstone, Madison, Jefferson—they 
constitute the bright constellations in the democratic firmament of 
this Nation; but those who imposed on the American people those 
tyrannies of which this bill is a monstrous lineal descendant have 
been cast into oblivion, relegated where mankind always relegates 
puny creatures that would destroy mankind’s freedom. 


In his remaining years in the House, Vito Marcantonio would speak 
his mind and vote his conscience, but he was alone. In 1950 he lost his 
seat. The same year, Richard M. Nixon won election to the Senate by 
asserting that his opponent, Helen Gahagan Douglas, had a voting record 
that was similar to Marc’s. 


Social Justice in the Neighborhood 


The Congress was only one arena in which Marcantonio represented 
the people who elected him. From 1935 on, Marcantonio returned to East 
Harlem from the Congress each weekend to the Fiorello H. La Guardia 
Political Association. There, Marc maintained a veritable neighborhood 
social-service clinic that he had started while La Guardia still 
represented the district. Seven days a week, spanning three decades, 
Marcantonio’s political organization dealt with the myriad problems of 
his constituents: health, citizenship, relief, workmen’s A 
immigration, tenant, legal, and family issues. 

A visitor to the club in those days would climb a flight of stairs an 
enter a large meeting room arranged with rows of wooden folding chairs 
facing several desks, behind one of which sat Marc. The club would be 
filled with the hubbub of neighbors, staff, and local campaign aides, 
originally organized by Marcantonio as campaign volunteers for La 
Guardia. They served.as poll watchers on election day, district captains, 
canvassers, and—from the earliest days—informal social workers. They 
were neighborhood Italian-Americans, and despite the sophisticated 
citywide political organization constructed by the American Labor Party 
for Marc’s campaigns, Marc saw them as the backbone of his political 
organization—and his friends. l 

Constituents could discuss a problem with Marcantonio himself or 
with a volunteer drawn from a circle of teachers, lawyers, social workers, 
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òr a political aide who might phone a city agency to secure a relief 
payment, solve a problem at a local school, or find a job in a relief 
program. 

There was nothing new about this kind of help. Machine politicians 
had delivered turkeys at Thanksgiving, supplied coal at Christmas, and 
found patronage jobs as well. But the old-line local pols were in it for 
the business. If you couldn’t pay your rent, at the club you would find a 
loan shark. To get service from a city agency, you might have to buy 
insurance from the candidate’s brother-in-law. If the district leader 
helped you get a job, he’d expect you to kick back part of your salary. 
But with Marcantonio and his colleagues, there were no strings attached. 
He and his staff were available to everyone. Assistants actually sought 
out landlord-tenant problems. In the 1948 campaign a huge billboard 
fronting the club read, . l 

Dort pay rent increases. If your landlord asks for a rent increase 

report here and I shall help you fight the real estate trust.—Your 

Congressman, Vito Marcantonio. 


The press tried to paint Marc as a typical big-city political boss 
running a spoils operation. But one reporter noticed that the 
Congressman required “almost fanatically that no constituent, however 
lowly or troublesome, get the kiss-off.” In response to a query about 
legal fees Marc wrote to a resident, “As your representative in Congress 
I am most pleased to do whatever is proper and possible in this matter 
without any fee.” He also held the volunteer lawyers, many of them from 
other ALP clubs, to the same standard. 5 

One reporter who spent a day with Marcantonio at his district office 
wrote, 

“What do you make of it?” The Congressman asked us. We said 

that a‘couple of days like that would drive us nuts. “Well,” said 

- he, “it?s what I get paid ten thousand a year for. It’s their dough.” 

We also said that we were very grateful we were not a member of 

Congress. “You probably have something there,” sighed Vito 

Marcantonio. 


Did all this add up to a political machine? Yes and no. Certainly Marc 
was able to draw on his neighbors, who were shop workers, small 
businessmen, store-keepers, and even petty hoods. Also, there was the 
universe. of the New York left. For each campaign, the ALP and other 
leftist groups like the Civil Rights Congress, International Workers Order 
(IWO), and the Young Progressives of America, along with members of 
-local unions like the Department Store Union, United Electrical Workers, 
United Public Workers, the health care union, and others would flood 
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the district with volunteer canvassers. They would visit voters in sixth 
floor walkups, distribute leaflets, and do the routine office work. Marc 
praised them, saying, “There’s no substitute for door-bell ringing. 
Republicans don’t climb stairs.” ` 

But this machine was voluntary: it was sluggish, inefficient, and 


inconsistent. Marc would demand that leaflets be written and printed — 


overnight, and that sound-truck schedules and canvassing goals'be met. 
Marcantonio’s papers, now archived at the New York Public Library, are 
filled with letters he wrote berating his captains for missing a meeting 
or union leaders who had failed to deliver on promises. If this was a 
machine, it often was, for him, one of frustrating ineptitude. 

` The most important component of the Marcantonio phenomenon was 
Marcantonio himself. Gerald Meyer, in his definitive political biography 
Vito Marcantonio: Radical Politician, describes how Marc’s political style 
and “personalism” fit the traditional Italian culture of East Harlem. He 
was of the neighborhood and lived that way: he and his wife lived in a 
four-room rent controlled apartment on l6th street. His vision was a 
better society rather than heavenly salvation, but.he felt his calling as 
powerfully as any priest. His life was quite austere. Although only those 
close to him knew it, he was a diabetic. He lived simply. He cared little 
for restaurants or luxuries. He never took a vacation in all the years he 
served in Congress. If there was another, less political side to Marc, it 
was intensely private. The whole story was Marcantonio in shirt sleeves 
in his office, orating on a street corner, or walking down lLl6th Street 
being greeted by young and old. 


El Barrio 


Marcantonio’s principal strength comes from the hordes of Puerto 

: Ricans enticed here from their home island, for the value of their 
votes, and subjected to pitiful poverty, which Marcantonio has 
done nothing to alleviate—except force thousands onto city relief. 


~~Editorial, New York Daily Mirror, October 23, 1950 


If today the Daily Mirror’s logic seems preposterous, one needs to 
remember that a major underpinning of U.S. Cold War delirium was 
hatred of the “other.” 

Puerto Ricans began to settle in East Harlem for the same reason 
others did: it was -the only affordable neighborhood for the poorest 
immigrants. The community grew through the 1930s and in the °40s 
immigration accelerated aided by the availability of inexpensive airplane 
flights. In the postwar years New York once again needed cheap labor. 
Fleeing desperate economic conditions in their colonial homeland, Puerto 
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Ricans were idea] replacements for the now-retiring generation of 
European immigrants. As New York’s Puerto Rican population grew, they 
settled in other parts of the city, especially the South Bronx and 
Brooklyn. But El Barrio—East Harlem—remained the ethnic hub of the 
community. 

El Barrio was crowded and fauseueriohed: Like the italiane nearby, the 
Puerto Ricans constituted a vibrant and diverse culture. In the years 
before the Second World War there were Spanish language cinemas, 
cafes and nightclubs, and an abundance of political organizations, some 
left-wing and pro-independence. 

Writing in 1950 in The Puerto Rican Journey: New York’s Newest 
Migrants, C. Wright Mills described El Barrio as a distinctly hermetic 
community. Ill-educated, originally rural, believing that their stay on the 
mainland was only temporary, Puerto Ricans lived outside of New York’s 
larger multi-ethnic culture, except for work. Few read newspapers and 
most of those who did read the San Juan daily El Imparcial (which was 
then in favor of Puerto Rican independence) rather than the local Hispanic 
papers, El Diario or La Prensa. In the 1920s; both the Socialist and the 
Communist parties built up sizeable followings in East Harlem. The 
Communists even sponsored a Spanish language paper, La Vida Obrera. 
It was the first of several papers published by them and the Spanish- 
speaking branches of the IWO. In the late ’30s and early ’40s reports on 
Marcantonio’s Congressional activities appeared regularly. 

When Marcantonio was elected in 1934, he ran poorly in Puerto Rican 
election districts, primarily because the Tammany machine provided 
traditional clubhouse services to that community. Perhaps reflecting 
Italian-American insularity, the Fiorello H. La Guardia Political 
Association was late in adjusting to the region’s changing demographics. 
However, Marc analyzed the voting data and immediately corrected this 
deficiency. Noticing that Puerto Rican voter turnout was small because 
most residents couldn’t pass the required English language literacy test, 
he arranged for the La Guardia Association and Haarlem House to offer 
classes in English literacy. But he also tried, unsuccessfully, to change 
the law, arguing that New York’s English language literacy test denied 
participation to voters simply on the basis of language. 

Marcantonio’s Congressional identification with Puerto Rico began in 
1936 when he introduced the first bill calling for independence since the 
United States conquest in the Spanish-American War. Citing the export 
from Puerto Rico of capital and resources by North Americans---over 
$400-million in four decades—as the cause of Puerto Rico’s extreme 
underdevelopment and destitution, he called for indemnification as well 
as independence. During his Congressional! career he introduced five bills 
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for independence, the last in 1950 during his final term. 

When Pedro Albizu Campos, founder of the Puerto Rican Nationalist 
Party, was convicted of conspiring to overthrow the U.S. government, 
Marc immediately championed his cause. Leaving the continental United 
States for the only time in his life, Marcantonio flew to San Juan on July 
31, 1936. Met by a group of prominent politicians, including Luis Munoz 
‘Marin, who would later become governor, Marc immediately agreed to 
serve as Albizu Campos’ lawyer. During his stay Marcantonio also spoke 
to two or three Nationalist Party meetings a day. In an island-wide radio 
address he asserted that the liberation of Albizu Campos was the most 
important issue facing Puerto Rico. 

His return to New York occasioned the largest mass demonstration in 
El Barrio’s history, prefiguring Marcantonio’s political relationship with 
that community. This is how the New York Times described the event: 


Ten thousand Puerto Ricans, representing a score of politica] and 
social clubs in the city, paraded for three hours through the streets 
of lower Harlem yesterday afternoon to protest the attitude and 
actions of “Imperialistic America” in making “slaves” [of the 
islanders]. 


Spurred by comments of Representative Vito Marcantonio 
who...denounced conditions there, the paraders shouted “Free -. 
Puerto Rico,” and “Down with Yankee Imperialism,” so loudly that -~ 
thousands of other residents of the area, populated mostly by .,. 
Negroes and Spaniards, leaned out of windows and over the edges 

of roof tops and added their protests to those of the 
demonstrators... 


ey 


“Thirty-eight years of American imperialism has converted the "9 
island of Puerto Rico into a slave country,” he said, speaking from 

a sound truck parked between Fifth and Lenox on West 113th 
Street. “Return it to the Puerto Rican people and then it will be a 
real country, with no tyranny of any sort.” 


Marcantonio also took an interest in the economic life of the island. 
In 1935 he laid before the Congress a petition calling for an increase in 
the island’s sugar quota and successfully fought the sugar companies’ 
effort to eliminate the twenty-five cent minimum hourly wage. In 1939 he 
won extension of the Social Security Act to Puerto Rico. In 1940, 
opposing a 50 percent cut in a relief appropriation, he said, 

If you want to get an idea of how we have expropriated Puerto 

Rico, go to a street-on one of the hillsides in one of the smal] 


towns and what do you find there? The only thing you find that is « 


rs 


native is a bunch of bananas. All else on the shelves come froin 


l A 
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New York and the various other cities of the United 

States... Whenever Puerto Ricans make an attempt at establishing 

eilan industry it is destroyed by dumping from the States. Our 
/ruthless imperialism: has strangled the economic life of that 
>°ieountry, and yet we here refuse to provide for the victims of a 
du system imposed by us, which causes slow starvation to hundreds 
‘Orof thousands of people in Puerto Rico. We have no right to call 

ourselves an enlightened people until we at least give adequate 
»icrelief to the people of Puerto Rico. History will condemn us for 
iEthis cruel and inhuman treatment of a good people. 


“In 1940 he called for a bill that would have made Puerto Ricans who 
worked on the mainland during the First World War eligible for 
veterans’ benefits. In 1944 he prevented a Treasury Department raid on 
rum tax revenues held by the Puerto Rican Treasury. But perhaps his 
greatest concern was the sad condition of education for Puerto Ricans. 
He noted that only 6.5 percent of their children attended high school in 


_ 1940, compared with 72 percent on the mainland. In 1946 he introduced 


legislation restoring Spanish, the tongue of nearly the entire population 
of the island, as the language of instruction in its schools. Personally 
lobbying President Truman to sign the bill he said that the U.S. 
imposition of English tampered with “the fundamental pedagogical 
principle that instruction should be transmitted in the vernacular 
language of the students.” He asked Truman to sign the bill, “in the 
name of the children of Puerto Rico who are being tortured by the 
prevailing system...to fight cultural chauvinism and to correct past’ 
errors.” Truman signed it. 

His frustration, especially in securing federal aid to Puerto Rican 
education, reaffirmed Marc’s commitment to independence. He said, 


Only independence will give these people the control of their own 
destiny, and through independence, with hard work and common 
effort, they can raise their standard of living, achieve greater 
security, and resolve their problems in their own way and in their 
best interest. 


Marcantonio’s positive reception in El Barrio was initially due to his 
strong positions on island issues, especially independence. His Puerto 
Rican constituents also approved of his support for labor and welfare 
legislation, which benefited them, as it did the rest of East Harlem. But 
his defense of El Barrio residents against discrimination won him his 
greatest support. ; 

In 1939 he objected to a psychological profile of Puerto Rican children 


_ based on a dubious analysis of IQ test scores. He said, 
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Mr. Speaker, a most slanderous attack has recently been made on 
Puerto Rican children living in New York City. It has been made 
under the guise of a psychological report. If proves that there is 
such a thing as racketeering even in the field of psychology. This 
‘report is evidence of it. | have had this report investigated, and I 
hereby submit the findings which constitute the exposé of another 
fraud at.the expense of a racial minority in our country. 


Marcantonio’s consistent engagement with the Puerto Rican 
independence movement contributed, in the end, to his defeat in 1950. 
The major parties ganged up on him with their “coalition” candidate 
identifying “Moscow-echo-Marc[’s]” support for independence with 
subversion. Then, just six days before the election, on November 1, 1950, 
two Nationalist Party members, Griselio Torresola and Oscar Collazo 
attempted to assassinate President Truman. Torresola was killed by 
Secret Service agents, but Collazo survived. Marc helped find a lawyer 


for Collazo who once had been Marc’s campaign aide. The newspapers, 


and old-line politicians had a field day. In a last minute appeal to voters 
Marc wrote, 

Now is the hour for the true friends of Puerto Rico to gather to its 
side. Now is the hour for those who believe in democracy, liberty, and 
the self-determination of all peoples, to rise in the struggle for the 
liberation of Puerto Rico. 

As for me, I must say that I have been fighting for its liberty and 
defended the Puerto Rican people during the fourteen years I have been 
in Congress and in this hour of sorrow, when the cause of Puerto Rico 
needs more than ever its defenders, I am willing to intensify my efforts 
for its liberty and to dedicate all of my energies for the defense of 
Puerto Rico, regardless of what my enemies say about me. Puerto Ricans: 
I was with you yesterday, | am with you today, and I will be there 
tomorrow and all the days of my life. 


Insurgent Marcantonio: The American Labor Party 


Third-party politics had a long history in East Harlem by the time 
Marc first ran for La Guardia’s old seat in Congress in 1934. New York’s 
election laws made it relatively easy to get a party onto the ballot and 
permitted cross-endorsement. When Marc first ran for La Guardia’s 
Congressional seat, he had the Republican and City Fusion parties’ 
nominations. The City Fusion Party was created by Marcantonio and 
others the year before as a vehicle for voters wishing to support La 
Guardia for mayor, but unwilling to vote Republican. It provided the 
margin of victory. 

In 1936 Marcantonio was defeated in the Roosevelt landslide despite 
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the backing of a local left-wing grouping, the All Peoples Party, a 
coalition of black, Puerto Rican, Jewish, and Italian workers, many of 
them Socialists and Communists, that supplied him with a second line 
on the ballot. Mare lost narrowly, collecting nearly a third of his votes 
on the All Peoples line. Characteristically, he did not brood over his 
defeat. He continued to serve East Harlem residents, pursued a labor 
law practice, and served as president of International Labor Defense. But 
he did appreciate the reasons for his loss. Despite broad nonpartisan 
support in the 1936 campaign, Marcantonio needed the loca] Republican 
Party for their line on the ballot. That. had meant that he could not 
support FDR for reelection and that proved fatal in East Harlem. 

While campaigning for reelection in 1936, he watched with interest as 
the leadership of the needle trades unions formed the American Labor 
Party to secure the votes of left-wing, predominantly Jewish workers for 
Roosevelt and the liberal Democratic gubernatorial candidate, Herbert H. 
Lehman. That year Roosevelt and Lehman were the only ALP candidates, 
But Marcantonio immediately saw that the new party could hold the 
balance of . power in local elections, giving leftists and liberals 
unparalleled political leverage. 

In the 1936 election, the ALP exceeded expectations. It drew a larger 
percentage of votes than the Socialist Party previously had and achieved 
permanent ballot status. Much to the chagrin of the Tammany bosses, 
the leadership of New York trade unions, with the tacit support of 
FDR—and the open encouragement of Eleanor Roosevelt—continued to 
sponsor and finance the ALP as a permanent third party. Marcantonio 
began to work with the ALP almost immediately, enrolling as a member 
just two weeks after his defeat. Later in 1936, Marc’s All Peoples Party 
became the ALP affiliate in East Harlem. In 1937, the ALP became the 
linchpin of La Guardia’s strategy for reelection as mayor. 

When, in 1938, Marcantonio once again won the Republican 
nomination, running as an insurgent in the primary, the focus of his 
campaign had moved to the ALP. Following his return to Congress he 
listed himself not as a Republican but as the House’s only member from 
the American Labor Party, a designation he held throughout the 
remainder of his Congressional career. 

By the early forties; Marcantonio was the acknowledged leader of the 
ALP in Manhattan. In those years, at the height of its political power, 
the ALP—-and Marcantonio through it-~controlled much city and state, 
and federal patronage, influencing administrative and legislative policy. 
In East Harlem it meant ever increasing electoral majorities-~and often 
reelection without opposition—for Marc. But the ALP was not merely an 
electoral vehicle. In 1937 it published a Declaration of Principles 
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supporting a conception of a welfare state far more radical than the New 
Deal. What distinguished the ALP from the major parties, though, was 
its direct appeal to class interests. Its name said “Labor” and an early 
slogan implored, “Don’t scab at the ballot box.” 

Another major factor, unforeseen by the anticommunist fouriding 
organizers of the ALP, was the support of the CP for coalitions with 
liberals and others. The CP encouraged its membership to work within 
the ALP almost from the beginning. In the late thirties Communist 
candidates continued to run for major statewide offices. But by 1941 
nearly all of their electoral efforts were concentrated in the ALP, 
resulting in the formation of a powerful leftist grouping in which 
Communists played a major role. This grouping, which included many 
non-Communists as well, almost immediately found Marcantonio as its 
leader. Bitter fratricidal conflict broke out between them and the old 
Socialist-influenced garment union leadership of the ALP. There were 
numerous primary election battles for control of the ALP, with 
Marcantonio’s group winning control of its Manhattan organization in 
1941. By 1944, his faction had won across the state and David Dubinsky, 
leader of the Ladies Garment Workers Union, and Alex Rose of the 
Hatter’s Union, withdrew and formed the anticommunist Liberal Party. 
Although never in control of the ALP, by 1948 Communists were a 
dominant force, leading every district organization in Manhattan, save 
those in Marc’s own district. 

It would be easy to dismiss the ALP, especially in its later years, aS a 
Communist-dominated political movement and, thus, a victim of all of 
the disasters (both external and internal) that befell the Communists. In 
fact, despite the major role of Communists, the ALP included a wide 
range of liberals and other leftists. True, Communists constituted a 
strong and essential phalanx of experienced campaign workers, as 
Marcantonio recognized. But the Communists also needed the ALP as 
one of the few legitimate outlets for their organizational activity. 

In fact, support for the ALP was relatively broad. In the forties New 
York had what can only be described as a universe of the left, a culture 
of radicalism. The Communist Party, its newspaper, the Daily Worker, 
and other groups allied with them like the ethnically organized fraternal 
organization, the IWO, were important components of this culture. But 
there were not-quite-so-affiliated individuals who, for instance, read left- 
of-center newspapers like the experimental, advertising-free PM, its 
successor, the Daily Compass, and the moderate New York Post. 

What characterized this community was its interest in issues, 
personal as well as political. Intellectually curious and socially active, 
they believed passionately in the struggle against white supremacy, 
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fascism, and antisemitism. With equal ardor they supported the rights 
of labor and equality for African Americans. But their political 
commitment lay with the ALP, which they saw as a.vibrant, principled 
and democratic organization, not with the CP, whose secretiveness, 
hierarchical structure, dreary meetings, and catechized political positions 
they found alien. . 

In Manhattan in the early 1940s Marcantonio’s—and the ALP’s—vote- 
getting strength made possible mutually beneficial electoral alliances with 
the Democrats. With La Guardia and FDR denying Tammany access to 
patronage, the old machine had nothing to lose in collaborating with 
Marc. ALP support for judges, State Assembly, and Senate candidates 
led to coalitions that elected not only liberal Democrats, but some 
ALPers as well. But if the ALP held the political balance of power in 
New York, it was not strong enough to win a city-wide election on its 
own. Of necessity committed to a variety of alliances, in 1945. Marc and 
the ALP made a controversial decision to support the Democrat William 
O’Dwyer for mayor in return for endorsement for some ALP candidates 
and support for ALP policies on housing, transit, and education. But the 


‘political climate was changing and shortly after the election, O’Dwyer 


reneged on his pledges to the ALP. In particular, he broke his promise to 
Marc to retain the five-cent transit fare. In 1947 the State Legislature 
passed a law preventing candidates from running in the primaries of 
parties in which they where not enrolled. The bill was widely 
acknowledged to have Marc as its target. The press called it the “Anti- 
Marcantonio Act.” 

In 1948, the American Labor party and Marcantonio supported the 
anti-Cold War third-party presidential candidacy of Henry A. Wallace. 
The campaign was marked by a crescendo of redbaiting hysteria. That 
year Marcantonio was denied both the Republican and the Democratic 
nomination. Even so, running for the first time on the ALP ticket alone, 
Marcantonio was reelected to his seventh Congressional term. 

The ALP had its last hurrah in 1949. Marcantonio sought the office of 
his mentor, La Guardia, running for mayor in an emotionally charged, 
viciously fought campaign. Redbaited from the start, Marcantonio waged 
a principled campaign: he supported a return to the five-cent fare, equal 
housing opportunity, and improved health and welfare services. As he 
did in all his campaigns, he connected small issues with large ones, 
explaining that the growing anticommunist hysteria and increased 
military expenditures directly affected deteriorating municipal services 
and the ever-mounting cost of living. 

New Yorkers saw Marc at his best. His campaign became a veritable 
classroom. Marc spoke all over the city—often a dozen or more times a 
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day. On the Friday before election-day, in Greenwich Village, thousands 
gathered at Sixth Avenue and Bleecker Street to hear the dark-eyed, now; 
hoarse-voiced candidate ask his fellow New Yorkers to take control of 
their municipal destiny. Marc won great applause and the ALP scored its 
second-largest vote for a citywide office ever—more than 350,000. But 
O’Dwyer, seeking a second term, swamped Marc. It was the end of the 
ALP as a political force in the city. i 

In 1950, Democrats, Republicans, and Liberals joined behind one 
candidate in Marcantonio’s district. Despite the largest vote Marc ever 
received in East Harlem, he was easily beaten. i 

In the forties, in ALP factiona] disputes and primary battles 
` Marcantonio and the Communists usually found themselves on the same 
side. Both committed themselves to the election of black candidates at a 
time when few had ever been elected. For Marcantonio the undertaking 
to secure black electoral representation was not, as the press maintained, 
another instance of subservience to the CP, but a matter of principle. 
Mareantonio and the ALP consistently supported Democrats and 
Republicans on the rare occasions they had nominated candidates of 
color. 

Marc, although he had clear political sympathies that would otherwise 
‘have drawn him close to the Communists, treated the party as he did 
other potential political allies. His fundamental commitment was to left 
political organization independent of the two-party system. So when, in 
response to Cold War attacks—and their own reassessment of political 
realities—Communist policy turned “back to the mainstream,” away from 
independent politics to an effort to influence the Democratic Party, Marc 
took exception. While never attacking the CP publicly, he vigorously 
defended the ALP and the idea of a third party. The issue came to a 
head during the 1953 mayoral campaign when Communists urged ALPers 
to abandon their ticket and support the Democratic candidate. Following 
a dismal ALP electoral performance, Marcantonio attacked Communist 
policy and resigned as state epaian of the ALP. In 1956 the ALP itself 
dissolved. 


Vito Marcantonio: Prophetic Politician 


I have stood by the fundamental principles which I have always 
advocated. I have not trimmed. I have not retreated. I do not 
apologize, and I am not compromising. 

-—Vito Marcantonio, in his last speech to Congress 


Marcantonio accepted defeat defiantly, even with optimism. He 
returned to an active but penurious civil liberties legal practice 
Noteworthy was his successful defense of W. E. B. Du Bois in 1951. Like 
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Marcantonio, Du Bois had refused to trim his sails. In his eighties, Du 
Bois was accused of running a Soviet-controlled peace advocacy 
organization. Despite the anticommunist and racist climate, Marcantonio 
won dismissal of all charges. Marcantonio also successfully defended the 
African-American leftist leader William F. Patterson, executive secretary 
of the Civil Rights Congress, charged with contempt by a red-hunting 
Congressional committee. 

= Despite his political isolation, Marcantonio continued to serve his 
constituents as if he still held public office. Without political power, 
with no access to patronage, Marcantonio had to rely on old friends still 
in city agencies to solve problems. Nearly every day he would spend 
time, at what was now called the Vito Marcantonio Political Association, 
assisting his neighbors. At the same time he met with old campaign 
workers—former ALP, Democratic, and Republican precinct workets—to 
plan a 1954 comeback bid for Congress. The three-party coalition that 
had defeated him in 1950 had disintegrated. Moreover, the Cold War 
climate of fear was receding a bit. Senator McCarthy was in disgrace 
and the Korean War had ended. Marcantonio planned to run on an ad 
hoc independent ticket. Old allies and campaign workers gathered to 
raise money and stump the district for him. Seasoned politicos thought 
he might just make it. 

On the morning of August 9, 1954, Vito Marcantonio, only fifty-one- 
years-old, dropped dead of a heart attack in the rain on lower Broadway 
near City Hall. He had just been to the printer to pick up nominating 
petitions for his Congressional race. 

Even in death he was controversial. Although the ultra-reactionary 
Francis Cardinal Spellman overruled East Harlem clergy and denied Marc 
a Catholic funeral, twenty thousand neighbors paid their respects at a 
local funeral home, many placing religious medals in his coffin. At his 
funeral he was eulogized by W. E. B. Du Bois and his long-time friend, 
the neighborhood barber, Luigi Albarelli, among others. On August 12, 
thousands jammed the streets, fire escapes, and roofs to watch the 
funeral procession as Marcantonio left East Harlem for the last time. He 
was buried in Woodlawn Cemetery in the Bronx, not far from Fiorello La 
Guardia’s grave. His red tombstone reads “Vito Marcantonio: Defender of 
Human Rights.” 

Songs from Marcantonio’s 1949 campaign for mayor of New York City, 
performed by Pete Seeger and The Weavers, among others, can be found 
at the MRzine Web site, http://mrzine.monthlyreview.org. 


A Note on Sources 
In recent years there has been renewed interest in Marcantonio, his 
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career, and his impact on his times. Historian Gerald Meyer has’ written 
an important political biography, Vito Marcantonio: Radical Politician 
1902-1954 (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1989). The 
biography by Alan L. Shaffer cited above is Vito Marcantonio, Radical in 
Congress (Syracuse University Press, 1966). Recently back in print is I 
Vote My Conscience: Debates, Speeches, and Writings of Vito 
Marcantonio, edited by Annette T. Rubinstein and first published in 
1956. It was reissued in 2002 by the Calandra Institute at Queens College 
of the City University of New York, and is available from it at 25 West 


43rd Street, 18th Floor, New York,.NY 10036. The institute can be' 


contacted by phone, (212) 642-2094, or by email, calandra@qc.edu. The 
new edition contains a bibliography of works about Marcantonio and a 
biography of Annette T. Rubinstein by Gerald Meyer. Annette Rubinstein 
is a radical activist, literary critic, educator, and was a political aide and 
campaign manager for Vito Marcantonio for much of his career. Both 
books have been indispensable sources for this article; this writer owes a 
considerable debt to Meyer and to Rubinstein. 


FF 


To sum up, what is free trade‘under the present condition of society? 
It is freedom of capital. When you have overthrown the few national 
barriers which still restrict the progress of capital, you will merely have 
given it complete freedom of action....fo call cosmopolitan exploitation 
universal brotherhood ‘is an idea that could only be engendered in the 
brain of the bourgeoisie: All the destructive phenomena which unlimited 
competition gives rise to within one country are reproduced in more 
gigantic proportions on the world market. 


—Karl Marx, Speech on Free Trade, January 9, 1848 
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The Hidden History of the Americas - 
RICHARD PEET | 


Charles C. Mann, 1491: New Revelations of the Americas before 
Columbus (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 2005), 480 pages, hardcover 
$30.00. 


Countless, almost perfectly round, forested islands dot di remote, 
watery plain of the Beni in eastern Bolivia. A millennium ago the islands 
were linked by causeways, parts of an intricate landscape management 
system tended by thousands of highly organized workers. These mounds 
do not have their origins in geo-morphological forces, but originate 
instead in human logic, in anthro-morphology. For even simple excavation 
reveals that they are built from broken pottery. Each pile, and there are 
hundreds, is larger than Monte Testaccio, a hill of broken pots southeast 
of classical Rome, serving as a garbage dump for the imperial city. 
. Simply extending from the volume of ceramics piled on the Beni suggests 
. that the plain was home to a highly structured society. Beginning three 
thousand years ago, an Arawak-speaking people created a civilization 
that, at its height, was populated by a million people walking the 
causeways wearing “long cotton tunics, [with] heavy ornaments dangling 
from their waists and necks” (12). The Beni was one of humankind’s 
greatest works of landscape artistry. Yet it was unknown until recently 
‘even by its contemporary inhabitants, the Siriono. For the builders of the 
mounds and the caretakers of the dikes disappeared just before the 
Spanish invaders arrived. Its discovery awaited Bill Deneven, a geography 
graduate student at the University of California, Berkeley, who flew over 
the area in 1961 and was astonished to see great regularities in the 
landscape that could only be human in origin. 

As Charles Mann patiently explains, in his epic book 1491, the 
Neolithic Revolution is conventionally understood as the invention of 
farming in the Middle East, some eleven thousand years ago. Farming 
then served as the productive base for the inventions of the wheel and 
metal tools, to which the Sumerians added writing, to create the world’s 


Richard Peet teaches geography at Clark University in Massachusetts. His most 
recent books include Unholy Trinity: The IMF, World Bank and WTO (Zed Press, 
2003), written with seventeen student coauthors, and Liberation Ecologies, 2nd ed., 
edited with Michael Watts (Routledge, 2004). 
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first great civilization five millennia ago. But the people of the Americas; 
left Asia long before they could have known of the discoveries made ati 
- Sumer. They had to do it for themselves. There were three Neolithic 
revolutions, two of which happened in the Americas, one ‘ini 
Mesoamerica, and another, both prior and independent, in the Andes. "r 

In the Mesoamerican civilization the Olmecs moved from the 
domestication of maize or, rather the creation of maize, for there are no 
wild species that resemble it, to the invention of writing, the tracking of 
planets, the creation of a 365-day calendar, and most astonishingly the 
inverition of the concept of zero, in less time than the Sumerians took to 
make similar advances. At Lake Titicaca on the Peruvian-Bolivian border, 
at twelve thousand feet above sea level, the city of Tiwanaka was based 
on an intricate ‘system of interregional exchange. By 1000 ap an 
architectural marvel of terraced pyramids, grand monuments, running 
water, and closed sewers had been constructed. It was occupied perhaps 
by 115,000 people, with another quarter-million in the surrounding 
countryside, numbers that Paris would not attain until five centuries 
later. . 

The Amazon River was more crowded then than it is now, with at 
least two cities of a hundred thousand or more along its banks. Jump far 
to the north and there, opposite contemporary St. Louis, was the city of 
Cahokia, atop a hundred-foot earthen mound covering fifteen acres, 
surrounded by maize fields stretching as far as the eye could see. The 
native Americans managed their environments for thousands of years in 
stable, supple, and resilient ways. In 1491, the Western hemisphere was, 
in Mann’s words, “a thriving, stunningly diverse place, a tumult of 
languages, trade, and culture” where one-fifth of the world’s people 
lived. Most of this world was swept away by disease and subjugation in 
an erasure so thorough that, within a few generations, neither conqueror 
nor conquered knew that it had existed. Only now, after many a struggle 
in power-knowledge, is the history of ethnic and cultural loss painfully 
reconstructed. 

It turns out that two kinds of erasure were involved. First, native 
Americans were, for genetic reasons, unusually susceptible to foreign 
microbes and viruses. It was not only that they lacked acquired immunity 
to smallpox and other European diseases. The small number of people 
that initially populated the Americas made for a genetic homogeneity 
that left their descendents remarkably free of some diseases (the Indians 
were the healthiest people on earth), yet terribly vulnerable to other 
diseases, carried along trade routes far in advance of actual, physical 
contact with the Europeans. (Even now, it is impossible to keep 
contagious diseases from spreading—avian flu, for instance.) From this 
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perspective, the virtual elimination of the indigenous Americans was 
inevitable once intercontinental contact was made. 

si: Secondly, the Spanish conquistadores treated the Indians cruelly, 
murderously, contemptuously—as though the indigenous people were not 
humans. Yet neither conqueror nor conquered had a secular 
understanding of disease. Sickness was seen as a manifestation of the 
will of God. They knew the results of infection, but not the causes. 
These causes were sometimes indirect. Mann explains that Spanish 
armies traveled “in a porcine cloud,” the pigs darting ahead in search of 


.food, “breeding exuberantly,” and passing on diseases that constantly 


mutated between animals and people. The results were calamitous. After 
De Soto’s visit, the Caddoan people living on what is now the Texas- 
Arkansas border suffered losses of 96 percent. Central Mexico had a 
population of 25 million in 1518 and 0.7 million in 1623, in part due to 
“the plague,” and in part probably due to the post-Conquest collapse of 
Indian sanitation measures. In the case of the Inka, smallpox traveled 
ahead, along the roads of empire, so the Spanish encountered a society 


-ravished by recurrent bouts of smallpox and a political elite quarreling 


over the remains. Where the Spanish encountered relatively intact 
societies, Indian resistance was strong despite the advantages of guns, 
horses, and steel. The Spanish failed to take Florida, the initial 
occupation by Portuguese sustained only two settlements in Brazil, the 
French could only maintain trading posts along the St. Lawrence River, 


_and the Yucatan remained only partly subdued. Without the spread of 
, disease, the post-contact history of the Americas would have been quite 


different. 
Mann is at his best when he asks what was lost with the elimination 
of the Indian civilizations. Having developed apart from the European- 
Asian civilizations for millennia, the Americas were “a boundless sea of 
novel ideas, dreams, stories, philosophies, religions, moralities, 
discoveries, and all other products of the mind” (123). Few things, he 
Says, are more sublime than the cross-fertilization of cultures. The mere 
discovery of the Americas caused intellectual ferment in Europe (though ~ 
not, we might add, with the explorers—a more crass, careless, and 
greedy bunch is difficult to imagine). How much grander would have. 
been the tumult were the Indian societies to have survived intact? The 
death of one-fifth of the world’s people and the subsequent 
disintegration of native America was a loss to humanity. Significant as 
these questions may be, there is one more issue that we might raise. 
Mann’s account is full of instances when tantalizing glimpses into the 
pre-Conquest past have been slighted, the original numbers of people 
questioned, the level of civilization denigrated, and the historical length 
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of settlement (30,000 years or more) ridiculed. “America,” he says at one 
point, “was the Old World...Europe the New.” The conquerors of 
continents invent ornate excuses, myths to make life easier. But in the 
case of the Americas we have not so much the invention of mythology as 
a refusal of the collective mind even to think deep history, for what it 
would reveal, and what this might mean. This is a book that will be 
expertly nit-picked into only semi-acceptance. Yet it is a work that every 
American student should read as part of growing up. Its lesson is 
sorrow, and its moral is humility, qualities lost in the new age of 
American triumphalism. 
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Rebellion of a New Generation 
ELIZABETH WRIGLEY-FIELD 


Dan Berger, Chesa Boudin, and Kenyon Farrow, eds., with preface - 
by Bernardine Dohrn, Letters from Young Activists: Today’s Rebels 
Speak Out (New York: Nation Books, 2005), 256 pages, paperback 
$14.95. 


One frequently comes across handwringing articles in the mainstream 
media decrying the supposed apathy of my generation. Too often these 
are written by older liberals, nostalgic for their own bygone days of 
protest (and forgetful of the years of small-scale organizing that led to 
the social upheaval of those days). Sometimes they are written by young 
people, who believe themselves alone in their dissent. Ironically, these 
lamentations never seem to recognize what those of us who are involved 
in social movements today can see quite clearly: that there is a growing 
sense among many young people that something is deeply wrong with 
the society we live in—and more and more, that such knowledge comes 
with the desire to take a stand. 

The sources of our anger at the present and fear for the future are 
many. The jobs that await most of us are more temporary, more part- 
time, and more poorly paid than at any time in four decades. Alongside 
this bleak economic picture, we are coming of age in a world growing 
more callous, violent, and absurd all the time—from the torture at Abu 
Ghraib and Guantánamo, to the government’s criminal neglect of 
Hurricane Katrina’s survivors. War abroad is accompanied by an 
escalation of surveillance, fear mongering, racism, and social deprivation 
at home. _ 

And yet youth can be'a counterweight to the despair many feel 
watching a society spinning off the rails. In contrast to those who built 
the movements of the ’60s and ’70s, who have now watched too much of 
what they fought for be rolled back over the decades, in many ways we 
are starting fresh. We may not have learned the lessons of the past, but 
among those are the lessons of defeat; the radicals among us still believe 
we can change the world. 





Elizabeth Wrigley-Field is a student at New York University, where she is active 
in the International Socialist Organization. She serves on the national coordinating 
committee of the Campus Antiwar Network, and writes and speaks frequently about 
counter-recruitment, the war in Iraq, and student activism. 
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This is the spirit of the new collection Letters from Young Activists, 
edited by Dan Berger, Chesa Boudin, and Kenyon Farrow. The concept of 
the book is that young people in the United States, who have made a 
decision not to accept the world the way it is, write letters—to théir 
parents, their movements, and Condoleezza Rice—explaining why. The 
strength-of the book lies in its refutation of the conventional wisdom 
that young people have given up on seeking radical change. For that 
reason, it may be particularly valuable to young people who do feel alone 
in questioning U.S. society. If high school students pick up this book 
and realize that other people their age ate drawing similar conclusions— 
and acting on them—it wil] have made a real contribution. 

As you might expect of the format, the letters are uneven. Some are 
frustrating in that they don’t give the reader enough to latch ohto; they 
offer personal details and political generalizations, but you don’t 
necessarily come away understanding how the writer perceives the 
connection between the two. To give a picture of a living, breathing 
movement in such a short space is no easy feat. 

Yet a number of the letters rise to the challenge, and these make the 
book worth reading. Some letters succeed in vividly -conveying the 
author’s sense of injustice, or of possibility. These are exciting to read 
because they impart their author’s inspiration to fight. 

A letter by Joya Colon-Berezin “to anyone who will listen,” for 
example, uses the details of her own experience in the West Bank with 
the International Solidarity Movement to impart a sense of the realities 
of life under a military occupation. Her letter begins: 


I will never forget the tension in their backs. Massaging the backs 
of the nine- and ten-year-old kids living in Palestine felt like 
massaging my grandmother. Perhaps it had something to do with 
having their homes constantly raided by the army, or seeing their 
family members and neighbors killed. Maybe it also had to do 
with having their land confiscated, crops destroyed, and villages 
erased. After being there for two weeks I was already starting to 
feel tension building in my own back; it is impossible for me to 
imagine what a lifetime living under occupation would do. 


With the unending campaign by the media and politicians in this 
country to dehumanize those living under occupation, a letter that helps 
us imagine what it feels like to travel through a checkpoint, or to live 
under a curfew where schools and stores are closed, is a welcome 
contribution. 

Another one of my favorite letters is Tiffany Lethabo King’s “To our 
Iraqi sisters at Abu Ghraib.” King starts by recognizing what was often 
ignored in the U.S. media, even after the revelations of widespread 
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torture in Abu Ghraib: the systematic rape and torture of women in the 
prison. For King, this notion of “unrapeable” Arab women, whose rape is 

unbelievable ‘enough to be assumed consensual or unremarkable enough 

to escape comment, is a familiar one: 
According to the media’s interpretation, the rape of women did 
not occur, only inappropriate (but not forced) sex between soldiers 
and female prisoners. As a woman of African descent who comes 
‘from a people who lived and continue to live under an oppressive 
"` white supremacist regime in America, the sexist and racist media 
accounts of “sex, but not rape,” that occurred between soldier and 
female prisoner at Abu Ghraib, sounded eerily familiar to the 
accounts of “sex, but not rape,” that occurred between White 
slave master and Black female slave, White male employer and 
Black female domestic, and White male jailer and Black female 
inmate. 


Part of the significance of a letter like this is that it demonstrates the 
kind of political solidarities young activists are capable of developing in 
connecting our own experiences to the structural injustices of the 
system. Although the book’s premise is that young activists form a 
disparate category, its inclusion of letters that call attention to the 
interlocking oppressions of race, sexuality, and class highlight that 
“youth” is not an autonomous identity distinct from other. cleavages in 
Society. -_ l 

Yet students and young people can also play a special and important 
role in social movements. They exist, as the socialist Daniel Singer once 
wrote, in a “strangely suspended state”: 

Tomorrow they will be absorbed by the productive machine, 

a conditioned by their class interest, more or less integrated into 

` the system. Today, not quite torn from the domestic background 

but not'yet prisoners of their future jobs, they are in an 

intermediate stage, when they are more likely to question their 
environment. 


Historically, of course, this condition of questioning, and of 
willingness to take action, has led students and young people to initiate 
struggles that go on to dramatically transform society. This spirit of 
resistance is alive today, and some of the best chapters in the book 
detail the way this is beginning to happen. 

The special place in society that young people occupy can be an 

g advantage in building social movements; but youth is not an experience 
sealed off from others in society. Young peoples’ activism is also 
soldiers’ antiwar activism, antiracist activism, organizing of all kinds: 
the variety of emerging struggles documented in Letters from Young 
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Activists attests to. the multiplicity of young peoples’ experiences of 
activism. l i. 

This comes across in the exchange, between U.S. war resister Stephen 
Funk and Israeli refusenik Matan Kaminer, written to each other as each 
underwent a trial for their resistance. It has also been apparent of late in 
what is probably the other most visible movement of young people since 
9/11: the counter-recruitment movement, in which students have led the 
charge against military recruiters in their schools. This movement’s force 
has come from its participants’ strong sense that they are being targeted, 
that their schools are increasingly structured not with the goal of 
educating them, but of funneling them into a role as disposable soldiers 
for a war many of them oppose. This is necessarily a movement of young 
people—that’s who the recruiters are targeting, after all—but it is also a 
working-class movement which can raise wider. questions about the 
priorities of a society that puts profits before education, decent jobs, and 
even life itself. 

Young activists today are joining movements for many of the same 
reasons as previous generations, and are facing many of the same 
challenges. We are also struggling to find solutions, to understand and 
change our own movement. Some of the best letters in the book try to 
grapple with the kind of movement that’s necessary to transform the 
world. They succeed when they use a real experience in the movement to 
inform an argument about its direction. 

In that vein, one of the highlights of the book is Andy Cornell’s 
letter, which begins, “Dear Punk Rock Activism.” Chronicling his own 
introduction to activism and the appeal of the political, cultural “scene” 
he found, he also voices his frustration that the contribution this scene 
has made to his own life may not be matched by changes it’s making in 
the world. Cornell’s. argument is that there is a tension between the 
“culture of resistance” that punk rock activism embraces, in which people 
struggle against their own alienation by rejecting mainstream culture and 
forging alternative identities, and organizing, which he defines as 
“work[ing] to move other people to take action and help them develop 
skills, political analysis, and confidence within the context of 
organizations.” l 

The tension, he argues, comes from a conflation of the alienation that 
. young people experience in a profit-driven society, and the oppression 
and exploitation at the heart of that society. Cornell writes, 

As for organizing the white middle- or solidly working-class 

communities punks usually come from, we rarely live ‘there or 

identify with them once we can get away. Our instinct is that 
those communities are the problem, not part of the solution. 
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Thus, creating a new identity can become a substitute for creating 
lasting structural changes; rejecting mainstream society in one’s own life 
replaces the struggle to change that society in the wider world. 

This is a valuable critique—made “from a place of love”—of a cultural 
scene many young people have found appealing. It echoes a worry found 
in some of the most interesting letters in the book, like Stephanie 
Guilloud’s letter addressed “Dear friends.” An antiracist activist in 
Atlanta, she argues that it is all too easy for antiracist movements to 
devolve into.posturing and “status games,” instead of strategizing action 
campaigns that will deliberately challenge “institutions and structures of 
oppression rather than merely responding to oppressive behavior.” These 
letters tackle a central question for activists of all ages: what will it take 
for our movements to win real victories and create lasting changes? They 
represent the kind of honest discussion, coming out of the real 
experiences of years of activism, that our movements could stand to 
engage in more often. 

It’s a good sign that young people are engaging in this kind of 
critique today, because as new activists, our task is a daunting one. We 
face the challenge of building resistance to the most powerful 
government in world history from within its borders. But as Letters 
from Young Activists illustrates, we’ve already begun. 
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Darwins Materialism 
RICHARD YORK 


Niles Eldredge, Darwis Discovering the Tree of Life (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 2005), 288 pages, hardcover $35:00. 


The editors of the prestigious journal Science cannot be accused of 
indifference toward the public’s perception of scientific theories. In the 
December 23, 2005, issue they named Darwinian evolutionary theory as 
the breakthrough of the year. Of course, the original breakthrough 
occurred a century and a half ago, but since Darwin’s time scientists 
have made great strides in furthering the Darwinian project by refining 
our understanding of how evolution works, and last year, in particular, 
advances were made on many fronts. While genuine scientific progress 
was made within evolutionary studies, the resurrection of “creation 
science” as “intelligent design” and the renewed attempt by the Christian 
right to inflict such repackaged religious nonsense on our nation’s school 
children in the guise of science played no small part in directing the 
editors’ selection. Despite the unanimity of the scientific community 
about the reality of evolution, a large swath of the public and many 
prominent politicians, including the “born-again” George W. Bush, still 
prefer medieval superstition to the light of reason. 

The year 2009 will mark the 200th birthday of Charles Robert Darwin 
and the 150th anniversary of the publication of On the Origin of Species. 
In honor of this event, the respected paleontologist and evolutionary 
theorist Niles Eldredge of the American Museum of Natural History is 
serving as curator of an exhibition on Darwin that is in New York from 
November 19, 2005; to May 29, 2006, after which it will trave] to Boston, 
Chicago, Toronto, and finally London’s Natural History Museum in time 
for Darwin’s 200th birthday (for information on the exhibit, see http:// 
www.armnh.org/exhibitions/darwin/). To accompany the exhibit, Eldredge 
has prepared a well written and beautifully illustrated account of 
Darwin’s discovery and its enduring importance. Although Darwin: 
Discovering the Tree of Life does not present any singularly new’ 
discoveries about Darwin (which would be no easy feat in light of the: 
extensive research on him that has been ongoing for decades), it contains" 
a well-reasoned analysis of his writings and a review of some of the: 


"15 


Richard York teaches sociology at the University of Oregon. His research interests, 
include the global environmental crisis and the philosophy, history, and sociology of, 
science. He is coeditor of the Sage journal Organization & Environment. i 
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major developments in evolutionary theory that have occurred since his 
time. 

Famously, Darwin was slated to be a clergyman. However, he was 
also a passionate naturalist and eagerly took the opportunity to set out 
on the Beagle, which was commissioned to chart the southern coastal 
waters of South America, on a five-year trip around the world. His father ` 
did not want him to go, but in the end relented, so Darwin set forth 
from England on December 27, 1831, on an adventure that was to 
transform him and, ultimately, our understanding of the natural world. 
Eldredge tells the story of Darwin’s early life in a concise manner, but 
his focus is on Darwin’s writing, particularly his early notebooks (the 
Red and Transmutation notebooks), which show the development of his 
revolutionary ideas, and his early unpublished Sketch from 1842 and the 
more refined Essay from 1844 explaining his theory..Eldredge conveys 
well the joy he himself felt in following Darwin, through his writings, on 
his great intellectual adventure, and in seeing how Darwin developed his 
theory of evolution by natural selection. Eldredge portrays Darwin’s 
excitement, as captured in the notebooks, as the latter explored the 
consequences of his insights and worked to reconstruct our 
understanding of the natural world in light of the fact of evolution. The 
key aspects of the version of the theory ultimately published in On the 
Origin of Species in 1859 were already there in the Sketch and more 
clearly in the later more polished Essay, which Darwin had left 
instructions to his wife, Emma, to publish in case of his own death. 

Darwin’s long delay in publishing his theory of evolution—which he 
only did after he received a manuscript from Alfred Russel Wallace, then 
exploring the Malay Archipelago, describing his own independent 
discovery of natural selection—has long fascinated scholars. The reasons 
for the delay were undoubtedly complex, and surely included both ~ 
Darwin’s anticipation of the controversy that would ensue following 
publication of his materialist theory of evolution and his desire to 
present a fully developed theory backed by voluminous evidence, rather 
than an intriguing but insufficiently supported speculation. Although 
Darwin had not dramatically changed his theory between the early 1840s 
and 1859, he had amassed an extraordinary array of evidence supporting 
his conclusions over the intervening years. By the time he received 
Wallace’s manuscript in 1858: he had already been at work on a large 
book, Natural Selection, detailing the many lines of evidence supporting 
his theory, which he did intend to publish. Although Darwin was willing 
to allow Wallace to take sole credit for the discovery, Darwin’s friends, 
the great geologist Charles Lyell and the botanist Joseph Hooker, urged 
him to establish his priority. They brokered a delicate but honorable 
arrangement where both Wallace’s manuscript and extracts from Darwin’s 
unpublished 1844 essay, as well as other documents establishing Darwin’s 
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earlier and independent discovery, were presented to the Linnaean Society 
on July 1, 1858. All of this was published in August of the same year in 
the Society’s journal. Following this, Darwin abandoned the longer book 
project and produced the shorter, yet powerful. and convincing, Origin 
for publication in 1859, finally introducing his theory to a broad audience. 

Eldredge takes a position at odds with the thinking of many 
historians of science, arguing that Darwin’s evolutionary insights were 
primarily the result-of his commitment to the Baconian inductive method, 
rather than derived in part from his social milieu. While most historians 
of science agree that Darwin did not convert to the evolutionary 
perspective until after his return to England—when in March of 1837 the 
ornithologist John Gould informed Darwin that his bird specimens from 
the Galapagos islands were all finches (this was several months after his 
return in October of the previous year)*—Eldredge takes the view 
common among lay observers and practicing scientists that Darwin had 
been converted to an evolutionary perspective before his return to 
England (although somewhat after his visit to the Galapagos islands). He 
does not present strong evidence to support this contention—a few 
ambiguous notes here and there in the early notebooks—but he 
nonetheless shows that Darwin had a remarkably open mind and 
struggled to understand the natural world by piecing together many 
disparate clues. Darwin was, of course, well aware that some had argued 
for “transmutation’—the idea that species had evolved—including not 
only Lamarck, but also his own grandfather Erasmus Darwin. It would 
not be surprising to see that he had contemplated evolution at various 
times, but all parties agree that at the beginning of the voyage of the 


Beagle he was a creationist, and there is no unambiguous evidence of his © 


firm conversion to evolution until after his return to England. In contrast, 
as Eldredge points out, Wallace left England a committed evolutionist 
searching for evidence to back his conviction. 

‘Eldredge emphasizes that Darwin was a meticulous scholar as well as 
a careful and dynamic thinker. Although Eldredge. takes the position that 
Darwin originally came upon his evolutionary insight via induction from 
the observations made while on the voyage of the Beagle, he notes that 
Darwin then turned these insights around and applied them to deduce 
testable hypotheses about the biological world. Darwin also presented 
the facts he had observed in nature that led to his theory as ‘if they were 
" originally hypotheses deduced from his theory, obscuring the inductive 
origin of the insights. Darwin was surely adept at’ thinking both 
inductively and deductively, and he applied both approaches masterfully 
in his effort to understand the workings of the natural world. Eldredge’s 


* See Frank J. Sulloway, “Darwin and His Finches: The Evolution of a Legend," Journal of 
the History of Biology 15, no. 1 (1982): 1-53 and “Darwin's Conversion: The Beagle Voyage 
and Its Aftermath," Journal of the History of Biology 15, no. 3 (1982): 325-96. 
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presentation of Darwin’s methods and ways of thinking is both insightful 
and fascinating, even if his assertion that inductive reasoning played the 
primary role in generating Darwin’s insight may be controversial in some 
scholarly circles. 

In addition to tracing the development of Darwin’s ideas in his 
written work, Eldredge presents a brief outline of some of -the major 
developments in evolutionary theory that have occurred since Darwin’s © 
time, pointing to how, for good and bad, Darwin shaped the course of 
future evolutionary theory and research. Eldredge shows that although 
Darwin initially considered that “saltationism”’—i.e., abrupt, sudden 
change in lineages—might dominate evolution, he soon abandoned this 
view and settled firmly on the position that he held for the rest of his 
life, that evolution proceeds in a slow, smooth, gradual manner, 


‘ reminiscent of Charles Lyell’s uniformitarian view of geological change. 


This gradualist view has remained with the Darwinian tradition ever 
since. Eldredge and a growing number of other evolutionary theorists 
contend that this gradualist bias has hindered the recognition that some 
changes do indeed occur abruptly on a geological timescale, if not often 
on the timescale of a human lifespan. 

Eldredge also found that Darwin had seen the important role isolation 
plays in creating new species, but that he ended up downplaying its 
importance. Eldredge argues that Darwin’s decision here had long-lasting 
consequences, inhibiting insights. into the important role allopatric 
speciation (i.e., speciation brought about through geographic isolation of 
local populations from parent populations) played in the history of life. 
Nonetheless, in the end Eldredge finds that Darwin bequeathed to 
science a meticulously thought out theory and that he had carefully 
considered its many implications, seeing important aspects that others 
would not recognize for decades to come. 

Eldredge ends with a discussion of the modern controversy over | 
“intelligent design,” laying out the case for the vapidity of creationist 
dogma and the enduring intellectual force of Darwin’s insights. Why 
does Darwinian evolutionary theory remain so hard for so many to accept, 
even though the scientific evidence in support of it is as firmly 
established as that for the Copernican theory of the heliocentric solar 
system (which dethroned the earth as the center of the universe), which 
no one has seriously suggested be excised from school curricula? 
Although the answer to this question is undoubtedly multifaceted, the 
materialism inherent in the theory, which obviates arguments for a 
“higher” meaning or purpose to the universe and life, is surely the aspect 
many people find the most unpalatable. Brilliantly, Darwin showed how 
simple, mindless processes can construct finely detailed and functional 
structures—how there can indeed be design without a designer. Darwin, 
unlike Wallace, had the courage to extend his theory to explain the 
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origin of humans, hinting at this in the final chapter of Origin and 
explicitly developing the case in his later work The Descent of Man. 
While others saw only bleakness in Darwin’s materialist worldview, 
Darwin recognized grandeur in this view of life, not reason for despair. 
He clearly saw that this view was liberating. Darwin vanquished the 
opponents of reason in the last great intellectual battle of the 
Enlightenment, going beyond Newton’s materialist physics and showing 
that the magnificence of life itself could be explained by natural 
causation, without the invocation of supernatural forces. In this, he 
shared much with Karl Marx, who sought to understand the world and 
the human place in it without recourse to irrationalism, philosophical 
idealism, or theism. 

Niles Eldredge has spent a career investigating how evolution has 
played out on the geological timescale and developing the powerful 
perspective we inherit from Darwin. His latest book, Darwin, pays tribute 
to one of the truly great thinkers of all time and will be enjoyed by 
readers who wish to understand the biological world and how Darwin 
provided the key for unlocking its secrets. 





(continued from inside front cover) 


break the chains of imperialist domination that bind it. In other words, 
revolution in a slave country has to be anti-imperialist and anti-colonial.” 

This commitment to establishment of a socialist society finds expression. in 
the manifesto of the Hindustan Socialist Republican Association, of which 
Bhagat Singh was the leading light. Among other things, it states: 

“The hope of the proletariat is, therefore, now centred on socialism, which 
alone can lead to the establishment of complete independence and the removal 
of all-social distinctions and privileges.” 

Regarding the question of violence, the thoughts of Bhagat Singh is very 
nicely summed up by Bipan Chandra -“Going to the heart of the matter, he 
describes how the revolutionaries want to build a social order from which 
violence in all its forms will be eliminated, in which reason and justice will 
prevail and all questions will be settled hy argument and education. But this is 
precisely what imperialists, capitalists and other exploiters will not permit. 
Instead, they mercilessly suppress any effort to evolve socialism through 
education of the people and by peaceful methods. Hence, revolutionaries have 
to adopt violence as “a necessary item of their programme”. The entire 
question is brilliantly summed up when Bhagat Singh says thar the 
revolutionaries “have to resort to violent means as a terrible necessity.” 

To mark the 75th anniversary of Bhagat Singh’s Martyrdom, we would. like 
to remember him, by publishing the article written by Chaman Lal, Professor, 
Centre of Indian Languages (SLLCS), JNU, New Delhi (see page 62). 
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As we write this in late February, threats of a U.S. military intervention in 

Iran are intensifying in response to Washington’s claims that fran is attempting 

to develop nuclear weapons capabilities. The International Atomic Energy 

Agency has voted to take the issue of what it views as Iran’s noncompliance 

with the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty Safeguards Agreement to the United 

Nations Security Council in early March. Meanwhile, the Bush administration 

has repeatedly stated that a military strike against Iran by the United States is 

now “on the table.” Washington’s waving of its big stick coupled with its 

feeding of misinformation to a U.S. media system that has not hesitated to pass 
« these distortions on to the general public have already had their effect. A Los 
Angeles Times/Bloomberg poll taken in January indicated that “57% of 
Americans favor military intervention if lran’s Islamic government pursues a 
program that could enable it to build nuclear arms” (Los Angeles Times, 
January 27, 2006). A few days later President Bush declared in his State of the 
Union address that “the Iranian government is defying the world with its 
nuclear ambitions, and the nations of the world must not permit the [ranian 
regime to gain nuclear weapons. America will continue to rally the world to 
confront these threats.” 

Under these circumstances it is important to review a few salient facts. 
Iran has no nuclear weapons nor is it near to obtaining them. According to the 
influential London-based think tank, the International Institute for Strategic 
Studies (ISS), Iran is at least ten years away from producing enough highly 
enriched uranium for a single nuclear. bomb. Similarly the CIA, and the U.S. 
intelligence community in general, have estimated that it would cake Iran ten 
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years to build a bomb. (“Iran ‘Years from Nuclear Bomb,” BBC News, 
news.bbc.co.uk, January 12, 2006; “Iran is Judged Ten Years from Nuclear 
Bomb,” Washington Post, August 2, 2005). o 

There is no hard evidence at present that Iran is in violation of the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty itself. All of its known activities with respect to 
nuclear research conform to what is permitted under the treaty. As the 
Washington-based Center for Strategic and International Studies (CSIS) has 
declared in its draft report Iranian Nuclear Weapons? (February 21, 2006), 
“Iran does have the right to acquire a full nuclear fuel cycle for peaceful 
purposes under the terms of the Nuclear Nonproliferation treaty (NPT).” So far 
Iran has been able to provide plausible explanations for all its nuclear 
research and development activities, consistent with a civil nuclear power 
program~-leaving uncertainty as to whether it is undertaking to develop 
nuclear weapons or not. . 

Iranian nuclear research and development began in the 1950s under the 
Shah. In 1953 the CIA planned and executed a coup that deposed the 
democratically elected government of Prime Minister Mohammed Mossadeq. 
The United States placed the Shah in power, who ruled autocratically as a 
U.S.-allied “strongman” in the region. Beginning in the 1950s, the United States 
urged [ran to develop nuclear research facilities and provided it with 
` technology and expertise. Consequently, Iran expanded its nuclear research 
and facilities rapidly in the 1970s. In 1974 the Shah declared that Iran would 
have nuclear weapons “without a doubt and sooner than one would think.” In 
the late 1970s Iran, according to U.S. intelligence, had a clandestine program 
for the development of nuclear weapons. After the 1979 Iranian revolution that 
deposed the Shah, the new government under Ayatollah Khomeini put Iran’s 
nuclear research and development work on hold, ceasing construction on its 
major plants at Bushehr. Iran later relaunched its nuclear programs with the 
commencement of the Iraq-Iran War during which Iraq targeted Iran’s nuclear 
facilities, destroying the core of the Bushehr facilities in 1987 (CSIS, Iranian 
Nuclear Weapons?). 

If the existence of an Iranian nuclear weapons program is still uncertain, 
the fact that Iran has reasons to pursue nuclear weapons development is not. It 
has already been attacked by Iraq with missiles and chemical weapons. It is 
surrounded by countries with weapons of mass destruction: including Russia, 
China, Israel, India, and Pakistan, all of which have nuclear weapons (as well 
as chemical and probably biological weapons capabilities), Syria and Egypt, 
both of which have chemical weapons, and Turkey, with its NATO-based 
nuclear weapons and massive military capabilities. There are now around 
200,000 U.S. and allied troops in the Persian Gulf and Afghanistan. The United 
States has military bases almost completely ringing Iran in Turkey, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, Oman, the United Arab Emirates, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan, Tajikistan, and Kyrgyzstan. The two U.S. wars against Iraq 
demonstrated overwhelming U.S. conventional weapons capabilities. In 
addition U.S. nuclear weapons deployment in and around the Persian Gulf, 
especially through the presence of the U.S. fifth fleet in the waters of the 
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Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea, represent a constant threat to Iran. The 
United States declared Iran a member of the “Axis of Evil” in 2002 and 
claimed it had a right to “preventive war” against such “evil” states. This 
threat was subsequently carried out in the case of Irans neighbor Iraq. Irans 
leadership has every reason to believe that one of the chief reasons for U.S. 
aggression is its attempt to control the main sources of world oil as a means to 
global hegemony, making Iran, with its massive oil reserves, like Iraq before it, 
an obvious target. 

Although those proposing military intervention against Iran commonly point 
to Israel’s air strike against Iraqi reactors in 1981, that attack is now considered 
to have been a failure (Joseph Cirincione, “No Military Options,” 
www.carnegieendowment.org, January 19, 2006). According to the prestigious 
Oxford Research Group in a February 2006 briefing paper, Iran: Consequences 
of a War (www.oxfordresearchgroup.org.uk), a U.S. military attack on Iran’s 
nuclear facilities and high-technology infrastructure, which would also 
necessitate an attack on Iran’s military capabilities to prevent a military 
response, would lead to a protracted war that would inevitably engulf most of 
the Middle East. 

We find. it deeply disturbing that U.S. public opinion is being systematically 
prepared for crimes against the Iranian people that could potentially match the 
horrors unleashed by the United States and Britain upon Iraq—and that might 
bring on a general conflagration throughout the Middle East. As always, a 
formidable and daunting task faces anti-imperialist activists within the U.S. 
one-party state (run by what Gore Vidal has called its “two right wings”). 
There is every reason to believe that opposition to a U.S. “preventive war” 
against the people of Iran is almost universal outside the United States, while 
tens of millions of people inside the United States itself oppose such an 
expansion of the Middle East conflict. But mere opposition is not enough; 


‘actual mobilization in the cause of peace must take place if such opposition is 


to have an effect. One thing seems certain at present, the failure to act for 
peace will lead to the spread of war. —February 28, 2006 

The international publication, the Post-Autistic Economics Review, recently 
conducted a survey among its subscribers (located in 150 countries) regarding 
who they considered to be the greatest twentieth-century economists. The 
results were published in its February 24, 2006, issue. Over 1,200 subscribers 
voted. Ties were given the same rankings. We are glad to be able to announce 
that Paul Sweezy was ranked 15 in the poll behind: 1. John Maynard Keynes, 
2. Joseph Alois Schumpeter, 3. John Kenneth Galbraith, 4. Amartya Sen, 5. Joan 
Robinson, 6. Thorstein Veblen, 7. Michal Kalecki, 8. Friedrich Hayek, 9. Karl 
Polanyi, 10. Piero Sraffa, 1l. Joseph Stiglitz, 12. Kenneth Arrow, 13. Milton 
Friedman, and 14. Paul Samuelson. Both Joan Robinson and Michal Kalecki in 
the top 15 were MR (and MR Press) authors. The rankings also include: 
29. Ernest Mandel, 38. Robert Heilbroner, 43. Samir Amin, 49. Maurice Dobb, 
60. Paul Baran, 78. Samuel Bowles, 86. Andre Gunder Frank, and 86:Immanuel 
Wallerstein—all MR authors. You may obtain a free subscription to the Post- 
Autistic Economics Review, and read back issues, at www.paecon-net. 
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Remembering Bhagat Singh on the 75th anniversa y $ 
of his Martyrdom i 


CHAMAN LAL 


Bhagat Singh, 23 years of age when hanged by the British on March, 
23, 1931, remains to this day a model for the youth of India and the 
world. The accomplishments and heroism of his short life are worthy not 
only of our rerhembrance, but of our homage. 

In 1926 Bhagat Singh was already a leader in forming the Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha; a mass organization of youth that aimed to expose the 
exploitative character of British colonialism. Muzafar Ahmad, one of the 
founders of the communist movement and party in India recalled meeting 
with the eighteen year old Bhagat Singh in that year. The communist 
party had came into existence at Kanpur in 1925, and Abdul Majid of 
Peshawar and Muzaffar Ahmed had been imprisoned in the ensuing 
Kanpur Bolshevik conspiracy case. Bhagat Singh had come to pay his 
regards to Muzaffar Ahmed at the house of his co-prisoner and comrade 
Abdul Majid. Thus from the very beginning of Bhagat Singh’s active 
political life. there is evidence of his inclination towards the communist 
movement. 

Bhagat Singh, in jail and facing certain execution, wrote in 1930 the 
much reprinted pamphlet Why I am an Atheist. In his introduction to a 
1970s edition o Why I am an Atheist, the eminent historian Bipan 
Chandra wrote that “during 1925 to 1928, Bhagat Singh read voraciously, 
devouring in particular books on Russian revolution and Soviet Union, 
even though getting hold of such books was in itself at the time a: 
revolutionary and difficult task. He also tried to inculcate the reading 
and thinking habit among his fellow revolutionaries and younger 
comrades.” | > 

In 1924 the sixteen year old Bhagat Singh had joined the newly 
oe Hindustan Republican Association, that aimed to end colonial 
rule through. armed resistance. By 1927 much of the leadership of the 
HRA had been arrested, and several hanged. Leadership devolved upon 
Chandershekhar Azad and some extraordinary youths, among them Bhagat 
Singh. By the end of 1928, he and his comrades’ had accepted socialism 
as the final object of their activities and changed the name of their 
organization from HRA to HSRA (the Hindustan Socialist Republican 
Association). Adding the word ‘socialist? was immediately recognized to 
be of great significance, and the main motivation to add the word came 
from Bhagat Singh. And it was not a vague kind of socialism that Bhagat 
Singh was carrying in his mind. Bhagat Singh accepted socialism as a 
concept by going through books on Marxism and the experiences of the -« 
Soviet Union. 

Bhagat Singh had studied the tradition of violent resistance to British 
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colonial rule, and in his 1928 writings added the element of a Marxist 
understanding. 

On 8" April 1929 Bhagat Singh landed in jail with B.K Dutt after 
throwing a bomb into the Delhi Assembly. They had not sought to flee. 
We have a full record of his thought while jailed. His reading became 
even more organized and mature, despite the fact that in the Tittle less 
than two years before his execution on 23% March 1931, Bhagat Singh 
repeatedly fought against the atrocities of the jai] authorities by resorting 
to hunger strikes for weeks at a time. His reading was to prepare to 

resent the revolutionary viewpoint in the course of the two trials he 
aced: the Lahore conspiracy case, which resulted in his execution along 
with Sukhdev & Rajguru, and the prior Delhi Assembly bomb case, in 
which he and B.K Dutt were sentenced to be transported for life. 

He was treated with extraordinary cruelty, but the British could not 
crush his spirit. Sri Rajyam Sinha, in her memoir of her husband Bejoy 
Kumar Sinha (a comrade of Bhagat Singh) entitled A Revolutionary’s . 
Quest for Sacrifice, has given graphic details. The revolutionaries had 
.refused to come handcuffed into court. The court had agreed, but did 
not honor its word. A scuffle began and hell broke out. With police 
Bet pricked, a special force i Pathan policemen (known for their 

rutality) was requisitioned and merciless beating began. Bhagat Singh 
was singled out. Eight ferocious Pathans pounced on him and with their 
regulation boots, kicked him viciously and beat him with lathis. Mr. 
Roberts, a European officer, pointed at Sardar Bhagat Singh and said 
“this is the man, give him more beating.” They were dragged on the 
grourid and cared like logs of wood and thrown on the Benches. All 
this happened right in the presence of the visitors in the court compound. 
The Magistrate too was watching, later to claim that he had no 
jurisdiction as he was not formally presiding over the court. Sheo (Shiv) 
Verma (later in the CPM) and Ajoy Kumar Ghose (who rose to be 
General Secretary of CPI) became unconscious. Bhagat Singh then raised 
his voice and told the court, “I want to congratulate you on this. Sheo 
Verma is lying unconscious and if he dies, you will be responsible.” 

Bhagat Singh, just 22 years old at that time, by his towering 
personality terrorized the British Colonial power. They had learned how 
to deal with “terrorist groups” that had relied on confused religious arid 
nationalist ideologies. The British were confident they could deal with 
that kind of threat. But British colonialism became really terrorized when 
HRA turned into HSRA, Bhagat Singh became its chief ideologue, and by 
his statements and mature political conduct in jail and court rallied the 
masses of the country. Frequent hunger strikes for human and politica] 
rights for political prisoners were resorted to. Jatin Dass, one of their 
dearest comrades, sacrificed his life on 13'* September 1929 inside Lahore 
jail, and millions gathered at railway stations when his mortal remains 
were being taken by train from Lahore to Calcutta on their final journey. 
The admission that the popularity of Bhagat Singh and his comrades 
reached the level of Manageme Gandhi among the Indian masses was 
made by none other than B.Pattabhirammaya, who wrote the history of 
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the Congress party. l - 
In these lace years Bhagat Singh read voraciously inside the jail, 
. despite the certainty that he would! be hanged for his political actions. 
Even minutes before being taken to the gallows, he was reading a book 
by Lenin, obtained through his advocate. The Punjabi revolutionary poet 
Paash, himself martyred by Khalistani terrorists on 23" March, his hero’s 
martyrdom day, paid apt tribute to Bhagat Singh in one of his prose 
ieces by saying “Indian youth have to read the next page of Lenin’s 
Book left unread by Bhagat Singh at his death”. i 
Letters written from jail by Bhagat Singh invariably list the books he 
asked his visitors to bring from Dwarka Dass Library Lahore. These 
books were primarily on Marxism, economics, history & creative 
literature. Thus in a letter to his friend Jaidev Gupta, on 24* July 1930, 
Bhagat Singh asked: for following books to be sent him through his 
younger brother Kulbir: (i) Militarism by Karl Liebknecht; (ii) Why men 
fight by Bertrand Russell; (iii) Soviets at Work; (iv) Collapse of the 
Second International, (v) Leftwing Communism by Lenin; (vi) Mutual Aid 
by Prince Kroptokin; (vii) Field, Factories and Workshops; (viii) Civil 
war in France by Marx; (ix) Land Revolution in Russia; (x) The Punjab 
Peasant in Prosperity and Debt by Darling; (xi) Historical Materialism by 
Bukharin; and (xii) the novel The Spy by Upton Sinclair. 
Bhagat Singh had command of four languages, without much formal 
training or education. He wrote in Punjabi, Hindi, Urdu and English. His 
jail notebooks collect excerpts from one hundred and eight authors and 


43 books including prominently Marx and Engels, but also Thomas Paine, 


Descartes, Machiavelli, Spinoza, Lord Byron, Mark Twain, Epicurus, 
Francis Bacon, Madan Mohan Malviya, Bipan Chander Pal, and many 
others. The only extensive original.comments in the jail notebook are on 
the subject “The Science of State.” Bhagat Singh seems to have been 
panti an essay or book on the history of the political development of 
society from primitive communism to modern socialism. 

For today’s youth the only name that compares is that of Che Guevera, 
who was as committed and who faced death with as much courage as 
Bhagat Singh. Leaving the security of being a Minister in revolutionary 
Cuba, Che Guevera took to the jungles of Bolivia to fight U.S imperialism 
to liberate the whole of Latin America, leaving behind the boundaries of 
narrow nationalism. Che Guevara with his wide experience was of course 
far more advanced in thought than Bhagat Singh, yet the qualities of 
spirit, of commitment for revolution, oF sincerity, bring these young 
revolutionaries close to each other. Both fought imperialism and capitalist 
exploitation of mankind ferociously, and each died for a cause dearer to 
him than his own life. 

In a letter to the Governor of the Punjab on 20% March 1931, three 
days before his execution, Bhagat Singh wrote: “Let us declare that the 
state of war does exist and shall exist till so long as the Indian toiling 
masses and the natural resources are being exploited by a handful of 
parasites. They may be purely British Capitalist or mixed British and 
Indian or even purely Indian. They may be carrying on their insidious 
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exploitation through mixed or even a purely .Indian bureaucratic 
apparatus. All these things make no difference. No matter, if your 
Government tries and succeeds in winning oyer the leaders of the Indian 
society through petty concessions and compromises and thereby cause a 
temporary demoralization in the main body of forces. No matter, if once 
again the Indian movement, the Revolutionary party, finds itself deserted 
in the thick of the war..The war shall continue. It shall be waged ever 
with new vigor, greater audacity and unflinching determination till the 
Socialist Republic is established and the present social order is 
- completely replaced by a new social order, based on social prosperity 
and thus every sort of exploitation is put an end to and the humanity is 
ushered into the era of genuine and permanent estas days of 
capitalist and imperialist exploitation are numbered. The war neither 
began with us nor is going to end with our lives. It is the inevitable 
consequence of historical events and the existing environments. Our 
humble sacrifices shall only be a link in the chain that has very accurately 
been beautified by the unparalleled sacrifice of Mr. Das and most tragic 
but noblest sacrifice of Comrade Bhagwati Charn and the glorious death 
of our warrior Azad.” . 

Netaji Subhash Bose in a big public meeting in Delhi on same day 
- (20" March) said “Bhagat Singh is today not a person, but a symbol. He 
symbolizes the spirit of revolt, which has taken possession of country.” 
The Free Press Journal in its issue of 24 March 1931 wrote: “S. Bhagat 
Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdev live no longer. In their death lies their 
victory let there be no mistaking it. The bureaucracy has annihilated the 
mortal frame. The nation has assimilated the immortal spirit. Thus shall 
Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukhdev live eternally to the dismay of the 
bureaucracy..fo the nation, S. Bhagat Singh and colleagues will ever 
remain the symbols of martyrdom in the cause of freedom.” And indeed 
the supremos and sahibs of the 1931 Raj are wholly forgotten, while 
millions and millions today recall and honor the twenty three year old 
they hanged. 

Reading Bhagat Singh’s jail notebook and court statements, replace 
the word ‘British? with ‘American’ and today’s reality is not far away. 
Bhagat Singh was clear that what mattered was not whether the leaders 
were British or Indian. The Indian rulers of today fit into the category of 
_those ‘pure Indians’ won through ‘petty concessions’ by U.S. imperialism; 
but in the words of Bhagat Singh - ‘The war shall continue.’ Che Guevera 
and Allende haunt the United States in today’s Bolivia just as Bhagat 
Singh remains to haunt the Bushs @& Blairs and those who do their 
bidding in India. 

Bipan Chandra has rightly concluded that “it is one of the greatest 
tragedies of our people that this giant of a brain was brought to a sto 
so early by the colonial authorities.” It is the nature of colonialism an 
eee to cause such tragedies, be it in India or Vietnam, in Iraq, 
Palestine or Latin America. But the people do avenge these crimes by yet 
more ferocious struggles against imperialism, if not today, then 
tomorrow. Our task is to keep the memory of our martyrs fresh, and by 
doing so we prepare the victories of tomorrow. 
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Editorial 


Until April 17 three representatives from ie Narmada valley (Jamsing 
Nargave from the village of Amlali in Badwani district, Bhagwatibai 
Jatpuria from the village of Nissarpur in Dhar district and Medha Patkar) 
were on a 20 day hunger strike at Jantar mantar, New Delhi to protest the’ 
decision to raise the SSP dam height to 121m. A second demand was for the 
stoppage of further construction until rehabilitation of temporarily and 
permanently affected families is completed as per the Narmada Tribunal 
Award. On the other hand Narendra Modi, the chief Minister of Gujarat 
who had begun his 51 hour fast April 17, in support of increasing the height 
of the dam, withdrew it the next evening and said construction on the dam 
- on Narmada river would go on side by side with effective rehabilitation of 
the people displaced by the project. Modi accused the Centre of “playing 
dirty politics” and hampering development of the state. 

It seems that the controversy over giant dams has now boiled down to) 
the question of proper rehabilitation and resettlement, as if that could be 
carried out “side by side”. But if we have a look to the past, a very grim 
picture emerges. In 1948, while laying the foundation stone of Hirakund 
dam, Jawahar Lal Nehru told the villagers “If you are to suffer, you should 
suffer in the interest of the country” and termed the dams as “the temple 
of development”. In 1994 the Govt. of India admitted that 10 million people 
displaced by dams, mines, deforestation and other development projects 
were stil] “awaiting rehabilitation” (a figure that is considered as gross 
underestimation by most independent researchers). It was revealed in 2001 
that over 700 people displaced by the construction of Bhakra Dam (started 
in 1948 and completed in 1963) are still awaiting rehabilitation (The 
Tribune, 19* December,200)). 

According to a study of 58 Dams conducted by the Indian Institute of, 
Public Administration, nearly 62% of the population displaced were tribals 
(Adibasi) and members of the scheduled castes. But nationally together 
they make up only a little over 24.5% of the population. For tribals 
(Adibasi) alone, their proportion in the national population is only a little 
over 8%, while their proportion among the displaced was over 47%. The 
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The Household Debt Bubble 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


It is an inescapable truth of the capitalist economy that the uneven, 
class-based distribution of income is a determining factor of 
“consumption and investment. How much is spent on consumption goods 
depends on the income of the working class. Workers necessarily spend 
all or almost all of their income on consumption. Thus for households in 
the bottom 60 percent of the income distribution in the United States, 
average personal consumption expenditures equaled or exceeded average 
pre-tax income in 2003; while the fifth of the population just above them 
used up five-sixths of their pre-tax income (most of the rest no doubt 
taken up by taxes) on consumption.' In contrast, those high up on the 
income pyramid—the capitalist: class and their relatively well-to-do 
hangers-on—spend a much smaller percentage of their income on 
+ personal consumption. The overwhelming proportion of the income of 
capitalists (which at this level has to be extended to include unrealized 
capital gains) is devoted to investment. 

It follows that increasing inequality in income and wealth can be 
expected to create the age-old conundrum of capitalism: an accumulation 
(savings-and-investment) process that depends on keeping wages down 
while ultimately relying on wage-based consumption to support economic 
growth and investment. It is impossible to do as suggested by the early- 
twentieth-century U.S. economist J. B. Clark—to “build more mills that 

« should make more mills for ever’—in the absence of sufficient consumer 
demand for the products created by these mills.? 

Under these circumstances, in which consumption and ultimately 
investment are heavily dependent on the spending of those at the bottom 
of the income stream, one would naturally suppose that a stagnation or 
decline in real wages would generate crisis-tendencies for the economy 
by constraining overall consumption expenditures. There is no doubt 
about the growing squeeze on wage-based incomes. Except for, a small 
rise in the late 1990s, real wages have been sluggish for decades. The 
typical (median-income) family has sought to compensate for this by 





This article returns to an issue addressed here six years ago—in The Editors, 
“Working-Class Households and the Burden of Debt,” Monthly Review, May 2000. It 
“represents an attempt to update and extend that earlier analysis. Although the tables 
below are similar to those in the earlier article, some changes have been made in the 
presentation of the data due to alterations in government statistical sources. 
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oy ajnereasing dtssrümber of jobs. and working hours per household. 

4 “rH A Nevertheless” therreal: (inflation-adjusted) income of the typical household 
“fell for five years in a row through 2004. The bottom 95 percent of > 
income recipients experienced decreasing real average household income 
in 2003-04 (with the top’5 percent, however, making sharp gains): i In 

2005 real wages fell-by 0.8 percent. 

Nevertheless, rather than declining as a result, overall consumption 
has. continued .to climb. Indeed, U.S. economic growth is ever more 
dependent .on. what appears at first glance to be unstoppable incfeases in 
consumption. Between. 1994 and 2004 consumption grew faster than., 

national income, with the share of personal consumption expenditures in: 
GDP rising from 67, to 70 percent.* How is this paradox—declining-real 
wages and soaring consumption—to be explained? 

Commenting on this same problem in’ this space in May 2000 (near 
the end of the previous business cycle expansion) we asked: 





. But if this [stagnating’ wages] is ‘the case, where is ‘all of the 
consumption. coming from? Haş” capital _managed somehow to ` 
square the ‘ircle—to’ increase consumption rapidly while ` 
simultaneously holding down wages? The obvious answer—or a - 
good part.of it—is that ina period of stagnant wages, working: 
people are increasingly living beyond their means by borrowing | in 
order to make ends meet (or, in some cases, in a desperate 
attempt to inch up their’ living standards). To a* considerable 
extent, the current economic expansion has been bought — on. ~ 
consumer debt. oS 


If this was the case six years ago just before the ge economic 
downturn, it is even more so today and the potential consequences are 
worse. Since consumption, expenditures havé been rising in the United. ) 
States much faster than incońe the result has been a rise inthe ratio of' 
overall consumer-debt to disposable income. As shown in table 1, the 
ratio of outstanding’ consumer debt to consumer disposable income has 
more than doubled over the last three decades from 62 percent in 1975 to 
127 percent’in 2005. This is partly made ‘possible by historically low 
interest rates, which have made it easier to service the debt in recent 
years (although interest rates are now rising). Hence,.a better indication 
of the actual financial impact of the debt on households is provided by 
the debt service ratio—consumer debt service payments to consumer 
disposable income. Chart 1 shows the rapid‘increase in the debt service 
ratio during the quarter-century from 1980-to the present, with a sharp 
‘upturn beginning in the mid- 1990s _ and? * continuing with only slight. 
interruptions ever since. 
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Table 1: Outstanding Consumer Debt as Percentage of Disposable Income 
(in billions of dollars) 
il. 


Consumer Debt > Consumer Disposable _ Debt as Percent of 
e T . Income ‘ Disposable Income 
1975 ` 736.30 0° + 18745 0 o) 62.0 ° 
1980 1397.1 a 2009.0 D 69.5 
1985 2272.5 ~ 3109.3. 73.0 
1990 3592.9 4285.8 83.8 
A995 4858.1 5408.2 a 89.8 
2000 6960.6 ee 7194.0 96.8 


2005 11496.6. ~ 9039.5 ° '. 127.2: 


Note: Disposable income is the income after paying taxes. 

Source: Board of Governors of the Federal.Reserve System, Flows of Funds Accounts 
of the United States, Historical Series and Annual Flows and Outstandings, Fourth 
Quarter 2005 (March 9, 2006). Available at http://www. federalreserve.gov/releases/ZI/ 
Current/. : 


= Aggregate data of this kind, however, does not tell us much about 

“the impact of such debt on various: income groups (classes). For 
information on that it is necessary to turn to the Federal Reserve Board’s ' 
Survey of Consumer Finances, which is carried out every three years. 
Table 2 provides data on what is known as the “family debt burden” 
(debt service payments as a percentage of disposable income) by income 
percentiles. Although theYfamily debt burden:fell for almost all levels of 
income during the most recent recession (marked by the 200F survey) it 
has risen sharply during thé latest sluggish expansion. For those families 
in the median-income percéntiles (40.0-59.9), debt burdéeris have how 

«reached their peak levels for the entire period 1995-2004.-These families 
have seen their debt service payments as a perceritage of disposable 
income increase by about 4 percentage points since 1995, to almost 20 
percent—higher than any other income group. The lowest debt burden is 
naturally to-be found in those in the highest (90-100) income percentiles, 
where it drops to less than 10 percent of disposable income. 

All of this points to the class nature of the distribution of household 
debt. This is even more obvious when one looks at those indebted 
families who carry exceptionally high debt burdens and those that are 
more than sixty days past due in their debt service payments. Table 3 
shows the percentage of indebted families by income percentiles that 
have family debt burdens ‘above 40 percent. Such financial distress is 
inversely correlated with income. More than a quarter of the poorest 
indebted families—those in the lowest fifth of all families—are carrying 
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such heavy debt burdens. Families in the next two-fifths above that, i.e., 
in the 20.0-59.9 income percentiles, have experienced increases in the 
percentage of indebted families carrying such excessive debt burdens; 
since 1995—with the number of indebted families caught in this debt 
trap rising to around 19 percent in the second lowest quintile, and to 
around 14 percent even in the middle quintile. In contrast, for those in 
the 40 percent of families with the highest incomes, the percentage of 
households experiencing such financial distress has diminished since 
1995. Thus with the rapid rise in outstanding debt to disposable income, 
financial distress is ever more solidly based in lower-income, worn: 
class families. 


Chart 1: Consumer Debt Service Ratio (Debt Service Payments to 
Disposable Income) Eo 
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Note: The debt service ratios provided in the Federal Reserve’s Household Debt 
Service and Financial Obligations Ratios data (used in this chart) and in the Survey of 
Consumer Finances (used in the following tables) are not. directly comparable. The data 
here is based on aggregate consumer debt service to aggregate consumer disposablé 
income and not on‘survey data as in the tables that follow. 

Source: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve Board, Household Debt Service wit 
Financial Obligations Ratios, www.federalreserve.gov/releases/housedebt/. 
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Table’2: Family Debt Burden. Debt Service Payments as a Percentage of 
Family Income 


Income 1995 ~ 1998 2001 2004 
Percentile i ae 
Less than 20 19.1 18.7 16.1 18.2 
20-39.9 17.0 16.5 = 15.8 16.7 
40-59.9 15.6 18.6 17.1 19.4 
60-79.9 17.9 19.1 16.8 18.5 
80-89.9 16.6 16.8 17.0 17.3 


90-100 9.5 10.3 8.1 9.3 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, “Recent Changes in U.S. 
Family Finances: Results from the 2001 and 2004 Survey of Consumer Finances,” Federal 
Reserve Bulletin (2006), www.federalreserve.gov/pubs/bulletin/2006/financesurvey.pdf/.* 
Table 3: Percentage of Indebted Families Whose Debt Service Payments Are 
Above 40 Percent of Family Income 





Income Percentile 1995 1998 2001 ` 2004 
«Less than 20 27.5 l 29.9 29.3 27.0 
20-39.9 18.0 18.3 16.6 18.6 
40-59,9 9.9 | 15.8 12.3 13.7 
60-79.9 7.7 . 9.8 6.5 © 74 
80-89.9 4.7 3.5 3.5 2.4 
90-100 l 23 2.8 20 1.8 


Source: See note to table 2. — 


Soaring family debt burdens naturally pave the way to defaults and 
bankruptcies. Personal bankruptcies during the first’ G. W. Bush 
administration totaled nearly five million, a record for any single term in 
the White House. Due to the harsh bankruptcy legislation passed by 
‘Congress in 2005 the number of bankruptcies has recently declined—at 
least in the short term. But by making it more difficult for families to 
free themselves from extreme debt burdens, this is certain. to produce 





* In the Survey of Consumer Finances “family” has a meaning close to that of household 
encompassing even single individual households under the term “family”).. Hence, the 
“xwo terms are used interchangeably in the present article. As stated in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin article presenting the results of the survey: “The definition of ‘family’ 
sused throughout this article differs from that typically used in other government studies. 
Mn the SCF, a household unit is divided into a ‘primary economic unit? (PEU)—the 
Kamily—and everyone else in the household. The PEU is intended to be the economically 
dominant single individual or couple (whether married or living together as partners) 
and all other persons in the household who are financially interdependent with that 
economically dependent person or household” (A36). 
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ever greater numbers of workers who are essentially “modern- aay 
indentured servants.” 


Table 4: Percentage of Indebted Families Whose Debt Service Payment Ae 
Sixty Days or More Past Due on Any Debt Service Payment 


Income Percentile 1995 . 1998 - 2001-- 2004 
Less than 20 10.2 12.9 13.4 15.9 
20-39.9 10.1 12.3 t7 13.8 
40-59.9 8.7 10.0 7.9: 10.4 
60-79.9 6.6 5.9 40 A rn: 
80-89.9 - 2.8 3.9 2.6 2.3 
90-100 -> 40 16 -~ t * Ta 


Source: See note to table 2. 


Table 4 shows the percentage of indebted families in each income 
category that are sixty days or more past due’ on any debt service 
payment. For families below the 80th percentile in income the percentage 
of indebted families falling into this category has grown sharply since 
1995. In contrast ‘families in the 80th percentile and above have seen a 
‘drop in the percentage of indebted families that are overdue on a deb’ 
payment. Again, we see that the growth of financial distress in the 
United States today is centered on working-class households. 

The. biggest portion of debt is’ secured by primary residence, the main 
asset of the vast majority of families. Debt secured by homes has 
continued to soar. Between 1998 and 2001 the median amount of home- 
secured debt rose 3.8 percent; while from 2001-04 it rose a phenomenal 
27.3 percent! Around 45 percent of homeowners with a first-lien mortgage 
refinanced ‘their homes in 2001-04 (as compared with 21 percent in the 
previous three years), with more than a third of these borrowing mone 
beyond the amount refinanced. The median amount of, the seg 
equity extracted by such borrowers was $20,000.° Despite skyrocketing 
house prices ‘in recent years the ratio of homeowner’s - equity/value of 
household real estate has continued to decrease from 68 percent in 1980- 
au to 59 percent in 1990-99, to 57 percent in 2000-05.’ 

- As house prices have soared more risky forms of mortgage lending 
have emerged. Left Business Observer editor Doug Henwood noted in 
The Nation (March 27, 2006), -> G 


Time was, you had to come up with a hefty down payment to buy 
a house. No longer: In 2005 the median first-time buyer put down 
only 2 percent of the sales price, and 43 percent made no down 

* payment at all. And almost a third of new mortgages ifi 2004 and ~ 
O05 were at adjustable rates (because the initial payments are lower 
than on fixed-rate loans). At earlier peaks interest rates were near 
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cyclical highs, but the past few years have seen the lowest interest 

rates in a generation. So adjustable mortgages are likely to ae 

only one way: up.’ 

The typical family is also mired in credit card debt. At present nearly 
two-thirds of all cardholders carry balances and pay finance fees each 
month—with the average debt balance ‘per cardholder rising to $4,956 at 
the end of 2005. In recent years, there has been a shift from fixed to 
variable rate cards, as interest rates have begun to rise, with about two- 
thirds of all credit cards now carrying variable rates—up from a little 
more than half a year ago. Interest rates on cards are rising rapidly— 
what the Wall Street Journal has called “The Credit-Card Catapult” 
(March 25, 2006). In February 2006 the average interest rate for variable- 
rate cards jumped to 15.8 percent from 12.8 percent for all of 2005. 
Meanwhile, the portion of credit card-issuer profits represented by fees 
went up: from 28 percent in 2000 to an estimated 39 percent in 2004. 
Altogether unpaid credit card balances at the end of 2005 amounted to a 
total of $838 billion.’ The effects of this fall most heavily on working- 
class and middle-income families. According to the Survey of Consumer 
Finances, the percentage of households carrying credit card balances rises 
with income up until the 90th income percentile, and then drops 
- precipitously. 

Another realm of increased borrowing is installment borrowing, 
encompassing loans that have fixed payments and fixed terms such as 
automobile loans and student loans—constituting the two biggest areas 
of installment borrowing. In- 2001-04 the average amount owed on such 
loans grew by 18.2 percent. 

Low-income families are more and more subject to predatory lending: 
payday loans; car title loans, subprime mortgage lending, etc.—all of 
which are growing rapidly in the current climate of financial distress. 

{ According to the Center for Responsible Lending, 


A typical car title loan has a triple-digit annual interest rate, 
requires repayment within one month, and is madè for much less 
than the value of the'‘car....Because the loans are structured to be 
repaid as a single balloon payment after a very short term, 
borrowers frequently cannot pay the full amount due on the 
maturity date and instead find themselves extending or ‘rolling 
over’? the loan repeatedly. In this way, many borrowers pay fees 
well in excess of the amount they originally borrowed. If the 
borrower fails to keep up with these recurring payments, the lender 
may summarily repossesses the car.” 
The growing financial distress of households has led to the rise of an 
~ army of debt collectors, with the number of companies specializing in 
buying and collecting unpaid debts rising from around 12 in 1996 to 


we 
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more than 500 by 2005. According to the Washington Post, this has led 
to: “Embarrassing calls at work. Threats of jail and even violence. 
Improper withdrawals from bank accounts. An increasing number of 
consumers are complaining of abusive techniques from companies that 
are a new breed of debt collectors.”” 

In this general context of rising household debt, it is of course the 
rapid increase in home-secured borrowing that is of the greatest 
macroeconomic significance, and that has allowed this system of debt 
expansion to balloon so rapidly. Homeowners are increasingly 
withdrawing equity from their homes to meet their spending needs and 
pay off credit card balances. As a result, “in the October to December 
[2005] period, the volume of new net home mortgage borrowing rose by 
$1.11 trillion, bringing the level of outstanding mortgage debt to $8.66 
trillion—an amount that equaled 69.4 percent of U.S. GDP.”® The fact 
that this is happening at a time of growing inequality of income and 
wealth and stagnant or declining real wages and real income for most 
people leaves little‘ doubt that it is driven to a considerable extent by 
need as families try to maintain their living standards. 

The housing bubble, associated with rising house prices and the 
attendant increases in home refinancing and spending, which has been 
developing for decades, was a major factor in allowing the economy to 
recover from the 2000 stock market meltdown and the recession in the 
following year. Only two years after the stock market decline, the 
iconoclastic economist and financial analyst Stephanie Pomboy of 
MacroMavens was writing of “The Great Bubble Transfer,” in which the 
continuing expansion of the housing bubble was miraculously 
compensating.for the decline in the stock market bubble by spurring 
growth in its stead. Yet, “like the bubble in financial assets,” Pomboy 
wrote, 


The new real estate bubble has its own distinctly disturbing 
characteristics. For example one could argue, and quite cogently, 
that the home has become the new “margin account” as consumers 
through popular programs like ‘“cash-out” Refi[nancing] 
increasingly leverage against unrealized gains in their single largest 
asset. Perhaps the most disturbing hallmark of this Refi mania is 
the corresponding plunge in homeowners’ . equity-stake....The cash- 
out Refi numbers reveal a “speculative fervor” that makes the 
Nasdaq mania look tame. According to estimates by Fannie Mae, 
the average cash-out Refi is $34,000. This sounds like a lot to me, 
particularly considering that the median home price is just 
$150,000...€.g., the average Joe is extracting 20% of his home 
value!“ 


The surprising strength of consumption expenditures, rising faster 
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than disposable income, has most often been attributed to the stock 
market wealth effect (the notion that the equivalent of-a couple of 
percentages of increases in stock market wealth go to enhanced 
consumption expenditures by the rich—those who mostly own the 
nation’s stocks). Pomboy argues, however, that “there is evidence to 
suggest that the housing wealth effect may be significantly larger than 
the stock market wealth effect....Based on a recent study by Robert 
Schiller (of ‘Irrational Exuberance’ fame) housing has always been a more 
important driver for consumers than-the stock market. In his rigorous 
_ state by state and 14 country analysis, he found housing to have twice 
= the correlation with consumption than the stock market has.” For 
Pomboy, this suggested that the writing was on the wall: “With 
homeowners’ equity near all-time lows, any softening in home prices 
could engender the risk of a cascade into negative equity. But éven more 
immediately, the increase in mortgage debt service (again, despite new 
lows in mortgage rates) does not bode well for consumption as the Fed 

prepares to reverse course”—and raise interest rates. i 

The decrease in home equity and the increase in mortgage debt 
service (and the debt service ratio as a whole) suggest how great the 
- “speculative fervor” underpinning consumption growth actually is today. 
The housing bubble and the strength of consumption in the economy are 
connected to what might be termed the “household debt bubble,” which 
could easily burst as a result of rising interest rates and the stagnation 
or decline of housing prices. Indeed, the median price of a new home 
has declined for four straight months at the time of this writing, with 
sales of new single-family homes dropping by 10.5 percent in February, 
the biggest decline in almost a decade, possibly signaling a bursting of 
the housing bubble. 

In a recent interview, “Handling the Truth,” in Barron’s magazine, 
Stephanie Pomboy argued that the U.S. economy was headed into “an 
environment of stagflation [tepid growth combined with high 
unemployment and rising prices].” Among the reasons for this, she 
claimed, were the weaknesses in wage income and the inability of 
consumer’s to continue to support the household debt bubble. “Already, 
consumer purchasing power is limited by...lackluster income growth, 
specifically wages.” For Pomboy, corporations have been increasingly 
focusing on the high end of the consumer market in recent years, while 
the low end (that part supported by wage-based consumers) is in danger 
of collapsing. Even Wal-Mart, the bastion of low-prices that caters 
primarily to the working class, is beginning to stock products that they 
hope will attract higher-income families.’ 

The weakness of incomes at the bottom, and the squeeze on working- 
class consumption—so-called “low-end consumption”—is a serious 
concern for an economy that has become more and more dependent on 
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consumption to fuel growth, given the stagnation of investment. With 
declining expectations of profit on new investment, corporations have 
been sitting on vast undistributed corporate profits, which rose, Pomboy 
says, as high as $500 billion and are now around $440 billion. The total 
cash available to corporations, just “sitting in the till,” at the end of 
2005 was, according to Barron’s, a record $2 trillion. “The shocking 
thing, obviously,” Pomboy states, “is that they have been sitting on this 
cash and they are not doing anything with it despite incredible incentives 
to spend it, not just fiscally but from an interest-rate-standpoint. It’s not 
like keeping and sitting on cash is a particularly compelling investment 
idea right now. It speaks a lot about the environment that CEOs see out 
there with potentially the continued [capital] overhang that we've got 
from the post-bubble period.”” 

The truth is that without a step-up in business investment dhe Lis: 
economy will stagnate—a reality that speculative bubbles can hold off 
and disguise in various ways, though not entirely overcome. But 
investment is blocked by overaccumulation and overcapacity. Hence, the 
likely result is continued slow growth, the further piling up of debt, and 
the potential for financial meltdowns. There is no growth miracle whereby 
a mature capitalist economy prone to high exploitation and vanishing 
investment opportunities (and unable to expand net exports to the rest 
of the world) can continue to grow rapidly—other than through the 
action of bubbles that only threaten to burst in the end. 

The tragedy of the U.S.-economy is not one of excess consumption 
but of the ruthless pursuit of wealth by a few at the cost of the 
population ‘as a whole. In the end the only answer lies in a truly 
revolutionary reconstruction of the entire society. Such a radical 
reconstruction is obviously not on the table right now. Still, it is time 
for a renewed class struggle from below—not only to point the way to 
an eventual new system, but also, more immediately, to protect workers 
from the worst failures of the old. There is no question where such a 
struggle must begin: labor must rise from its ashes. 
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The only pa~t of the so-called national wealth that actually enters into 


a the collective possession of a modern nation is—the national debt. 


—Karl Marx, “The Genesis of the Industrial Capitalist,” Capital, vol. I 
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An esteemed colleague read three paragraphs of news clip on employer 
pensions before he realized it was from the satirical newspaper The 
Onion. The tip off was the interview with an eighty-seven-year-old 
machine shop worker struggling with widowhood, high stress, and early 
stage Alzheimer’s at General] Electric. Early stage Alzheimer’s was the 
first clue, not the eighty-seven-years of age. Satire writers must have a 
holy grail of seconds before the earnest reader starts chuckling; my 
colleague’s delay might be a record. It takes three seconds to know 
“Cindy Sheehan loses second son in Katrina” is a lampoon. The reason it 
took so long to laugh at a news story that GE was adopting a new 
policy of “lifetime” jobs and a new forty-five-year vesting period for their 
pensions is that it is credible; the signs of the end of retirement are all 
around. 

Scarcely a day passes without a new pension nightmare: Social 
Security privatization, pension terminations by corporations that are ’ 
household names (such as Delphi and United Airlines), household saving 
reaching another new low, canceled retiree health benefits, and 401(k) 
accounts becoming “201(k)s” while replacing traditional pensions. 
Airlines were able to use bankruptcy court to abandon their defined 
benefit obligations. Most of the pensions were protected by the Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corporation (PBGC), but future accrual was scrapped. 
The PBGC will not be able’ to handle many more obligations .without 
more defined benefit plans coming in. That is why efforts to enhance the 
defined benefit system are so crucial—they grow or die. 

These nightmares reflect an unpleasant reality. What we need to know 
is what has caused reality to change. The changes in the retirement 
future of Americans stem from the decline of union contracts, a dramatic 
shift in presidential and congressional attitudes about government 
responsibility for social insurance, and the substitution of defined 
contribution or 401(k)-type accounts for traditional defined benefit 
pensions. 

The current federal policy of promoting an “ownership society” means 
shifting risks that were once spread out among many workers and 
employers to individuals, who are now expected to manage individual 


Teresa Ghilarducci teaches economics at Notre Dame University and is a visiting 
professor at the New School for Social Research this spring. She was a member of the 
Advisory Board of the Pension Benefit Guarantee Corporation. 
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accounts: their 40l(k) plans, their health savings accounts, and, if 
powerful forces get their way, Social Security ir-dividual accounts. None 


of this bodes well for 
working people. Twenty 
years of experience with 
401(k) plans reveal that 
workers will never’be able 
to accumulate enough assets 
in individual accounts and 
a choose payout options that 
will provide a steady stream 
of income for life after 
retirement. This means that 
Americans will turn to. the 
option that American adults 
have always relied on— 
contingent, ' low-paying 
jobs—and will lose: one of 
the few remaining 
. accomplishments of the 

‘American working class, 
retirement. 


Whither Retirement? 


The concept of retirement 
changed in the post-Second 
World War period, when 
U.S. workers, through their 
collective = power; > won 

“retirement time. And 
retirement time increased 
dramatically as a result of 
two factors. First, there 
were large increases in 
longevity, primarily in the 
mid-1970s, because of three 


contemporaneous — trends: 
reduced smoking among 
men, increased Social 
Security benefits, and 


Defined Benefit Plan: An employer pension 
plan in which a retired employee receives a 
specific amount based typically on salary history 
and years of service. The employer determines 
the investments and bears the investment risk 
and return, agreeing to pay the stated benefit. 
Investment gains or losses do not affect the 
benefit payable to the plan participant at 
retirement. 

Defined ‘benefit plans usually pay out 
benefits in the form of a life annuity. Due to 
the Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
(ERISA) of 1974, most defined benefit- plans are 
further guaranteed with insurance under a 
program administered by a government 
agency called the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation (PBGC). l 


Defined Contribution Plan or 401(k) Plan: 
A retirement savings plan administered at the 
workplace that sets aside a certain amount of 


money each year for an employee. Employers 
do not have to contribute to the plan; but they 
do administer it. The- employee determines how 
much to contribute subject to limitations. These 


contributed funds are invested in investment 
products containing stocks, bonds or other 
securities. The employer chooses the investment 
products but the worker decides how their 
funds are allocated among them. Some plans 
restrict the bulk of the investments in the 
employer's stock. The plan's accumulated value 
at retirement or termination represents the total 
value of all contributions made and investment 
income earned or lost. The investment results of 
a defined contribution plan are not guaranteed, 
and there is no guaranteed amount paid at 
retirement. Such plans are commonly referred 
to by the tax code number they are defined by, 
such as a 401(k) in the for-profit sector and 
403(b) in the not-for-profit sector. 





increased access to health care through Medicare, each of which had its 


+s 


alubrious effects on health. At the same time, the same programs 


encouraged men to retire at younger ages. This meant that workers’ 
households spent more time in a period of life called retirement, which 
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opened up to the working class a way of life heretofore reserved for the 
wealthy. 

The expectation of time off at the end of one’s working life is a> 
concept that has evolved, just as have other entitlements to time off, 
such as “the weekend” and the eight-hour workday. The entitlement 
developed through compromises among workers, organized labor, 
business firms, and the government. Throughout the post-Second World 
War period, workers, mainly those in unions, negotiated for holidays, 
vacations, and leaves, trading these for lower pay or increased 
productivity. That unionized workers wanted free time is evidenced by~ 
the fact that some of the most famous strikes in the 1950s were over 
pension benefits. Just last year, transit workers in New York City 
stranded millions of commuters in chilly December over a proposed 
cutback in benefits. Workers and their organizations came to regard 
pensions as one way to achieve middle-class status. 

Despite corporate and political arguments to the contrary, pensions 
are as affordable as they were thirty years ago. The nation can still afford 
retirement, or more precisely, the ability of older people to choose not to 
work. Everything really depends on the distribution of power in the 
labor market. The loss of pensions and the ability to choose to work on 
one’s own terms coincided with the loss of union bargaining power,’ 
which began in the 1980s. We must be clear that workers losing the 
bargaining power to secure pensions is not the same thing as the 
‘economy losing the ability to pay for them. Those who argue that the 
elderly should work more imply that we cannot afford the same levels of 
retirement time because a growing number of retirees must be supported 
by fewer workers. But demography is not destiny: economic bargaining 
power is. 

The loss of pensions has not generated a national crisis or a political 
backlash because of an ambiguity about whether this is such a bad thing. } 
Cultural and economic leaders keep telling us that the concept of 
retirement has changed. They say that older people want to work longer 
and do not want pensions as much as they did before. This thinking 
seems to fit in nicely with the United States’ distinctive consumer and 
complementary work culture. Americans work more hours per year and 
spend relatively fewer years in school, and American mothers and the 
elderly work more too. This assumed pro-work culture helps make it 
socially acceptable to declare that the elderly who can work, should. 
Thus, it should not be surprising—though it is ironic—that the capacity 
to work is an “asset” in an American’s “retirement” portfolio, and income 
from paid work is becoming an important income source for retired 
Americans. Since the 1978 passage of the Age Discrimination in* 
Employment Act, the United States became, and still is, the only OECD 
nation that bars age discrimination in employment. Employers may not 
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demote employees, change work assignments, alter pay structures, layoff 
or fire anyone because of their age. Mandatory retirement is illegal] in the 
United States (except for commercial pilots, which is one reason they 
bargained for high pensions).* 

Using history as our guide, the best guess about whether workers 
will have pensions depends on leverage, negotiation, and workers’ sense 
of their entitlement to retirement. Clearly, no matter what happens, 
some workers will want to work longer, at least part time. But it is not 
clear that employers will provide the jobs older workers want. U.S. 


.. Labor Department economist Richard Johnson found that older workers 


report that less physical strength is required on their jobs; but their jobs 
are requiring more intense concentration and keen eyesight and involve 
more stress. So, reversing this deterioration of retirement income will 


. require policies that encourage more widespread coverage of pension 


plans. 


The Erosion of the U.S. Retirement Security System 


For the first time in U.S. history, every source of retirement income 
is under siege: Social Security, personal savings, and occupational 
pensions.f 

Social Security: The cornerstone of national retirement security is 
Social Security which currently pays benefits to more than 47 million 
people, including retired workers, disabled workers, the spouses and 
children of retired and disabled workers, and the survivors of deceased 
workers. It is the largest single source of income to retirees. Although 
Social Security helps keep most retirees out of poverty, it is not sufficient 
to provide a middle-class worker with their accustomed standard of 
living. The system replaces about 41 percent of income for workers who 
earn average wages throughout their careers; financial planners 
recommend replacing 70 percent of pre-retirement income. Alicia Munnell 
at Boston College found that the already low 41 percent replacement rate 
will fall in two decades to 30.5 percent as normal retirement age creeps 
up to age 67, which reduces income for those collecting at earlier ages, 
as do income taxes, and Medicare premium increases. 

Personal Saving: For the first time since the Great Depression, at the 
end of 2005, Americans spent more than they received: American workers 





* Americans view these restrictions as protections—an acceptable part of what consti- 
tutes labor rights. Interestingly, though, at the time of its passage, the labor movement 
was ambivalent about the legislation. One of the sources of the ambiguity was that being 
legally protected to be able to work makes retirement “voluntary” and weakens a claim 
to pensions. Therefore, in the United States, unlike any other developed nation, retire- 
ment income is based on four pillars: the state pension, the occupational pension, 
personal assets, and the capacity and performance of paid labor. 


T The declining availability of retiree health insurance and the rise of housing costs are 
critical issues in American retirement security but are outside the scope of this essay. 
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are now, on average, consuming all of their income and more. Just 
twenty years ago workers (aged 25-65) were saving 10 percent of their 
income. Brookings Institute economists Barry Boswell and Lisa Bell found 
that the United States ranks last among any industrialized country in 
personal saving rates, with other developed nations having rates as high 
as 12 percent. Théy argue that the fall in the personal saving rate is 
actually a great mystery to economists. We know that middle-aged 
workers save more and there are more middle-aged workers today than 
they were twenty years ago; educated people save more and workers are 
more educated than they have ever been; and most personal saving comes 
from households at the top one-third of the income distribution and this 
group has had the most income gains over the last decade. 

Though the reason for the lack of personal saving is an academic 
mystery, the fact that nearly all saving by households is now in the.form 
of contractual, institutionalized, “pension savings” is well-known. 
American spendthrift spending habits (household saving started to 
decline in the 1980s) are legendary, but up until the 1990s, contractual or 
institutionalized ‘savings, again mainly pensions, helped staunch the red 
ink. Today a deep decline in contractual savings—especially by employer- 
financed defined benefit pension plans—explains a large part of the 
savings rate decline, because employers had to allocate funds in advance 
to fulfill the promises made for workers’ pensions, and if the firm 
provided a defined benefit pension, almost everyone at the firm was 
included. ` 

The decline in defined benefit plans has corresponded with a rise ot 
defined contribution plans. However, twenty years of experience with 
such plans show clearly that workers have been either unwilling or unable 
to fill the savings gap. An extensive survey by Vanguard found that only 
one-third of workers were on track to achieve a 70 percent retirement 
replacement rate. Although 90 percent of workers say they have thought 
about their retirement needs, only 41 percent of workers had specific 
plans about how to obtain the assets they need. Further, 40 percent of 
households at risk of not having enough income in- retirement would 
need to double their savings rates or defer retirement’ until age 70 to 
maintain living standards. There appears to be a’ large disconnect 
between thinking and doing. Education is of no help. Only 40 percent of 
those who receive counseling or attend a financial education class change 
their saving behavior. 

There is little evidence that average- and lower-income workers have 
the capability to anticipate, manage, and save enough money to retire. 
Generally, workers: who report having reasonable expectations and a 
retirement plan to meet those expectations have higher incomes in the 
first place. This relationship between income and retirement preparation 
is partially rooted in public policy. A major impetus for retirement 
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planning stems from the tax code’s exemption of income that is: diverted 
into retirement accounts such as 401(k) plans, individual retirement 
accounts (IRAs), and similar savings vehicles. Since they have more 
income and because income taxes are progressive; it is the higher-income 
quintiles that have the greatest financial incentive to take advantage of 
professional counseling to maximize their tax-preferred retirement 
savings. 

The bottom line is that automatic stuoie pension saving, 
particularly through defined benefit plans, are the critical ways workers 
save for retirement. 


Union Workers Have More Pensions At All Income Levels* 





male union all male female union all female 

'- members workers members workers 
low income . 
45% of average wage and below 71% 34% 70% 39.% 
low-middle income | i 
45% of average to average wage 74% 55% ; 80% 64% 
high-middle income a 4g 
average to 160% of- average wage 87% 75% 90% 79% 
high income 
160% of average wage and above 88% 80% 87% 82% 





* Pension coverage by sex, income, and union status for workers who are working 


more than 20 hours per week. 
Source: Current Population Survey, Bureau of Labor Statistics PS (2003). 


Employer Pensions: After Social Security, employer-based pensions 
are the second largest source of retirement income, providing almost 20 
percent of the income received by elderly households. These contractual 
forms of savings are a key way middle-income workers retain “middle- 
class status” in retirement. The amount of taxes not collected because 
pensions get a tax break equaled a full fourth of total annual Social 
Security contributions—$1l4 billion in 2004: Yet, despite taxpayers 
forgoing a huge amount of revenue in the form of federal tax breaks to 
pensions, coverage has stagnated for the last decade, with participation 
of only about 60 percent of the workforce. 

Chief among the causes for pension stagnation is the decline in union 
density and the corresponding reduction in collective bargaining 
agreements. Compared to the compensation of nonunion workers, union 
compensation consists of less cash and more insurance and employee 
benefits. Unions inform and educate members about the importance of 
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insurance and pensions, and more senior workers tend to have more say 
in setting union priorities than the marginal, younger worker just hired, 
who likely prefer cash relative to insurance. Unions form communities, , 
and communities often-lengthen time horizons and expand the concerns 
of their members beyond individual consumption and competition. 
Instead of striving for positional goods—those that set a person apart 
from another—individuals in communities tend to put more value on 
public goods and longer-term security. Whatever the reasons, union 
workers have almost twice the coverage rates for the lower-income 
workers and over 10 percent more for higher-paid workers. 

Along with the overall stagnation of pension coverage is the 
development of the increasing. dominance of defined contribution plans 
over defined benefit plans. The number of single-employer defined benefit 
plans has declined significantly, from about 95,000 in 1980 to fewer than 
35,000 in 2002, while the number of active defined benefit plan 
participants—employed workers covered by a defined benefit plan—has 
declined as a percent of all national private wage and salary workers 
from 27.3 in 1980 to about 15 percent in 2002. 


Explaining the Shift from Defined Benefit to Defined 
Contribution Plans : 


Explanations for the trend toward defined contribution plans and 
away from defined benefit plans range from those that emphasize the 
shift as an inevitable evolutionary development in a global economy and 
those that view the result as a consequence of policies that created a 
hostile environment for defined benefit plans to grow. The first view 
implies that defined benefit plans are dinosaurs that did not adapt to 
the environment. The other view is that defined benefit plans are pandas, 
a worthwhile species endangered by short-sighted policies and decisions. 
The dinosaur interpretation argues that employees have come to prefer } 
` the 401(k)-type, defined contribution plans. Yet, despite much popular ` 
wisdom, there is little evidence that defined benefit pensions are 
stagnating because workers do not want them. Rather, defined 
contribution plans are, to many workers, a second-best option given the 
uncertainty and the lack of commitment to defined benefit plans 
displayed by employers. 

The panda interpretation is that defined benefit coverage rates are 
stagnating because many companies are adopting 401(k)-style plans to 
take advantage of temporary changes in accounting standards and the 
economy in order to reduce pension costs, not to respond to supposed 
worker preferences for defined contribution plans, or to changes in labor 
processes and technology. A sponsor’s pension costs may also be reduced 4 
by 401(k) plans because a substantial number of workers choose not to 
participate in a defined contribution plan, even when it means foregoing 
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the sponsor’s contribution match. Extrapolating from a detailed study of 
large companies, economist Bridgett Madrian and her colleagues’ calculate 
that between 2002 and 2004, if all eligible workérs, participated in their 
employers’ 401(k) plans, employers would have had” to! contribute 26 
percent more—for an annual total of $3.18 billion. kat . 

The growth in defined contribution plans has, so far ‘not’ faised 
overall pension coverage. In 2005, employers reported. that 43 perceng of © 
workers participate in defined contribution plans and 21 percent 
participation in defined benefit plans. If these shares are addéd, 64 
percent of the workforce would be in retirement plans, but, in fact, ‘only 
50 percent are. If defined contribution coverage and participation growth . 
expanded access to pension plans rather than replaced or supplemented 
an: already existing defined benefit plan, then growing | defined 
contribution. rates should have pulled up total pension coverage and 
participation rates. This has clearly not happened so far. 

Participation rates for all workers in all pension’ plans rosé only 4.2 
percent and defined contribution coverage went up 19.4 percent in the 

six years up to 2005. Union workers experienced one of the largest 
increases in pension coverage rates—from 79 percent in 1999 to .85 
percent in 2005—-and this group had already started from a high ‘base. 
Remarkably, this group also had one of the largest increases in defined - 
benefit coverage, from 70 percent to 72 percent, and a large increase in 
defined contribution coverage, from 39 to 43 percent. Because unions 
almost always bargain defined contribution plans to complement defined 
benefit plans, we can be fairly certain that in this case, the increase in 
the defined benefit rate likely boosted pension access. 

There is a strong. correlation between general pension and defined 
benefit participation rates. The correlation between the overall expansion 
of pension participation and defined benefit participation rates is a 
strongly positive 79 percent. But the correlation between all pension and 
defined contribution ‘growth is negative 10 percent, suggesting that 
401(k) plans do not boost pension coverage. The recently announced - 
terminations of traditional defined benefit plans and their replacement 
with 40l(k) defined contribution plans by IBM, Hewlett Packard,. 
Motorola, and other major corporations support the finding. 

Although the number of defined benefit plans, and total participation 
in them, continues to decline, they remain an important component of 
pension income and of total retirement income. There is also some 
evidence that some new, smaller professional firms are forming defined 
benefit plans, although this at best may only slow the decline. Further, 
despite their declining number and the growing number of plan freezes 
among the remainder, a majority of Fortune 500 companies—especially in 
the pharmaceuticals and manufacturing sectors—continue to maintain 
defined benefit plans, and defined benefit plans continue to control o over 
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1 trillion dollars in assets. In the public sector, employers at all levels of 
government, the armed forces, public schools and universities, and 
hospitals continue to offer traditional defined benefit plans with over $2 
trillion in assets. At least in the short run, many employers, public and 
private, will continue to sponsor defined benefit plans. 


The Implications for Workers 


Most workers who have 401(k) plans have not saved nearly enough for 
retirement, nor could they ever do so, even if a 401(k) was their only 
plan. The median annual salary deferral into a 401(k)~type plan was just _ 
$1,896 in 2004—an adequate retirement savings rate would be twice that. ` 
(Financial planners recommend saving 12 percent of salary in a retirement 
account; $5,400 is required per year for workers earning the median 
salary of $45,000.) Further, the share of workers in 401(k) plans who. say 
they cannot afford to save has risen from 15 percent in 1998 to 19 percent 
in 2003. 

The several decades of experience with 401(k) type plans—since 1978— 
do not instill hope that savings behavior will improve. The average size 
of defined contribution account balances remains quite low. As of 2004, 
the mean value for 401(k) plans was $53,600 for near retirees (those aged 
55-64) with a far lower median value of $23,000. These accounts may not ° 
seem small, but the annuities they would generate are. A $50,000 lump 
sum would buy a 65-year-old person less than $50 per month if indexed 
for inflation. Low incomes, low savings, the potential to borrow from 
the accounts, and the ability to consume the account balance upon 
switching employers, despite the tax penalties, are all likely suspects in 
the current weak balance accumulation performance of defined 
contribution plans. 

Why are people not accumulating sufficient balances? Besides low 
incomes, at least some individuals are hampered by events and human 
traits that interfere with increased retirement asset accumulation. 
Unexpected emergencies, the desire for increased consumption, or simple 
shortsightedness can lead to decisions that favor placing more immediate 
priorities and desires ahead of retirement saving. For example, even if 
people save a lot in their 401(k) plan, they may tend to spend down or 
borrow against their 40l(k)s to pay for costs associated with job 
changes—over half of people who change jobs spend their 401(k) plan 
balances—health emergencies, home purchases, and financing a child’s 
education. Seventy-two percent of workers have 401(k) plans that allow 
401(k) loans (which reduce accumulations), and 10 percent of participants 
borrowed from their 401(k)s. The median outstanding balance of a loan 
from a 401(k) plan is $2,000. Such temptation is not only common, it is 
popular among plan participants. The Government Accountability Office 
found that the ability to borrow from one’s 401(k) plan was a key 
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incentive in workers choosing to participate in the plan. 

That people can spend their 401(k)s when they leave employment 
makes 401(k)s, ironically, a problem in a mobile society. The seemingly 
attractive portability feature of 401(k) plans can become 
counterproductive for retirement saving because half of workers 
participating in 401(k) plans cash them out when they change jobs rather 
than rol] them over for retirement. In such instances, 401(k) plans may 
actually serve as severance plans that help alleviate the costs associated 
with being out of work and changing jobs. There are other leakages from 


. the 401(k) retirement system that also diminish needed accumulations. 


Many workers use 401(k) plans to pay for their children’s education, 
household expenses, and housing needs. Although such leakage is often 
more a consequence of broader weaknesses in the social safety net—low 
unemployment insurance benefits, the lack of health insurance, etc.—it ' 
nevertheless erodes the basic goal of pension plans, which is to help 
provide an adequate retirement income. 

This temptation risk does not just apply to workers’ ‘decisions to 
spend their 401(k) plan assets before retirement. Policymakers also yield 
to temptation to let people spend down their 401(k) accumulations. For 
example, Congress waived tax penalties for those victims of Hurricane 
Katrina who withdrew assets from their 401(k) accounts. No one can 
deny these victims’ financial desperation, but the temptation to let a 
devastated forty-five-year-worker have easier access to his or her 401(k) 
plan in 2005 means lower and possibly much lower income for that 
worker in 2025. 

Similarly situated victims who had defined benefit accumulations will 
have more at retirement than 401(k) holders. 401(k) participants pay 
higher retail money management fees, while defined benefit plan sponsors - 
pay wholesale fees. The level of fees crucially affects overall financial 
returns, a 1 percentage point fee can lower returns by 20 percent. Typical 
fees charged to defined contribution accounts can reduce account values 
by 21-30 percent depending on the size of the account. 

Defined benefit plans also typically pay annuities, and workers cannot 
access pension income before retirement. Defined contribution 
participants usually are paid in.a lump sum. But annuities provide more 
piece of mind to retirees: a Boston College and Rand study found that 
retirees having both a defined benefit plan and a 401(k)-type plan report 
an 8 percent boost in satisfaction. However, just. having a 401(k)-type 
defined contribution plan alone does not improve an elderly persons’ 
self-reported satisfaction with life. 

The reasonable interpretation is that the elderly would rather have an 
equivalent level of income coming from a defined benefit plan or a 
combination of a defined benefit and a defined contribution plan, rather 
than just from a defined contribution plan. This is because retirees, like 
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many of us, would trade some income for security. 

The employer, rather than the employee, bears the risk of investment 
loss and employers can bear the risk better than individuals—they 
typically have a longer time horizon, have more financial resources, can 
tap expert advice more easily, and can bargain for cheaper investment 
fees than individual workers can. Defined benefit plans are especially 
valuable to middle-aged workers, who are poised to experience the 
largest rates of accrual under traditional defined benefit plans. On the 
other hand, workers like defined contribution plans because they are 
easier to understand and are portable. To the extent that workers use 
their accounts as a form of general savings, it is also nice to have 
savings to fall back on emergencies. The problem is that many 
emergencies occur before the golden age of retirement. 


Pension Reform 


The right kinds of policies can encourage plans with the favorable 
characteristics of both defined benefit and defined contribution plans. 
For example, cash balance plans have increased in number over the last 
twenty years. These plans resemble 401(k) accounts, and their value is 
_ expressed similarly, but the employer invests the funds and bears all the 
performance risk. Under cash balance plans, the sponsor guarantees a 
return on the employer’s contributions and is obligated to pay the 
balance when the individual retirees and benefits are insured by the 


Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation. Although cash balance plans .. 


express their benefit as in 401(k)s and in fact are touted as ‘offering 
participants a lump-sum option, these plans are also required to offer an 
annuity option. The notional balances of the cash balance plans cannot be 
spent or borrowed against by the employee.* 

Cash balance plans, properly designed, could provide adequate 
benefits for all workets, especially if they ban lump sum payments. Some 
unions, like the Communication Workers of America, have negotiated 
cash balance plans for some of their members. 

The other major type of hybrid is over seventy years old—the defined 
benefit multi-employer pension plan. ` Multi-employer plans cover 
approximately 20 percent of defined benefit participants and exist in 
industries where workers are often skilled and mobile, for instance in 
the mining, ‘needle trades, trucking, and construction sectors. TIAA- 
CREF, the largest pension plan in the nation, which covers research, 





* See Cooper v. IBM Pers. Pension Plan, F. Supp 2d. 1010 (S.D. Ill. 2003). Cash balance 
plans are contfoversial. Over the last ten years, many employers converted DB plans to 
cash balance plans to save money, and many older workers lost expected benefits. One 
recent district court case has ruled that such plans are age discriminatory and the 
Internal Revenue Service has placed an effective moratorium on the applications for 
approval of cash balance plan designs. 
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university; and: college professionals, is a type of multi-employer plan 
incorporating many defined benefit and defined contribution 


- characteristics. 


Through collective bargaining, the union representing mechanics and 
other workers at US Airways agreed to a new defined benefit plan after 
the old one was terminated in bankruptcy in the summer of 2005. When 
that single-employer defined benefit plan failed, the International 
Association of Machinists’ multi-employer plans stepped in as a 
replacement, offering better benefits than the airline’s proposed defined 


.-contribution plans for the same contribution. The plan is comparatively 


more stable for the workers, because it is a defined benefit plan that 
includes the other airlines. These workers could lose their jobs at US 
Airways or any other airline, but as long as they obtained employment at 
another carrier participating in the plan, they could maintain active 
membership in their pension plan. 

In the late’ 1990s, nurses in a New Jersey hospital. finally achieved 
their longstanding demand to join the multi-employer pension plan of > 
the hospital’s operating engineers. Why a multi-employer plan? Why the 
operating engineers? The hospital had changed ownership so many times 
that each single employer plan ended when another firm bought the 
hospital. The employees didn’t move—it was the employers who were 
mobile. Joining the multi-employer plan—the only remaining plan at the 
site—allowed the nurses build up credits in one’ defined benefit plan and 
provided for a more secure retirement. 

Jobs and the Older American g 

Under what conditions can society provide jobs that older people 
want, not jobs that older people have to take? Currently it seems 
employers are offering jobs to older people that employers have previously ` 
reserved for other marginal workers. Instead of sixty being the new 
thirty, it would-be the new seventeen as older people fill the area. with 


' the predicted largest growth in new jobs—retail clerks. This seems to be 


the direction in which we are going. 

Since 1949, men and women over age sixty-five have said “ciao” to 
the labor market in recessions, and men withdrew from. the labor force 
at the average yearly rate of 2.4 percent and women by L.5 percent. Yet, 
in the most recent recession, men over age sixty-five still said “ciao”. by 
3.9 percent; but women said “hello” by increasing work effort by 5.3 
percent. The labor force participation rate for slightly younger .men and 
women, aged fifty-five to sixty-four, was higher over the most recent 
business cycle. However, if we remember our economics lessons, labor 
force participation and working are not the same thing. AARP analyst 
Sara Rix characterized 2002, the year the upturn began, as a mixed year . 
for older workers. Despite the rapid increase in labor force participation, 
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many of the elderly found unfavorable working conditions. If the elderly 
wete laid off, they had half as much chance of being reemployed as 
younger people. The average duration of unemployment is higher for 
older workers and rose in 2002; the average search for job seekers over 
age fifty-five was sixteen weeks, up from 12.7 in 2001. Significantly, older 
men’s job security has gotten much worse. Their median years of tenure— 
the number of years a person has been employed by their current 
employer—has fallen dramatically, by almost 50 percent from 15.3 years 
for men aged 55-64 to just 10.2 years. (The decline is much smaller for 
women, from 9.8 years in 1983 to 9.6 years in 2002.) 

Just because some of us will expect to live longer than our parents 
does not mean that people should work longer. The logic is based falsely 
on the assumptions that workers do not value free time, that older 
people can do the new jobs, and that improved longevity is not related 
to retiring sooner. The first is obviously false; as the nation grew richer 
work hours fell and vacation time soared. Second, there is little evidence 
that the ability of older people to work longer has improved. Since 1981, 
the share of older workers reporting limitations in the ability to work 
stayed steady at about 15-18 percent. Jobs demanding heavy lifting, 
stooping, and kneeling, and overall physical effort are declining, 
especially for men. But, older workers report an over 17 percent increase - 
in their jobs involving a lot of stress and intense concentration. Older 
women report an over 17 percent increase in their jobs requiring good 
eyesight. Only magical thinking can conclude that the computer has 
made jobs easier for older workers. 

That older people found jobs harder to get, more difficult to perform, 
. and unemployment duration much longer suggests that older people are 
forced onto the labor market because of eroding pensions. The 
unemployment rate for older women went up faster than any other’s in 
the recession, and older men’s and women’s unemployment rate 
recovered less than younger peoples in the expansion. 

Since older people are working, we need policies that speak to the 
special needs of the elderly workers. The elderly will likely be attracted 
to the fastest-growing jobs, which, ironically, serve the elderly and are 
dominated by women. The second two largest areas of job growth are 
registered nurses and home health care and personal health care aids. 
These jobs are better for both the client and worker when collective 
bargaining determines wages, hours, and working conditions, no matter 
how old the workers are. But older people in these jobs need the 
protections that the: Americans with Disabilities Act provides—the right 
for reasonable accommodations in scheduling and equipment. In the end, 
the only way to ensure that older workers have jobs on their terms 
depends on them having secure retirement income. 

The U.S. system of retirement security is in transition. Despite their 
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limitations in providing retirement without significant reform, defined 
4 contribution plans are here to stay. However, there is barely a regulatory 
" framework in place to protect the public interest. Sensible protections 
that already govern the investment behavior of defined benefit plan 
fiduciaries could be a good place to start. The percent of a portfolio that 
is allowed to be in the employee’s company’s stock could be limited; 
lump sum payments could be banned; and worker piercer on 
pension boards could be mandated. 
Ultimately, it matters less what vehicles we use to get to a secure 
-~ national retirement system than that we ensure a secure retirement for 
all American workers and their families. Unions, progressive activists, 
advocates for the elderly (principally the AARP), and the Democratic 
Party were impressively united against Social Security privatization. The 
puzzle is why the same solid coalition is not being built around 
diminishing pension expectations and the chipping away of good 
pensions. The answer may be that many workers are settling for 
individual accounts, and most workers do not have access to either 
401(k) or defined benefit plans. The only way most workers get pensions 
is to unionize and organize. In order to have a balanced work life—with 
« adequate pay, time off, security, and safety—it seems to always come 
down to that same ineluctable reality. 
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Trouble, Trouble, Debt, and Bubble 


WILLIAM K. TABB 


The questions regarding U.S. macroeconomic policy these days come 
down to whether the country can keep borrowing. Can consumers keep 


. spending by increasing their debt level? Can the federal government keep 


running a large budget deficit without serious problems developing? Can 
the U.S. current account deficit keep growing? Will foreigners keep 
buying government bonds to cover this growing debt? If the answer is no 
to such questions, we can expect serious. trouble and not just for the 
United States but for the rest of the world, which has grown used to 
the United States as the consumer of last resort. The United States buys 
50 percent more than it sells overseas, enough to sink any other economy. 
In another economy, ‘such a deficit would lead to a severe devaluation of | 
the currency, sharply inflating the price of imports and forcing the 
monetary authorities to push interest rates up considerably. - 

The United States started to run annual trade deficits in 1976 and has 
done so every year since. In 1985, this country became a net debtor 
nation, owing more to the rest of the world than is owed to it. By 1987, 
it became the world’s largest net debtor nation. The debt has grown and 
grown since, to the point where economists Nouriel Roubini and Brad 
Setser suggest that “The current account deficit will continue to grow on 
the back of higher and higher payments of U.S. foreign debt even if the 
trade deficit stabilizes. That is why sustained trade deficits will set off 
the kind of explosive debt dynamics that will lead to financial crises.” 

However it also seems to be in everybody’s interest to keep the game 
going. Asian countries, especially China, want to continue exporting to 
the United States and keep their currencies from strengthening, preferring 
to export to Americans and then to loan the money back to them so that 
they can buy more. Much of the foreign savings go into U.S. government 
bonds, keeping U.S. interest rates down (currently half of U.S. Treasury 
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bonds are owned by foreigners). The cost of this debt seems manageable, 
in part because there is slower growth in most of the world’s countries, 
and so there is plenty of finance capital looking for a safe place to get 
positive returns. And the low interest rates allow American households 
to borrow more cheaply, using home equity loans on the seemingly ever- 
rising value of their homes. 

The problem is, as Herbert Stein, Nixon’s economic adviser, famously 
said, “Things that can’t go on forever, don’t.” Surely a reckoning is 
coming. U.S. household debt has reached $11.5 billion, an amount equal 
to an unprecedented 127 percent of annual disposable income. The most 
recent figures by the Federal Reserve show the cost of debt servicing 
nearing a record high of 14 percent of disposable income—and interest 
rates are going up. How long will Asians and others hold U.S. debt 
when the dollar finally starts to fall and they take losses on their 
holdings? . 

Ah, but we have the equally famous retort from Mr. Nixon’s Treasury 
Secretary, John Connally, “It’s our currency, but it’s your problem.” 
America’s creditors can’t let the dollar fall too far without serious costs 
to themselves (their dollar holdings will buy less the lower the exchange 
value of the dollar). They will be drawn to keep lending. And sure 
enough, recently the dollar has defied expectations and strengthened, 
not weakened. 

The bubbles and all the debt are serious economic problems and will 
have political consequences. However, people have been waiting for the 
dollar to collapse for a while; if it does, will all the unsustainable debt 
really be unsustainable? Will the dollar fall this year or next? Maybe. But 
it is possible to argue, and many do, that in an era of financial 
globalization, in which productivity growth in the United States 
continues to outpace that in other advanced economies, the United 
States will continue to be the destination for investment capital. As 
foreigners diversify out of their own economies, the United States 
continues to look good. Why shouldn’t foreign investment exceed 100 
percent of the U.S. GDP? Why would this be a problem? Why would 
anyone want their money back if returns are competitive? Why then 
should the dollar fall? In any case, the big buyers of U.S. treasuries are 
foreign governments. They are not motivated simply by financial returns. 
Political pressure can be exerted by Washington should their view of 
their own self interest change. But why should it change? As for the 
federal deficit, why shouldn’t the Republicans keep enlarging the national 
debt? This “starves the beast.” It prevents public spending they don’t 
want on other grounds. 

Is there support for such a Panglossian perspective? The “know-how” 
that U.S. transnationals export when they invest abroad is a major and 
uncounted (in the U.S. international financial accounts) export which 
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seems to be responsible for the higher return on foreign investment 
enjoyed by U.S. investors compared to the return on foreign investment 
made in the United States. Michael Mandel, Business Week’s economics 
editor, argues that the United States is really doing far better than the 
trade and capital flow accounts indicate because of what is going on in 
the knowledge economy. Intangibles such as research and development 
(R&D) and the export of knowledge are poorly tracked by the federal 
government’s outmoded statistica] gatherers, who still use industrial era 
categories. According to Business Week calculations, the ten biggest 
U.S. companies that report their R&D spending—firms such as 
ExxonMobil, General Electric, Microsoft, and Intel—have boosted R&D 
spending by 42 percent from 2000 to 2005, while over these years their 
capital spending only increased by 2 percent. What looks like less 
investment is really less investment in plant and equipment but not in 
intangible investments calculated to improve profits. America’s 
“knowledge-adjusted” GDP is moving right along, and that is why profits 
stay high. The decline in nominal investment also reflects the fact that 
capital goods are becoming less expensive because of productivity growth 
in the capital goods sector, capital deepening, and the enhanced 
efficiency due to improved information technology. 

Even conceding that investment in the United States may be 
somewhat higher than official data show, it is not doing much to help 
the United States become more competitive. The nation’s problems are 
more severe, upsetting not only to its working people but to some 
unexpected establishment ideologues who have long celebrated 
globalization. Thomas Friedman, the New York Times columnist, argues 
that Bush is not good for America. He writes that the country “faces a 
huge set of challenges if it is going to retain its competitive edge. As a 
nation, we have a mounting educational deficit, energy deficit, budget 
deficit, health care deficit and ambition deficit. The administration is in 
denial on this, and Congress is off on Mars.” Friedman asks where are 
the American corporate leaders who would benefit from a serious effort 
to address these deficits. He can point to G.M.’s interest in health care 
since its benefit costs have made it noncompetitive and asks if there is 
any corporation in America that should not be protesting Bush’s cuts in 
federally sponsored basic research, a key source of innovation. But he 
also answers with a different voice noting that many key U.S.-based 
industries get most of their profits and increasingly their best talent 
from abroad. They are less motivated than in the past to deal with a 
Congress “catering to people who think ‘intelligent design’ is something 
done by God and not by Intel.” 

There is, however, another way of looking at this. Consider that part 
of the higher return enjoyed by American investors results from the 
power of the U.S. imperial state, power that insures against bad 
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treatment. U.S. power sets the rules on debt repayment, intellectual 
property rights, investor security, market access, and so on, things that 
no other state can insure for its investors, at least not to the same 
degree. The difference in the rate of return exists because foreigners are 
interested in a safe return and the security of their principal, while 
Americans investing in risky assets have some assurance that the global 
state economic governance institutions such as the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund, or if needed the U.S. Marines or threats by 
the State Department, will enforce debt collection so that their debts 
will be collected. U.S.-based firms charge exorbitantly for intellectual 
property and collect intellectual property rents, enforced by the World 
Trade Organization and the U.S. government, but these go to the bottom 
line of the companies in question. This is surely good news for those 
who own those U.S. assets abroad. 

Sadly, working-class Americans, who are experiencing stagnant or 
falling real wages, do not share this satisfaction. For them, wages, 
shrinking benefits, and deteriorating job quality matter more than the 
external balance position of the United States. In the United States in 
which they live, income inequality grows dramatically, health care costs 
rise beyond the means of families, and secure retirement is a vanishing 
prospect. These are the real deficits for most Americans, serious 
shortfalls from what they have been led to expect. They are now told 
that to be competitive, their country must sacrifice its working people’s 
legitimate hopes. 

In the United States where the president talks of creating an 
ownership society in which workers would “own” their own health care 
and retirement through privatized individual accounts, defined-benefit 

pensions, which guarantee a fixed amount of money after retirement, are 
replaced by defined-contribution plans, in which benefits depend upon 
what a worker can put in and the uncertainty of the equity.market. The 
basic idea of social insurance, where all contribute and receive based on 
need, is canceled as those who can afford more not only get more but 
receive favored tax treatment for each dollar they set aside for their own 
welfare. l 

As part of the program, there are reductions in income tax (paid 
disproportionately by the rich), in taxation of corporations, and in capital 
gains and. inheritance taxation that overwhelmingly benefit the rich. 
Government deficits created by these regressive tax cuts are partially 
offset by increases in payroll taxes, and proposals pour forth in support 
of consumption and flat-tax ideas—all new tax burdens for workers, 
with capital exempt. 

Instead of unemployment benefits, there are to be personal 
reemployment and training accounts of limited size. Instead of well- 
funded public education, there are unfunded mandated testing and school 
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vouchers. Consumers hurt by defective products and such are limited in 
their right to sue, and people who are bankrupted by personal tragedy 
can no longer seek bankruptcy relief as they have in the past. Government 
regulations to protect consumers are seen as inefficient because they 
increase the costs of doing business and are repealed or go unenforced, 
or aré enforced by former industry partisans. Devolution of 
responsibilities from federal to state government undermines promised 
benefit levels, since states cannot afford such burdens and federal help is 
reduced. . 

This is the Ownership Society as envisioned by George W. Bush and 


-those around him. It is a package of policies attacking the idea of 


citizenship rights and follows Margaret Thatcher’s principle that there is 
no such thing as society, only individuals. It stands in contrast to the 
principle unifying working-class movements everywhere—and at all 
times—solidarity. The deficits the Bush administration have created are 
undermining American society as we have known it. They are, however, 
in the narrow interests of the capitalist class. 

While experts debate how long things can go on without a serious 
crisis, there is a structural issue of great importance to consider, namely 
the lack of significant domestic investment by U.S.-based transnationals 
and the continued expansion of their investment elsewhere. While U.S.- 
based corporations are earning record profits, they are investing little in 
the United States. For 2005, the Standard and Poor’s 500 U.S. 
corporations set new records, spending half a trillion dollars both to buy 
back their own stock and to pay dividends. Even the fund managers who 
profit in the short run worry that companies are underinvesting in their 
businesses. While profits were in many cases setting records, firms were 
not increasing investment; instead they were retrenching. Their profits 
were in fact coming from cost-cutting. This is not to say consumption 
was not rising. It did increase. But the majority of the increased 
spending was funded through debt creation, most of this due to the 
wealth effect of the increased value of real estate. Between 2000 and 
2005, U.S. house prices increased by more than 60 percent. The market 
value of real estate in 2006 is about 200 percent of personal disposable 
income, and mortgage related assets are equal to over 60 percent of bank 
lending compared to 25 percent in 1970. As one investment analyst has 
written, “George W. Bush was re-elected president during 2004 because 
he presided over more housing inflation than any other American 
president.” That, and by scaring voters. The single-minded war on 
terrorism obscures stagnant and falling living standards for most of the 
U.S. working class. 

Investment in residential construction is not the sort of investment 
that provides a surplus to repay foreign debt. The sectors -which are 
growing in the United States, like health care, produce for the most part 
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nontraded goods and services. It is only the growth of financial services, 
some specialized high-tech exports, and foreign investment that are 
showing high returns, and the firms controlling these are moving more 
activity offshore, following manufacturing’s lead and leaving the domestic 
service economy to create jobs—many low paying, temporary, and 
without benefits. 
U.S. foreign borrowing is not significantly being used for investment 


to increase the productive capacity necessary to pay back the debt but — 


for consumption, tax cuts, and military spending. From a ruling-class 
perspective (or at least some fraction of it), it could be argued, military 
spending is investment in the capacity of the U.S. state to intimidate 
others into accepting U.S. rules and to obtain control over valuable 
resources such as oil. From such a perspective, this is money well spent. 
However, the cost of imperialist adventure is going up and is not 
matched by success, so the cost/benefit ratio as seen by most ordinary 
Americans is not looking very good. The Persian Gulf War under the 
first Bush cost about $6] billion. Eighty percent of the total was paid for 
by American allies—Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, 
Germany, Japan, and South Korea, leaving the dollar cost of that war at 
only $7 billion for the United States (Japan alone contributed $13 
billion). The Iraq invasion and occupation is a very different story. The 
United States is paying in lives and treasure, and it will continue to pay. 
The inflationary impact of such spending is hidden by low interest costs 
and the willingness of lenders to finance American profligacy. . . 
What about the countries that are lending the United States all this 
money? Much of the so-called savings glut is coming from Asia. It is not 
the result of increased saving by households or private corporations. 
Rather it is fed by public sector saving as governments have cut back 
and increased their surpluses. Since the 1997 Asian financial crisis, which 
the Asian governments understand to have been a liquidity crisis, they 
have taken precautionary steps to dramatically increase their reserves to 
prevent a replay. Between 1996 and 2003, developing countries as a whole 
moved from a collective deficit of $88 billion to a surplus of $205 billion, 
a net change of $293 billion, a vast increase in global savings. The 


Federal Reserve estimates that this surplus increased by $60 billion in ` 


2004. Figures for 2005 will show further increase. It is also the case that 
since the crisis, investment rates have fallen in the region (except for 
China) by more than 10 percent from the ‘mid-1990s. peak, as excess 
capacity is still being worked off and adjusted to the China impact. 
Because all of this saving is not being absorbed in productive investment, 
interest rates have fallen. Low interest rates have fueled the real estate 
bubble in the United States and some other places and allowed the 
cashing-out of the home equity loans that have fueled U.S. consumer 
spending. 
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Goyernment-generated liquidity is also the engine of the other great 
motor of the contemporary global economy, China. China’s incredible 
investment rate, about 45 percent of its GDP, is also being driven by 
liquidity and not necessarily by expected profitability, raising the 
potential that China is growing too fast for its own good. State-owned 


` banks are lending money to state-owned companies. In the case of 


enterprises owned by provincial authorities, borrowing and investment 
often seem to be uncorrelated with profitability, but rather are politically 
driven. Saving rates in China remain high in part because of an aging 
population worried about life in a free-market economy in which the 
provision of pensions, housing, education, and health care are not 
provided as a right by the state. At the same time, the significance ‘of 
the U.S. current account deficit with China is complicated by a number 
of factors. First, most of China’s exports are controlled by foreign 
companies. These companies receive the profit when, say, a Barbie doll 
made for thirty-five cents in China sells for twenty dollars-in a rich 
country’s market. Second, many of the products exported from China are 
not made there but assembled there from high-value components 
produced elsewhere. China’s value added is a fraction of the value of 
exports.. 

In 2005, China was the dominant Asian exporter, while exports from 
Asia as a whole were 36 percent of all world exports. In 1990, when 
Japan was the dominant exporter and we worried about Korea, Taiwan, 
Singapore, and Hong Kong, total exports from Asia were 38 percent of 
world exports. Much of what comes from China used to come from 
someplace else in Asia. Today Sony, Toshiba, and Panasonic, among 
others, send their products to the United States from China. Korea’s 
Samsung has twenty-three factories in China employing 50,000 workers. 
Taiwan may still control the market for computer components, but they 
are assembled in China by low-wage workers. Locals get only a small 
part of the profits generated. So while it is true that the U.S. deficit 
with China rose by 25 percent (to over $200 billion in 2005, and this is 
the largest debt the United States:has ever run with any country), it is 
also the case that China’s deficit with the rest of Asia was more than 
two-thirds the size of its surplus with the United States. All together, 
the U.S. deficit with Asia has changed very little in recent years. It is 
the total value of oil and other energy sources that has been rising 
dramatically, thanks to the demand of a United States which refuses to 
conserve energy, causing it to run an increasingly large deficit when oil 
prices rise. l ; 

Importantly, on a global scale, saving and investment rates have both 
gone down, trends mainly reflecting developments in the industrial 
countries where both saving and investment have been trending 
downward since the 1970s even as saving has been increasing in the oil- 
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producing countries and in Asia. The industrial countries stil] account 
for 70 percent of world saving, but this is down from 85 percent in 1970. 
Together, global savings and investment are near historic lows, having 
fallen markedly since the late 1990s. The even more telling figure is for 
the rate of growth of the global economy, which has been falling since 
the 1960s, when it was 5.4 percent to 4.1 percent in the 1970s, to 3.0 
percent in the 1980s, to 2.3 percent in the 1990s. While mainstream 
economists dismiss any idea of a race to the bottom, there is an 
unquestionable slowing of growth and an emergent underconsumptionist, 
or rather overaccumulationist, trend. While global growth has slowed, 
the reach of transnational capital has dramatically increased, and its 
power to seek out lower costs and play workers in one place against 
workers elsewhere has grown. What we are seeing is a process of 
redistributional growth, in which over the ups and downs of the business 
cycle, capital’s share of the social product is increasing and labor’ s share 
is diminishing. 

There is a clear thread that connects domestic developments i in the 
U.S. income distribution, debt-funded growth, the increased dominance 
of the rentier capitalists who profit from these developments, and global 
ambitions and the projection of imperial dominance. A century ago John 
A. Hobson argued that as the power of rentiers grows and taxation 
becomes more dramatically regressive, a hegemonic power (then Great 
Britain) is tempted to engage in imperialism. Hobson urged higher 
taxation of incomes generated as a result of financial speculation and 
government favoritism to produce a more equal distribution of income, 
and higher working-class and middle-income spending, which would 
encourage domestic investment and make imperialism less attractive. He 
wrote, 


The issue in a word, is bétween external expansion of markets and 

of territory on the one hand, and internal social and industrial 
reforms upon the other; between a militant imperialism animated :- 
by the lust for quantitative growth as a means by which the ‘ 
governing and possessing classes may retain their monopoly of 
political power and industrial supremacy, and a peaceful democracy 
engaged upon the development of its national resources in order 

to secure for all members the conditions of improved comfort, 
security, and leisure essential for a worthy national life. (John A. 
Hobson, “Free Trade and Foreign Policy,” Contemporary Review 64 
(1898]: 179, quoted in Leonard Seabrooke, “The Economic Taproot 

of US Imperialism: The Bush Rentier Shift,” International Politics 
41, no. 3 (September 2004): 293-318. 


Today the “rentier shift” produces the very conditions Hobson warned 
of in the context of Great Britain a century ago. The growth of the 
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rentier economy and the drive for external expansion long evident in. 
U.S. history (and surely under both Clinton and Bush, albeit with. a 
different policy mix) has been fed by an investor politics that has favored 
the very rich disproportionately in both taxation and government 
spending priorities. The dramatic increases in the upward redistribution 
of income have contributed to driving the investor class to look for 
opportunities abroad as the slower growth, and indeed saturation, of 
domestic markets pushes them to do. And this is taking place even as 
their increased class dominance—with trade unions and working-class 
power weakening, and real wages stagnating—allows them to push for a 
greater degree of regressive taxation and less progressive redistributive 
state spending. 

Along Hobsonian lines, Arjay Kapur, a Citigroup strategist, argues 
that the rich are responsible for the low saving rate in Anglo-Saxon 
economies, which he describes as “plutonomies”—economies driven 
primarily by the wealthy as compared to the more egalitarian Japanese 
and European economies. In the plutonomies, above all the United 
States, it makes little sense to speak of the average consumer, since the 
top one percent of all households has 20 percent of the income, about 
the same as the bottom 60 percent. 

Spending in the United States is driven by the asset inflation of the 
equity and real estate holdings of the top 10 percent of the income 
distribution. The wealth effect of such holdings allows debt- financed 
spending and results in the negative saving rate. Kapur finds that 
throughout our history there has been a strong negative correlation 
between the share of U.S. income going to the top 1 percent and the 
overall saving rate—the higher the share, the lower the saving rate. 
Economies with low saving rates tend to show current account deficits 
and the need for foreign borrowing. 

To this analysis one might add that the power of the United States to 
command foreign credit depends in some measure on the power of the 
U.S. state, the continued use of the dollar as the reserve currency, and 
other factors which ultimately rest on U.S. imperial power. This relation 


is two-way. Harvard’s Linda Bilmes and Columbia’s Joseph Stiglitz 


estimate that the eventual cost of the war in Iraq will be more than a 
trillion dollars and possibly closer to two trillion dollars. So far the 
Bush administration has borrowed the money and underestimated the 
cost, but its policies raise the specter of imperial overstretch and the 
need for further coercion to keep the American economy afloat. 

Past empires have followed the path that the United States seems to 
be going down, a movement from manufacturing production as the core 
activity to financialization and rentier income, and then finally bankruptcy 
from a loss of competitiveness and the cost of maintaining empire. For 
the elite there seems no better alternative, even if this is finally a 
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negative-sum result. Any more positive strategy from the perspective of a 
democratic majority would require policies that would weaken the power 
of the ruling elite. It appears to this elite that it is better to continue to 
get rich and maintain power through the period of national decline. To 
the extent that this class can obtain rents from the familiar sources of 
state handouts, corrupt dealings, and tax policies, it stands to gain. 

In conclusion, the concern over debt levels and bubbles is certainly 
appropriate. What is essentially a regional and sectoral disproportionality 
crisis leading to imbalance in capital flows and the high debt position of 
the United States is deserving of the attention it is receiving from all 
points on the ‘ideological compass. What must be central to such 
discussions, however, is the class dimension of the accompanying 
redistribution of wealth and power and the resultant impact on members 
of the world’s working classes. Disproportionalities are more than 
matters of technical economics. They are manifestations of class struggle. 
Understood in this way, analysis enables more clear-sighted mobilization 
addressed at real enemies and demands for real solutions. Imperialist 
adventurism today serves the U.S. ruling class. It comes at the expense 
of working people everywhere. 
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The Neoliberal ‘Rebirth’ of 
Development Economics 
RÉMY HERRERA 


Development economics, as a branch of economics that attempts to 
show how the world’s poor economies can develop, had its origins in 
the 1940s and 1950s. One of its earliest ideas was that the economies of 
the less developed countries were mired in a cycle of poverty and needed 
a “big push” to develop. This push was seen as a large boost in 
investment, helped by the state’s infrastructural and social spending, as 
well as by private foreign capital spending and aid from the governments 
of the developed nations. 

Much of development economics was expressed in narrative form; it 
was one of the least formal and mathematically modeled branches of 
economics. For this reason (and others as we shall see), it fell out of 
favor less than a generation after it began. Mainstream economics 
thought of itself as a rigorous “science,” and for its economists what 
wasn’t rigorously mathematical was simply not economics. 

However, in the late 1980s, development economics began to rise 
again, thanks to its reformulation in more “scientific” terms. According 
to some economists, the previous demise of development economics was 
a pity—if only its originators had been more rigorous. Paul Krugman, 
noted neoclassical economist and New York Times columnist, put it this 
way: “When I look at the Murphy et al. [whose article helped resurrect 
development economics] representation of the Big Push idea, I find 
myself wondering whether the long slump in development theory was 
really necessary. The model is so simple: three pages, two equations, and 


_one diagram.” This is how Krugman summarizes the “fall and rise of 


development economics,” a half-century of history of development 
thought, between the “big push” formulation by Paul Rosenstein-Rodan 
in 1943 and its formalization by Kevin M. Murphy, Andrei Schleifer, and 
Robert W. Vishny in 1989. 

Because of its lack of rigor, by this account, the “glory days of ‘high 
development theory” lasted only fifteen years, ending with the 1958 
publication of Albert Hirschman’s The Strategy of Economic 


Development. According to Krugman, development theory was, until its 
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reformulation, no more than an approximate literature, with “some 
wonderful writing, some inspiring insights,” but which couldn't 
mathematically model its basic assumptions. Because of this, it became 
an “intellectual dead end.” It was only in the 1980s, when Krugman and 
others managed to integrate concepts like increasing returns or 
externalities (called “non-convexities” in economics) into the neoclassical 
paradigm that development theory experienced a rebirth and achieve 
scientific status.” 

This thesis of a disappearance-reappearance of development theory is 
now shared by a majority of specialists—not just by hardcore 
-neoclassicals, for whom there is no science out of the mainstream and 
therefore no discussion of development without reference to their 
standard models, but also by numerous more heterodox economists. The 
present article, however, takes strong issue with the mainstream 
interpretation of development economics. It intends to show how 
neoclassical economics, which has now absorbed development as one of 
its components, is prisoner of a deep crisis, and how mainstream 
domination in this theoretical field is inseparable from that of neoliberal 
development policies. 


Neoliberalism against Development 


Development theory was born in the 1940s and 1950s from a double 
differentiation: (1) with respect to standard neoclassical economics, by 
the rejection of the dogmas of systematic trade benefits and the virtues 
of the market; and (2) with respect to Keynesian economics (mainstream 
from 1945 to 1975 approximately) through its critique ofthe inadequacy 
of the Keynesian analysis of unemployment and short:term growth in 
examining the structural problems encountered by developing countries. 

Thus, there was a heterodox element in developmerit theory from the 
beginning. Because of this, the new field encouraged those who were 
more radically heterodox to analyze development, such as Marxists and 
structuralists, and these in turn begat. the economics of: planning, 
structural-Cepalism,’ dependency theory, and theories of the .capitalist 
world system. These evolittions in the history of thought weré connected 
to those occurring in the history of facts: the great revolutions of the 
twentieth century (Russia, China, Vietnam, and Cuba), national liberation 
movements (India, the Arab world, and Africa), and even the needs.for 
rebuilding in the postwar period (the Marshall Plan in the West):The 
emergence of authors from the South, such as Raul Prebisch. and*€elso 
Furtado in Latin America, P. C. Mahalanobis in Asia, and-Samir Amin ‘in 
Africa, showed us that development theory, born in Europe, like political 
economy before it, is not a monopoly of the North. Thus, development 
economics appeared in the intellectual space opened ‘by the social 
transformations occurring under the pressure of the peoples’ struggles 
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worldwide, more or less radical attempts to break away from the laws of 
the world system. The state was placed at the heart of all strategies for 
structural change, endeavoring to make autonomous, to “self-center,” as 
far as possible, the conditions of accumulation: planning and 
industrialization in the East and in the socialist countries of the South, 
and capitalist developmentalism of the national bourgeoisies elsewhere. 
One understood it all the better because the only takeoff of a non- 
European country within the capitalist system, Japan, offered the example 
of an industrialization thoroughly led by the state (Meiji era). It is this 
space, the product of the histories of facts and ideas, which was 
reconquered in the 1970s and 1980s, by neoliberalism in practice, and by 
the new neoclassical mainstream in economic theory. 

Neoliberalism means the return to power of finance, that is, the most 
powerful (mainly U.S.) world capital owners. It started at the end of the 
1970s—precisely since the rise in interest rates in the United States 
(1979), exacerbating the third-world debt crisis. This return took place 
on the ruins of the world system pillars (for example, fixed currency 
exchange rates), built after the Second World War. The decline in profit 
rates recorded in the center countries at the end of the 1960s deepened 
and in the 1970s spread into an open capitalist crisis, characterized by a 
swing of the whole system into monetary-financial chaos, exploding 
inequalities, and mass unemployment. The conjunction of the questioning 
of Keynesian regulation of capitalism in the North (brought on in the 
1970s by stagflation, the simultaneous increase in unemployment and 
prices), the failures of the national-bourgeois developmentist projects in 
the South (the debt crisis in the 1980s), and the collapse of the Soviet 
bloc in the East (by the early 1990s) caused a very deep change in 
capital-labor relations on a worldwide scale. 

As the ways followed by its pioneers were not those of the 
mainstream, and as the social forces carrying it were losing ground, 
postwar development theory could only be considered by the neoclassical 
orthodoxy as a backwater of unscientific decline. The failures of 
development policies, especially import substitution industries, became 
obvious in the 1980s, the period of the advent of neoliberalism. 

It is in this context of the retreat of workers and people of the 
periphery that the global offensive of the neoliberal ideology in managing 
the capital expansion crisis must be understood. Its dogmas are known. 
At the national level, it is a question of carrying out an aggressive anti- 
state strategy by: (1) deforming the structure of capital ownership to the 
benefit of the private sector, (2) reducing public spending for social 
purposes, and (3) imposing wage austerity as a key priority in fighting 
inflation. At the global level, the objectives are to perpetuate the 
supremacy of the U.S. dollar over the international monetary system, and 
to promote free trade by dismantling protectionism and liberalizing 
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capital transfers. The standardization of this planetary deregulation 
strategy is one of the functions of the major international organizations 
(primarily the International] Monetary Fund [IMF], the World Bank, and 
World Trade Organization [WTO]), and the local monetary-financial 
institutions (“independent” central banks). The entire edifice is thus 
brought under the control of the United States, whose military 
supremacy guarantees the global functioning of the system. 

As a consequence, any idea of development outside of neoliberal 
capitalism is prohibited, as well as any independence of development 
theory as a discipline, distinct from the dominant neoclassical corpus. 
Since the beginning of the 1990s, international organizations, especially 
the IMF, have been lavishing upon their “client countries” 
recommendations for “good governance.”* The IMF seeks to promote 
good governance covering “all aspects of the conduct of public affairs,” 
aiming to make policy decisions more transparent, to make available a 
maximum of information regarding public finances and audit procedures, 
and, more recently, to “combat the financing of terrorism.” What is at 
stake is the shaping of the policies of national states to create those 
institutional environments most favorable to the South’s opening up to 
globalized markets. l 

As a reflection of the needs of finance under neoliberalism, good 
governance can thus be seen as an inversion of what could objectively be 
called “good government.” The aim is not the promotion of the 
democratic participation of individuals in decision-making processes, or 
the respect of their right to development, but state-sponsored market 
deregulation, that is, a new regulation by the dominant forces of capital. 
Confronted with neoliberalism’s inability to manage the crisis and with 
the refusal of the IMF, World Bank, and WTO to acknowledge the 
urgency of finding alternatives that might impose dynamic limits upon 
capital’s expansion, independent of its drive for maximum profits, good 
governance can only intensify its criticism of state failures. Civil servants 
are not only accused of “rent seeking”; what is called into question is 
their capacity to manage public affairs, especially in the indebted South, 
and to build and sustain “decent” institutions not so much for people, 
but for capital. The accompanying moralizing rhetoric about the 
responsibility of states (to which alone all errors are imputed) and 
discourses about the irresponsibility of their agents (when it is not their 
basic decency that is being questioned) is nothing other than a 
legitimizing of what we might call the “ultraliberal” options of 
abandoning the normal prerogatives of the state, which in some cases 
goes so far as to outsource national defense, substitute a foreign currency 
for the national one, and privatize tax collection. 

Thus we have a striking paradox, inherent in “good governance”: the 
international organizations call on national governments to adopt 
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neoliberal economic policies imposed from without while the globalized 
financial markets dispossess these states of their sovereignty and foreign 
core capital insinuates itself into the periphery countries’ capitalist 
ownership structure. While the international organizations are managing 
the state apparatus of the South directly from the center of the world 
system, they are neutralizing the power of these states by stripping them 
of all prerogatives and reducing to a minimum their margins of 
maneuver. Would this not be, in fact, thé secret of ideal governance? 
What democracy could public authorities pretend to adhere to when they 
limit the exercise of national sovereignty to the liberalization of markets, 
to the payment of dividends on foreign investment, and to the repayment 
of the foreign debt? 


The Absorption of Development by Neoclassical Economics 


For more than twenty years, almost alone, the neoclassicals have 
dominated economic theory, including the theory of economic 
development. Their ambition is to analyze all socioeconomic facts by 
starting from the maximizing behaviors of individuals. The heart of 
neoclassical economics and the source of its claim to being a science is 
general equilibrium theory. This theory claims to show that when every 
buyer and seller in the marketplace acts out of self-interest, competition 
will produce a unique set of prices and quantities that will create a 
perfect match between the supply and demand of every good and service 
and every input used in production. What is more, once this set of 
“equilibrium” prices and quantities is reached, social welfare will be as - 
high as it can possibly be, in the sense that no individual will be able to 
be better off without making someone else worse off. 

Heavily mathematical, strongly normative, and reliant upon a host of 
absurdly unrealistic assumptions, general equilibrium theory is the 
keystone of all standard microeconomics. Its very purpose is to determine 
the way by which the choices of the many agents (buyers and sellers) can 
be coordinated within a framework integrating the; whole of the 
interdependences linked to their exchanges. Assumed to A free, rational, 
and driven by personal interest, these choices depend not only on the 
agents? charactéristics (production factor endowments, tastes and 
preferences, conjectures, and production functions), but also on the form 
of the social organization in which their relations operate. 

The privileged case is a market structure of perfect competition which 
allows the model, given the Arrow-Debreu assumptions (named for 
Kenneth Arrow and Gérard Debreu, both Nobel laureates), to give an 
equilibrium solution for which the coordination of individual choices is 
possible, and resource allocation “optimal” (in the sense described above, 
given originally by the economist Vilfredo Pareto). 

While this mode] aims at processing information concerning a great 
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number of individuals, the technical difficulties encountered by the 
neoclassicals often lead them to develop the model with a very restricted 
number of agents, on the assumption that these are “representative” of 
all agents. In extreme cases, but far from being rare, since they allow 
mathematical simplifications, there is only a single agent; it is assumed 
that the entire analysis can be successfully worked out in the case of one 
individual, like Robinson Crusoe on his island. Insofar as general 
equilibrium provides an ultimate theoretical reference for almost all 
neoclassical models, knowledge of it is also crucial for the critical 
heterodox authors. 

From the end of the 1970s, this theory has been amply applied in the 
field of development, thanks to the use of computable general equilibrium 
models. These models calculate, on the basis of individual behaviors, the 
values of equilibrium variables in the economy, for example price or 
quantity effects of variations of the model’s parameters linked to 
economic policy, such as taxes or subsidies. For instance, if a nation 
establishes a minimum wage for workers, will this lead to an increase in 
unemployment? The World Bank systematically used these tools in order 
to try to justify theoretically and to make politically credible the 
antisocial measures of structural adjustment imposed on the South, thus 
contributing to their broad diffusion within the academic spheres. 

Furthermore, the study of the role of institutions in growth (such as 
labor unions, the state, the military, religious organizations and rules, 
and the like) also led the neoclassicals to consider issues of 
development. For a long time, according to the standard perfect 
competition theory, institutions were regarded as exogenous data, that 
is, they had to be taken as given and economic analysis could not be 
applied to them. Thus, analysis of institutions was excluded from 
economic reasoning and left to other disciplines in social sciences 
dealing with collective categories, such as sociology or political science. 
However, more recently, economists have been placing institutions right 
inside the general equilibrium models and applying standard economic 
analysis to their behavior. But to do this, orthodox economists simply 
assume that individual maximizing behavior can fully explain what 
institutions are and what they do. For instance, when George Akerlof 
used game theory to analyze Indian castes, he began by assuming that 
there is a standard model of economic behavior, applicable in all times 
and places, namely, the Arrow-Debreu perfect competition general 
equilibrium model.’ One economist even assumes, to facilitate the 
argument, that “in the beginning,” there were markets.® 

In macroeconomics, development economics has been much influenced 
by the new neoclassical growth theory, called “endogenous growth.” 
These models (by Paul Romer or Robert Lucas for example) seek to 
explain gross domestic product growth by the accumulation process 
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itself, or endogenously (i.e., by the production factors), without resorting 
to exogenous engines, as in the famous 1956 Solow model. The gist of 
the Solowian model was the idea that “steady-state” growth in any 


“economy, rich or poor, will occur automatically if there is complete 


reliance on competitive markets. No “big push” was really necessary, just 
an institutional structure that will allow competitive self-interest to play 
itself out. One of the predictions of the new endogenous growth theory 
is the absence of growth convergence between countries, with the key 
conclusion that, in market economies, the state must intervene to 
accelerate capital accumulation, thus growth in the long term. Thanks to 
these models, the neoclassicals are now in a dominant position in long- 
run growth modeling. And many heterodox economists, exasperated by 
the neoliberal antistate thesis, responded to this new neoclassical 
theory’s charms. 


The Crisis of Neoclassical Economics 


Thus, mainstream neoclassical economics has heterodox economists 
on the defensive, attacking them on the fronts of micro- and 
macroeconomics, as well as that of the institutions. However, it is 
important to understand that the neoclassical onslaught is not due to its 
theoretical superiority. Neoclassical economics is in a deep theoretical 
crisis. In microeconomics, it is (mathematically) impossible for the 
neoclassicals to prove the uniqueness of the general equilibrium— 
discussed above—from the agents’ maximizing behaviors.’ To be sure, 
such theoretical problems are never mentioned in the neoclassical studies 
devoted to development, especially computable general equilibrium 
models, but they constitute the most serious challenge for the 
mainstream. Neoclassical economics has no answer to them. In 
macroeconomics, the often used postulate of. the representative agent’® 
raises a question of whether speaking about a “market,” an “exchange,” 
or a “price” makes sense if there is only a solitary agent. Furthermore, 
the new neoclassical growth theory is unable to explain such a 
fundamental concept as “capital” seen as the engine of growth (how is it 
related to knowledge, human capital, or infrastructure?), or even the 
state (how is it to be distinguished from the single agent?). 

In the neo-institutional fields, the ideology of free individual choices 
leads to intellectual catastrophes, such as the explanation of feudalism 
by C. Douglass North” or that of the current resurgence of sharecropping 
in the South by Joseph Stiglitz. Did not Oliver E. Williamson teach to 
us that all “private contracts” resulting from inter-individual transactions 
were rational and efficient at each period of history?" Is it surprising to 
see him asserting the paternity and validity of the “institutional reforms” 
of the Washington Consensus? What the neoclassicals present as 
advances in the theory are actually intellectual regressions, changing 
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economic science into economic science fiction. 

What must be understood is the ideological Redon of the 
neoclassical theories.* They serve to give a scientific veneer to the 
politics of neoliberalism. It is no coincidence that the theory preaches 
what neoliberalism does: neoliberalism puts the state solely in the service 
of private capital, and, indeed, what had once been public goods are now 
to be privatized. Everything must be “marketized,” including the 
production of all knowledge and education. It is not that the state must 
not act—in this way modern neoclassicals differentiate themselves both 
from the old antistate ones, and from the libertarian position of 
economists such as Friedrich Hayek. The state should just make sure 
that private capital and transnational firms reign supreme. Any claim of 
objectivity by the neoclassicals was rendered questionable when Nobel 
economists Milton Friedman, Gary Becker, and Robert Lucas appeared 
together to “enthusiastically endorse the economic program of George W. 
Bush.” 


The Crisis of Neoliberalism 


Neoliberal policies have been used for three decades now to manage 
the capitalist crisis. They have offered much by way of speculative 
investment opportunities to the great capital owners, that is to say, to 
high finance, especially from the United States. To counter the lack of 
investment outlets for the enormous surplus these owners have extracted 
from the world’s workers, peasants, and peoples, neoliberal policies have 
aimed to widen such outlets and avoid any devalorization of capital. 
These polices have been harmful to most of humanity. The global South 
especially has suffered from odious debt repayments, capital flight, and 
the repatriation of profits on foreign investments. Neoliberalism is not a 
development model; it is the strategy put into practice by high finance to 
plunder the South while achieving slow capital accumulation in the 
North. In spite of its failures in all fields (and by implication, the failure 
of its legions of experts”), it continues to be imposed unilaterally and 
undemocratically. Meanwhile, intra- and international inequalities are 
exploding. 

Even the regulating mechanisms of global capitalism are in crisis. 
Today, the fundamental feature of the power of global finance under U.S. 
hegemony is its militarization. This is measured less by the rise in the 
“military burden” indicator—military spending as a percentage of GDP— 
than by the aggressive expansion of U.S. military bases worldwide, as 
well as by the growing presence of transnational corporations within the 
military-industrial complex. The name of globalization is imperialism, 
and an imperialism more and more openly enforced by war. Finance is at 
war against whoever tries to carry out or affirm autonomous 
development, and such development is the basic cause of the imperialist 
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wars supporting finance. In Iraq, for instance, there is the obvious desire 
of capital to control the oil. However, there is a still more decisive 
reality: what is at stake and what makes this and other wars necessary 
for high finance is the reproduction of the conditions that allow capital’s 
power to be maintained and to grow. The capitalist class can. no longer 
retain its power except by war. It is interesting to note that neoclassical 
economists have begun in earnest to develop a defense economics, but so 
far they have been.unsuccessful. One reason for this failure is the inability 
of neoclassical economics to deal with conflict, a real problem in an 
analysis of war! 


From the Struggle against Poverty to War against the Poor 


The pursuit of neoliberal polices, one of whose ideological 
underpinnings is that such policies will reduce poverty, has become more 
and more a total war against the poor. In this war, most economists, 
including those usually portrayed as sensitive to the social aspects of 
development—or even those thought of as critics of neoliberalism—such 
as Joseph Stiglitz and Amartya Sen, do not propose alternatives ` to 
neoliberalism’s wide deployment. To be sure, the criticisms raised by the 
“great” economists (winners of the Bank of Sweden’s Nobel Memorial 
Prize in economic sciences) are sharp, especially on issues raised by the 
United Nations’ Millennium Development Goals. Thomas Schelling, Nobel 
laureate for his “discoveries” in game theory (and also once employed by 
the Rand Corporation, in which capacity his work influenced Robert 
McNamara in decisions made during the long escalation of the war in 
Vietnam) was part of the “expert group” of the 2003 “Copenhagen 
Consensus” formed to evaluate the Millennium Development Goals. (The 
so-called “Copenhagen Consensus” was convened by anti-environmentalist 
Bjorn Lomborg of The Skeptical Environmentalist fame—with the backing 
of Denmark’s National Environmental Assessment Institute.) Schelling 
recommended that: (1) the UN give a lower priority to the goals directed 
at the reduction of greenhouse gases (he had previously supported the 
U.S. rejection of the Kyoto Protocol); (2) the UN promote more trade 
liberalization; (3) greater protection be given to corporate patents of 
AIDS medicines; and (4) genetically modified organisms be promoted to 
fight against malnutrition. 

One is tempted to see Schelling as exceptional in his views among 
Nobel Prize-winning economists. But this is hardly the case. Fogel (the 
1993 Nobel prize winner), whose interpretation of U.S. slavery 
rationalized it as basically a. free choice type of relationship between 
masters and slaves! Fogel too was a member of the expert group of the 
Copenhagen Consensus and made recommendations similar to those of 
Schelling—with trade liberalization placed by him near the top of global 
priorities and attempts to address malnutrition and hunger and combat 
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global warming at the bottom.” 

And how can we forget Milton Fiiedinan (1976 prize-winner), who 
believes that state intervention beyond educational services offered by 
the market “is not necessary” and that it leads to a system much worse 
than that which would have developed if the market had played an 
increasing role. Or Hayek (1974 prize-winner), whose ultraliberal 
positions are too well-known to need explication here. Gary Becker (1992 
prize-winner), who declared that the willingness of the “Chicago Boys” 
[University of Chicago economists] to work for General Pinochet was 
“one of the best things that happened to Chile.”” As one of their 
inspirations at the University of Chicago, he said he was “proud of their 
richly deserved glory.” In the same spirit, Robert Barro (Nobel:Hopeful) 
wrote that the current “good” economic performance of Chile is 
undoubtedly due to the neoliberal reforms implemented by Pinochet 
during 1973-1989, since nobody did more than him to prove the 
“superiority” of capitalism over socialism.* 


‘The Kinder and Gentler ‘Great Economists’ 


The reactionary ideology of some “great” economists, indicated above, 
is relatively well-known and often denounced. But the basically pro- 
neoliberal arguments of more moderate Nobel Prize winners, usually 
viewed as popular critics of the system, like Stiglitz and Sen for 
example, get far less critical attention. These two “in-fashion” authors 
know how to “surf” on the wave of protests against wild neoliberalism 
and on the necessity for market regulation to promote a capitalism “with 
a human face.” However, this is a serious misunderstanding, because 
neither of them recommends rebuilding the welfare state, modifying the 
ownership structure of capital in favor of the public sector, applying a 
policy of income redistribution, or promoting public services—much less 
arguing in favor of state-led planned development. In spite of a few 
nuances or subtleties, their arguments always imply that the state should 
fully submit to the dominant forces of global capital and help its capital 
accumulation. 

Stiglitz (2000 prize-winner) was still chief economist in the World 
Bank when the 1998-99 report on “Knowledge for Development” was 
published. This report teaches us what “cooperation” with the private 
sector means in the ‘fields of information and telecommunications: 
privatization, dismantlement of public research (even the transformation 
of research institutes into joint stock companies), and marketization of 
education (even by helping the poor to pay for their studies). It matches 
the series of reports previously published by the World Bank on 
infrastructure, environment, health or peace dividends, which supported 
transnationals by: insuring them against any risk of nationalization; 
having transnationals take charge, at state expense, of building 
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infrastructure for capital accumulation; promoting forest exploitation for 
export; cutting public budgets and social programs; and opening juicy 
outlets for their military-industrial complexes (before recommending 
disarmament in order to continue the refunding of the third world 
debts). 

Sen (2004 prize-winner) is traditionally presented as proposing 
“another voice” in the struggle against poverty. His analysis concentrates 
on the paucity of the assets (especially in human capital) of the poor, 
preventing them from escaping their poverty by taking an active part in 
markets. Sems ideas have influenced considerably the international 
organizations related to human development. Nevertheless, his reasoning 
is mainly a perfectly compatible copy of neoclassical theory (including 
general equilibrium and its methodological individualism). And, in his 
ethical “pluralist” speeches—which are often very confused—his proposals 
join those of the good governance crowd at the World Bank and IMF. 
Obsessed by the solitary individual and his/her opportunities (and 
capacities) for choosing, Sen almost systematically neglects the question 
of resource distribution between social groups, and above all that of 
capital ownership inequalities. Just like Stiglitz, and so many others 
(from Krugman to Jeffrey Sachs), Sen loses himself in the fiction of the ` 
agents’ free individual choices. This is closely related to the ideological 
concept of “democracy” as simply resting on individual choices, 
concealing the effects of class and/or national domination and the violent 
relations of forces between exploiters and exploited—that is, the 
essential contradictions of capitalism since its very origins. 

Nowadays, neoclassical economics’ domination of development theory 
is on par with that of high finance’s neoliberal power over development 
policies. This does not mean that all the neoclassicals are neoliberal. 
One of the complexities of the present arises precisely from the 
schizophrenia of a number of economists, neoclassical at the office, but 
pseudo-populist during the weekend. It simply means that there are 
important complementarities between these two forms’ of ideological 
domination which are mutually reinforcing and interdependent. Thus, in 
my opinion, it is not only the absence of a scientific basis and the 
logical inconsistencies that disqualify these approaches, but the 
ideological function and antisocial project that their methodologies and 
conclusions support in the service of world capital. 

Heterodox authors can no longer afford to be disunited by useless 
polemics, reproducing out-of-date divisions. Nevertheless, it is neither 
by preaching new “syntheses,” nor by submitting themselves to the 
neoclassical mainstream, that they will manage to. mobilize forces for the 
rebuilding of a genuine critical alternative. Today more than ever, the 
question remains: How can we move beyond the failures of the past to 
construct an authentic development project in a post-capitalist 
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alternative—one that is social, or better yet, socialist? This is the 
question that has animated the heterodoxies in development economics 
from the beginning. 
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Capitalism Is Rotten to the Core 
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The Fruits of Contemporary Capitalism 


The widening and deepening of capitalism, which many economists 
misname globalization, has had traumatic impacts on workers. Sped up 
by what has been called neoliberalism (basically, the political program of 
modern global capital), the growing penetration of capitalist production 
and consumption relationships around the globe has literally pitched 
workers from pillar to post. For example, the North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) has forced hundreds of thousands of Mexican 
peasants and wage workers to abandon their home country and migrate 
to the United States. Similarly, government austerity and “free market” 
programs—curbing food and health subsidies to the poor, closing and 
selling state enterprises, suppression of worker and peasant protests, 
and the like—in countries like India and China have deprived many 
workers of what security they had attained and pushed peasants from 
their land into cities. 

In the world’s rich nations, neoliberalism has dictated an assault on 
workers, with massive cutbacks in social welfare spending, legal 
protections, health care, and pensions. At the same time, production has 
been rapidly transformed in such a way that many workplaces can 
function profitably with only a small core of full-time workers. The 
remaining workforce consists of part-time and full-time workers laboring 
as independent contractors or employees of firms to which work has 
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- been outsourced. To make this system function effectively, there has to 


be a large pool of easily exploited men and women seeking employment. 
Newly arrived immigrants and displaced domestic workers fit the bill 
exactly. They supply the labor demanded by the radically restructured 
workplaces. 

In the United Saee paster child for the neoliberal model—there 
now exists an enormous class of poor workers, left to their own devices 
and made up both of immigrants and native-born. They are desperate for 
work and willing to accept low wages, long hours, and abhorrent 
working conditions, They are chronically short of money and are typically 
without access to things more well-off people take for granted, one of 
the most important of which is the services of banks, especially credit. 
Without such access, they may be unable to cash a paycheck, obtain 
phone service, have utilities connected, buy furniture, purchase a car, and 
rent or own housing. But just as a reserve army of labor sets employers 
to licking their chops and brings forth entirely new groups of exploiting 
“entrepreneurs,” so too the considerable sums of money in the hands of 
the entire class of poor workers create new groups of predatory lenders, 
salivating at the opportunity to steal this money. 

The two books under review examine twin aspects of being poor in 
the twenty-first century U.S. economy: exploitation in the labor market 
and victimization in the consumer market. The first book, Immigrants, 
Unions, and the New U.S. Labor Movement, looks at work and union 
organization in three low-wage labor markets in New York City 
dominated by specific sets of immigrants: Mexican workers in Korean- 
owned greengrocers, West Africans laboring as grocery store delivery 
workers, and South Asian limousine (black car) drivers. The second 
book, Shortchanged: Life and Debt in the Fringe Economy, describes the 
usurious debt economy faced by poor people in the United States, an 
important subgroup of which is the immigrant workers whose story is 
told in the first book. Though the two books have different subjects, 
there is, as we will see, much that links them together. Let us look at 
each book in turn. 


At .he Bottom of the Labor Market 


In 2002, there were, by a very conservative estimate, 185,000,000 
people living outside their country of birth, an increase of 65,000,000 
from 1990. This amounted to about 3 percent of the world’s population. 
Both the total migration and the percentage of world population figures 
have continued to grow, and there is no end in sight. Certainly no 
matter where you go in the rich capitalist world, you will find 
immigrants everywhere and especially you will find them doing society’s 
most onerous and least paid labor. 

In the United States in 2003, there were some 33.5 million foreign- 
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born residents, comprising 11.7 percent of the population. More than half 
of these arrived in the country since 1990. Several million of the foreign- 
born are here without documents. More than half are from Latin 
America, and one-quarter are from Asia. On average, the foreign-born are 
younger, have larger families, have less formal education, are more likely 
to live in a central city, have lower wages, are more likely to be poor, 
have higher unemployment rates, are more likely to work in the service- 
producing sector of the economy, and are more likely to be male than 
the native-born population. Employers are increasingly dependent upon 
immigrant labor, and it makes up a growing fraction of the growth of 
employment. 

As Immanuel Ness tells us, New York City has always been a haven 
for immigrants, both because it is such a large city with many and 
diverse employment opportunities but also because at least until 
September 11, 2001, it was one of the country’s most immigrant-tolerant 
cities. Successive waves of immigrants have filled the city’s many 
neighborhoods for at least 150 years. With the implementation: of 
neoliberal politics, large numbers of immigrants have once again come to 
the city. Between 1992 and 2002, nearly a million immigrants were legally. 
admitted to New York City, mostly from Latin America and South Asia. 
Overall, there are about three million foreign-born residents, comprising 
36 percent of the population. However, they represent 47 percent of the 
city’s workforce and 62 percent of the low-wage workforce (earning $5.15 
to $7.10 an hour). Immigrants are concentrated in “private transportation, 
hotel and restaurant, delivery, security, building maintenance and other 
low-wage services.” 

Much of this work is “informal.” The unionized manufacturing work 
previously done in New York City has moved away, and the once 
powerful labor movement has been severely weakened. There are still 
pockets of relatively well-paid union workers, in construction and in the 
public sector, but immigrants do not have a strong presence in these 
unionized segments, and these sectors are themselves under neoliberal 
attack. Changes in technology along with a large and pliable immigrant 
labor supply have allowed employers in these union strongholds, as well 
as in the private service, to subcontract work—often several layers deep— 
or to declare workers to be independent contractors. The weakening of 
unions has permitted the state, at the behest of employers, to weaken 
protective labor laws and to abandon enforcement, and this has given the 
green light to employers to continue to expand their exploitation of 
immigrant workers. Today, 73 percent of workers in eating and drinking 
establishments, 62 percent of construction workers, 64 percent of grocery 
employees, 89 percent of workers in garment and apparel manufacture, 
and 85 percent of private household workers are immigrants. In New 
York City, immigrants lay the bricks, demolish the buildings, remove the 
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asbestos, cook the food, wash the dishes, bus the tables, drive the taxis, 
deliver the food, take care of the children, and clean the apartments. 

The three groups of workers studied by Ness—greengrocery workers, 
grocery deliverers, and black car drivers—are typical of laborers in the 
big-city informal economy. They work long hours (twelve hours a day 
and more, seven days a week); they earn less than the minimum wage, 
sometimes less than one-third of the minimum; they have no benefits, 
including vacations and holidays; they have often illegally been declared 
independent contractors, so they have to bear all of the expenses of 
working (car leases, gasoline, and insurance, in the case of the black car 
drivers); they live in ethnic ghettoes, often several families or many 
single individuals to a residence; and they still have strong ties to their 
countries of origin. In 2000, I visited the Chinese Staff and Workers 
Association in Manhattan’s Chinatown. Wing Lam, the director, told me 
that restaurant and garment sweatshop workers toiled 100 hours per 
week for $2.00 an hour and might live fifteen persons to a one-bedroom 
apartment. I was shocked, but Ness informs us that such conditions are 
standard, still today. Readers should imagine what it would be like to 
do this. How there would be no time to sleep, to socialize, even to 
think. What wear and tear your body would endure. How you would be 
headed for an early grave. 

What ‘gives Ness’s book its drama is the description and analysis of 
what these workers did. Despite their miserable conditions, they 
organized. They formed organizations and they struck their employers. 
And by doing so, they improved their circumstances and gained some 
control over their lives.. Most important, they gave us a glimpse of what 
a rejuvenated labor. movement could look like and what, despite bad 
labor laws, hostile and powerful employers, and an indifferent or 
antagonistic government, can be done, right now. 

Ness interviewed many of the workers and their leaders, and the 
quotes he includes from them deepen and enliven his book. A black car 
driver from Pakistan says emotionally: 


I feel like I am living like a slave. I borrow everything from the 
owner and he now owns me. Right now, I don’t even have enough 
to live and cannot send any money back. home. I drive all day and 
night and all my money I earn goes back to the company to pay 
for the right to drive rich customers. They tell me I will be 
making money, but when? Because I owe so much, | have no choice 
but to keep driving. 

A grocery deliverer and organizer from Mali says: 

They made us feel inferior because of the color of our skin. [sèi 
Weinstein] said he only employs Africans because we do whatever 
he will say without complaining. I was not-a slave in Africa, and | 
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refuse to be one here. Though I need this job to survive, I also 
believe that my dignity is important. Scott makes derogatory 
comments toward workers in English while shaking their hands. 
Since many of the delivery workers do not speak English, they 
think he is complimenting their work. That made me angry, and 
when I told Scott to stop doing that, he tells me to lighten up 
and continues to ridicule workers in English. It got to the point 

that I began telling workers to use their days off to go to schools 
to study English. 


Through interviews and from his extensive knowledge of labor history, 
Ness draws some interesting conclusions as to why these workers 
organized and what such organization might mean to the labor 
movement. He asks, why, for. example, these extremely vulnerable 
workers (they are desperate for money; many are in the country without 
documents; they are easily replaced) organized when exploited workers 
at companies like Wal-Mart did not? Several factors come into play. 
These workers for the most part share’a common national origin, for 
example, the greengrocery workers are all from Mexico, many from the 
same places in Mexico. They get leads on places to live and jobs from 
relatives and friends already settled in the United States. Once hired, 
they recommend fellow countrymen to employers who are only too happy 
to not have to recruit employees. In this way, once a group begins 
employment at a particular job, these jobs tend to become ethnically 
homogeneous. (How the first workers are hired at a certain type of job is 
sometimes accidental, sometimes due to a special quality of the workers, 
as when Indians and Pakistanis are hired as black car drivers because 
they usually speak good English.) Once here, they have an already 
functioning social network to which they can adhere. Religion is another 
source of unity; it is not only that they share a similar religion but 
religious teachings and religious clergy are often sources of potential 
solidarity. Where workers might have had ethnic differences at home, in 
the United States they often come to see themselves as more 


homogeneous. The Mexicans are treated’ by whites in the United States , 


as people of color—often in a racist manner—so they soon come to think 
of themselves as such. Workers from Mali and Nigeria might not have 
much in common ethnically, but here they are all Africans and 
discriminated against as are native black men and women. 

Ness stresses the social isolation of these workers; they are outside 
the mainstream consumer culture. They are thrown together for long 
hours at work and then go home to be thrown together again. Work is a 
constant subject of discussion in both places. They are éxploited; they 
are alone among themselves; they are ignored and seen as outsiders; 
their religion and their social networks reinforce these feelings. They 
cannot escape by moving back home or leaving New York City or even 
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finding a new job. Ultimately they begin to feel as one. If leaders arise— 
special people with perhaps more fluency in English or with more 
education or with organizing experience at home—and if there is a 
triggering event, such as a refusal by the employer to pay wages, 
organization can begin and spread like wildfire from workplace to 
workplace, building worker consciousness and confidence. What might 
have seemed unthinkable, like a strike, suddenly appears possible. If 
there are support organizations, such as a community group that will 
begin a store boycott or a union that will provide money and staff, a 


. kind of miraculous militancy can develop and concrete gains can be won. 


Once we understand what happened in each of Ness’s. case. studies, 
we can see why the Wal-Mart workers seldom do what these immigrant 
workers did. The Wal-Mart workers are isolated not as a group but as 
individuals in their suburban and rural homes. The company they face 
has enormous economic and political power, far greater than the Korean 
greengrocers, and it is less susceptible to any kind of pressure workers 
might bring to bear. In addition, the Wal-Mart workers might be able to 
find other, albeit poor, jobs, exiting from their workplace instead. of 
demanding a voice. They are also much more integrated into the 
individualistic, consumer culture; even their religion is based upon the 
notion of an individual salvation through a personal relationship with 
God. 

What role did traditional labor unions play in the three New York 
City organizing drives? In the main, not a good one. The city’s unions 
are, for the most part, mired in an undemocratic bureaucracy, willing to 
undermine other unions to protect their traditional turf, and willing to 
cut sweetheart deals with employers without any sort of consultation 
with the workers. Outright corruption is not uncommon. Where unions 
are committed to organizing, they tend to focus on workplaces with 
large workforces and show no interest in the small work sites where the 
immigrants often labor. Where workers have formed their own 
independent organizations, unions are not usually willing to allow these 
grassroots associations to maintain their independence. In the cases of 
the Mexican greengrocery workers and the West African deliverers, 
unions actually dealt crippling blows to the workers’ efforts. Only the 
black car drivers found a union willing to provide critical resources and 
accept worker control of their own union. And only for these workers 
could the end result be called a true success. 

Ness’s book gives us much to think about. He devotes a chapter to 
the harm done to immigrant organizing by the events of September 11, 
2001, and the subsequent draconian and racist government crackdown on 
immigrants. He sharply and critically ‘examines the shortcomings of 
organized labor in New York City and in the country as a whole. He 
makes sound recommendations to labor leaders if they want to rebuild 
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the labor movement. He states correctly and in no uncertain terms that. 


` organized labor must confront head-on racism, corruption, bureaucracy, 
nationalism, and war—and its own extreme timidity in terms of laying 
out a set of principles worth fighting for. Only down this track is there 
hope not just for refilling the membership roles of the unions but for 
countering the neoliberal globalization that continues to undermine the 
lives of working people everywhere. 


Life in the Fringe Economy 


When I was a boy growing up in a Pennsylvania factory town, 
pawnshops only existed in the cities and in towns near military bases. 
There were no such things as title pawnshops, check-cashing outlets, 
payday loans, stored-value credit cards, tax refund advances, rent-to-own 
furniture stores, furniture lease backs, phone cards promising low rates 
to call home in faraway countries, reverse mortgages, shared appreciation 
mortgages, and many other predatory schemes. Today these things are 
commonplace; drive through any. small and not overly prosperous town 


and you will see them everywhere. In South Central Los Angeles, for - 


example, in “a low-income community of 400,000 [there are] 133 check- 
cashing outlets....” What is more, they are not confined to criminal 
enterprises but are a substantial part of or the sole business of billion- 
dollar corporations. All of them cater to the poor and near-poor, the 
- latter being that sector of middle-income households that have 
accumulated too much debt and are a small disaster away from being 
poor. 
Here are some revealing facts about what Howard Karger classifies as 
the “fringe economy” in his fine book, Shortchanged: Life and Debt in 
the Fringe Economy: 

In the United States there are more than 22,000 payday lenders 
(making more than $25 billion in short-term loans). There are more than 
11,000 check-cashing stores (180 million checks and $55 billion). There 
are more than 14,000 pawnshops. The three largest pawnshop chains do 
more than $1 billion a year in business. The rent-to-own furniture and 
appliance industry does over $6 billion in business with more than 3 
million customers. More than 12 million people receive tax refund 
anticipation loans. More than 332,000 “subprime” (read extremely high 
interest rate) mortgages are taken out each year, amounting to more than 
$300 billion. 

The players in the fringe economy.are no longer mom-and-pop 
operations. New corporate giants have been built, and old “mainline” 
companies are deeply involved in taking poor people’s money. How many 
readers know about ACE Cash Express (serving more than 38 million 
customers a year—more than 11,000 a minute—in more than 1,230 stores 
and doing $8 billion worth of transactions); or Advance America, Cash 
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Advance Centers, Inc. (more than 2,800 stores, 5,300 emiployees, and at 
least $500 million in sales); or Cash America International, EZ Pawn, and 
First Cash (the pawn industry’s big three, each with revenues of more 
than $15 million); or Rent-A-Center (with worldwide operations 
employing more than 15,000 workers, 3,000 stores, and $2.3 billion in 
sales). Of course, we have all heard of H&R Block, Wells Fargo, JP 
Morgan Chase, Morgan Stanley, Bank of America, Wachovia, Well Fargo, 
Citigroup, and Lehman Brothers, all blue chip corporations, and all either 
doing business independently in the fringe economy or partnered up with “ 


_ the fringe operators just mentioned. 


The fringe debt economy is extremely profitable, belying the notion 
that the poor must be charged usurious interest rates and made to pay 
outrageous and usually hidden fees because they are such high-risk 
borrowers. Business start-up costs are low, and few employees are needed 
to run a store. Consumer defaults are also low. Borrowers typically have 


` to put up’some collateral to get a loan. A tax anticipation loan is a sure 


ston 


thing, since the loan is never for more than the expected tax refund, - 
which the lender keeps. Pawnshops keep the goods if they are not 
redeemed, and they never pay more than a fraction of the retail value of 
an item. Subprime mortgages are backed by the property, which goes to 
the lender in cases of default. Even where there is no collateral, as in a 
check-cashing operation, the price is so high that it more than makes up 
for any defaults. Karger tells us that “ACE Cash Express assesses the 
risk of each check-cashing transaction and reports losses of less than 
1%.” And “...only 5% of subprime car loans are charged off as 
unrecoverable debt, a low number given the problematic credit histories 
of some borrowers.” These numbers hardly justify the interest rates 
charged to the poor, rates which, in the case of subprime car loans can 
reach 35 percent. The profitability of selling products and lending money 
to the poor is also demonstrated by the explosive growth of the fringe 
debt economy. Profitability is also shown by the high salaries, bonuses, 
and stock options of the corporate CEOs. The chairman of EZ Pawn took 
home $1.26 million in 2004; the CEO of Cash America “earned” $2.2 
million and had $9 million in stock options. Advance America’s CEO 
made a paltry $650,000 in 2003 but held stock worth $101 million. 
Without question, the fringe debt economy targets the poor, including 
especially immigrants, and those who are not poor but living from 
paycheck to paycheck. Many of these people are the “unbanked,” those 
without bank accounts of any kind. Most of them have yearly incomes 
below $25,000. Karger notes that “as many as 56 million adult 
Americans—about 28% of all adults—don’t have a bank account. Almost 
12 million U.S. households (one-fourth of all low-income families) have 
no relationship with a bank, saving institution, credit union, or other 
mainstream financial provider.” The customers’ in the fringe debt 
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economy are the same people who do the types of work described by 
Ness in his book: “nursing home aides, poultry processors, pharmacy 
assistants, child-care workers, data-entry keyers, janitors, and other 
employees of the secondary and tertiary labor markets.” As Ness makes 
clear, and Karger seconds, the customers of our check-cashing stores 
and rent-to-own outlets are growing in number, and for reasons 
intimately tied to the way in which the national and global economies 
have changed: falling median wages, a frozen minimum wage, declining 
health care coverage, the dismantling of the welfare system, the 
destruction of the means of livelihood in poor countries and the 
attendant rise in immigration, the denial of basic welfare benefits to ` 
immigrants, and the radical transformation of workplaces that can now 
utilize millions of contingent workers. 

Economic changes have forced the poor and near-poor to assume 
larger amounts of debt, and the inability to pay this debt fuels the fringe 
economy, leading to what amounts to a system of debt peonage. Karger 
notes that “...family debt has increased a whopping 500% since 1957.” 
And, “[a]ccording to Elizabeth Warren and Amelia Tyagi, today’s two- 
income family earns 75% more than its single-income counterpart did a 
generation ago but has less discretionary income after fixed monthly 
bills are paid.” 

The bulk of Karger’s book consists of a detailed examination of the 
major types of debt enterprises that prey on the poor and near-poor. 
Individual chapters are devoted to the credit card industry, storefront 
loans (pawnshops, payday loans, and tax refund lenders), alternative 
services (check-cashers, rent-to-own, and telecommunications), fringe 
housing, real-estate speculation and foreclosure, the fringe automobile 
industry, and the getting-out-of-debt industry. Heartrending personal 
stories are interspersed with the mechanics of each operation, and each 
chapter contains copious and useful data. 

In each case we see that predatory’ lenders offer services the poor 
need but would not otherwise get. But they have to pay a high price to 
get them, and once in the debt economy there is no easy way out. The 
system is structured to keep the poor in debt. Like criminal loan sharks 
and bookmakers, the idea is not to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs but to keep it laying eggs, bleeding the poor slowly and for as long 
as possible. As long as you keep paying, they’ll keep lending. For 
example, poor people with credit problems: or without any connection to 
a bank cannot get a loan for a new car or for a good used car from a 
reputable dealer. So they go to a “buy here, pay here (BHPH)” used car 
lot. There are some 19,000 of these in the United States, accounting for 
nearly -á quarter of all used car sales. This is big business, and 
consolidation is now taking place, with a few large firms dominating the 
market and saturating mainstream local media with ads. DriveTime 
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operates seventy-six dealerships in eight states; Car-Mart—located in 
Bentonville, Arkansas, headquarters of Wal-Mart—controls seventy-six 
dealerships in seven states. Big banks typically buy. at a discount the 
loans issued by the BHPH dealers, making a nice safe profit without the 
bad publicity such shady operations might involve. 

Here there’ are no credit checks. The seller works out a weekly 
payment the buyer thinks she or he can afford, and a deal is struck. 
There is a significant down payment, lots of hidden charges; an interest 
rate on the loan-that may be as high as 35 percent, and an aggressive 
repossession policy (as soon as one day after a missed payment). But the 
buyer leaves with a badly-needed car. If it needs repairs, the BHPH 
dealer will do them and roll the repair costs into the loan. If the repairs 
are too costly, the dealer will offer a better trade-in than anyone else so 
that the buyer.can get a more expensive car. And a new loan. And so on. 
Seldom do buyers keep a car for more than a year. Instead they return 
again and again to the same dealer and soon find themselves in a never- 
ending cycle of debt. Making regular payments does not improve their 
credit rating, since no credit reporting is done. They end up paying 
many times more than the price of a good used car. Their only reward, if 
they are Car-Mart customers, is to get their name on a plaque as a 
frequent buyer. Fifteen purchases put them in the Platinum Club. In this 
market it is even possible to rent tires, often a necessity for passing 
State car inspections. 

The fringe debt economy ‘also undermines public policies aimed at 
helping poor people. Tax time produces a feeding frenzy among tax 
refund anticipation lenders. Poor households depend heavily upon money 
from the Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC); the EITC check might be the 
largest single sum of money they receive in a year. However, they often 
need the money immediately. They can get it, for a price. Karger tells us 
that in 2001, tax preparation fees, tax-anticipation loan fees, check- 
cashing fees, and the like cost the poor $1.8 billion; 6 percent of the 
EITC program. One of the worst abusers of all of this is the giant 
corporation, H&R Block. 

Karger proposes a variety of public policy changes for each fringe 
sector he examines. These include caps on interest rates, the outlawing 
of certain types of loans, full disclosure of loan conditions to customers, 
free publicly-funded tax return services to the poor, adequate 
enforcement of existing laws, limits on credit card spending maximums, 
adequate minimum payments on credit card balances to avoid balances 
that never diminish, longer grace periods before late fees are charged, 
extending the minimum payback time for payday loans (often this is as 
little as two weeks), not permitting credit card companies to raise 
interest rates because customers have been late paying another company, 
strict rules for setting exchange rates in international money transfers, 
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expanded coverage of consumer credit laws to include rent-to-own 
transactions, limitations on fees charged for prepaid phone and credit 
cards, prohibition of many of the bogus fees charged to poor home 
buyers as well as pre-payment penalty fees, housing price controls, 
federal housing loans, and an increase in the stock of public housing and 
public transportation. 


A Golden Opportunity 


Karger does not offer us a strategy for achieving his many reform 
proposals. Here, however, we can learn much from Ness’s book. Ness’s 
immigrant workers are a significant component of Karger’s fringe debt 
consumers. Ness tells us that the organization of the workers began 
autonomously, the result of their extreme exploitation and social 
isolation, the latter a partial consequence of their ethnic homogeneity. 
They had only themselves to turn to, and this is what they eventually 
did. Solidarity and class consciousness flowed out of their 
circumstances. 

It is unlikely that autonomous organization among the poor will arise 
to challenge the fringe debt economy. Incurring debt is a private matter, 
and the debtors do not usually live in close proximity to one another 
outside of the big city ethnic enclaves. Yet, the horrible work lives of the 
poor are so closely connected to their need for credit that some kind of 
movement ought to be possible. We all live lives of many connected 
parts. One of the problems of the U.S. labor movement has been to 
forget this and to assume that if a union provided some insurance at 
work this was enough. 

In the cases of the workers studied by Immanuel Ness, labor 
organizations were in a position to give critical support to the 
immigrants. Wouldn’t it be possible for unions to finance, along with 
poor working people themselves, a network of workers’ centers in every 
city and medium-sized town and suburb in the country? These centers 
could be sponsored not just by unions but by sympathetic progressive 
organizations. Members would have to pay small dues and agree to 
participate in a certain number of actions each year (informational 
picketing, class action suits, letter-writing campaigns, and the like). The 
centers would have headquarters where working people could socialize 
and exchange information about work, organizing unions, confronting 


predatory lenders, and anything else of interest to them. The centers 


could, as some now do, offer instruction in English and provide an array 
of other services. For example, the centers could fight for some of the 
proposals Karger makes. The most likely ones would be those that would 
make poor workers less reliant upon fringe lenders and at the same 
time, not quite so reliant upon their employers. These would include 
more public housing, more and better public transportation, public tax 
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services, community-based automobile dealers, and, even, as a friend of 
mine, John Mage, suggested, public pawnshops, which actually existed 
in fifteenth-century Italy. The connections between exploitation at work 
and in the consumer marketplace could be a key one made by the 
centers’ leaders, among whom would be as many poor workers as 
possible. They could be places where cross-racial, cross-ethnic, and 
cross-gender understanding and solidarity could be built. 

Unions and union leaders are always complaining about the labor 
laws, the National Labor Relations Board, the Bush administration, Wal- 
Mart, China, and a host of other demons. If only this were true or that 
would happen. Well, Ness’s immigrant workers organized against great 
odds. Others could do the same. The labor movement could make a 
difference. Now. 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 





Oil has played a title role in the world power-politics drama during 
two generations. The oil role has grown in importance with the coming 
of the gas engine, high speed automatic machinery, and especially the 
airplane. At the moment, the struggle for oil centers at the Near East 
crossroads because of the presence in that area of the planet’s most 
extensive undeveloped oil reserves. Anyone concerned to understand 
economic and political cross-currents can hardly go wrong if he begins 
his research with a study of oil. 

Harvey O’Connor (who has devoted a good share of his life to the 
subject) and Monthly Review (as publisher of his Empire of Oil) have 
brought together the principal facts regarding the role of oil in the 
present-day world. Chapters on “The Struggle for the World’s Oil,” “The 
Wealth of Arabia,” “Politics of Oil in the Middle East,” and “The Threat 
from Iran” give the reader a factual picture of the part played by the oil 
interests in shaping the course of events in the Middle East. 

If you want to know what is happening in the Near and Middle East 
cock-pit of power politics; if you wish to follow events surrounding the 
controversy over tide-water oil lands and over the crooked course of the 
Natural Gas Bill through the United States Senate; if you desire to judge 
the basic factors in the present political campaign in the United States; 
get your hands on a copy of The Empire of Oil (published by Monthly 
Review Press in December 1955).... 


—Scott Nearing, “Oil and Power Politics,” Monthly Review, May 1956 
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A Call to MRzine and Monthly Review readers—and a Special Offer 

When MRzine was launched on Bastille Day, July 14, 2005, Eduardo Galeano 
greeted it with the words: “Monthly Review in conquest of the air? Wasn’t it a 
private kingdom of weapons, toxics, and lies? Great news for all of us, humble 
terrestrians.” 

Since then, MRzine has made important inroads into that iniquitous private 
kingdom with daily reports covering the main issues of our time—all from the 
standpoint of the independent socialist analysis identified, for more than half a 
century, with Monthly Review. MRzine has become the place on the Web for 
radicals to go for firsthand coverage and analysis of important contemporary 
events such as the recent demonstrations in France over changes in the labor 
law and.the mass mobilization of immigrants and their supporters in the 
United States. And it has become a valuable repository for the thinking of 
radical trade unionists in the “Labor’s Corner” section. Consequently, the 
number of visitors to MRzine (and the MR Web site) has soared, reaching 
three-quarters of a million page views per month and climbing. 

But maintaining a high quality socialist Web site is expensive. It does not 
in itself generate revenue. Our entire operation is’ supported by the sale of 
Monthly Review magazine and MR Press books. To enable us to continue with 
Mrzine we ask you to subscribe to Monthly Review and get your friends to 
subscribe. You will not only be supporting MRzine, you will also get all that 
MR has to offer—and in the form in which it was designed to be read. New 
subscribers in the United States and Canada will receive the magazine for a 


year~eleven issues, one a double issue—for a mere $29 (Can$40). In addition,” 


if you subscribe (or give a gift subscription) to MR magazine through MRzine 
in the first week of May, you will receive a free copy of Che. Guevara’s 
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Reminiscences of the Cuban Revolutionary War from MR Press. New 
subscribers in the second week of May will be sent a free copy of Daniel 
Guerin’s Anarchism (with an introduction by Noam Chomsky) from MR Press. 
If you subscribe and give a friend a gift subscription you will receive both 
books! 
A 

Today there are constant reports in the U.S. media on the growth of 
“sectarian violence” in Iraq,.which has now come to dominate the military as 
well as political context of the occupacion. Carefully sidestepped in most such 
reports, however, is the fact that these horrific developments are to a large 


. extent the result of the active U.S. promoticn of death squads in that country. 


In danger of losing the war for control of Iraq, Washington turned, as it had in 
Central America in the 1980s (and as it is in Colombia today), to. developing 
terrorist armies that would do the job for it. On January 8, 2005, Newsweek 
cracked the story that the U.S. military was considering initiating the 
“Salvadoran Option” whereby the United States would train, arm, and finance 
Iraqi death squads, drawn principally from the Shiite and Kurdish militias: 
irregular: military forces whose job would be to terrorize the Sunni population 
as a means of undermining the support for the insurgency. Soon after, the Wall ` 
Street Journal in its February 23, 2005, issue reported that the United States 
was already working at forming government-based paramilitary units or 
militias‘in Iraq that would carry out these objectives. 

The single most important of these paramilitary units, - consisting of 
thousands of troops, the Wall Street Journai declared, was the Special Police 
Commandos formed in September 2004 by General Adnan Thavit, uncle to 
Iraq’s ‘interim interior minister and a former Baathist military intelligence 
officer. “This was a horse to back,” in the words of U.S. General David 
Petraeus, in charge of training Iraqi forces. In hearings before the U.S. Senate 
Appropriations Committee. on February 16, 2005, U.S. Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld said that, the Special Police Commandos were ‘among the “forces that 
are going to have the greatest leverage on suppressing and eliminating the 
insurgency” (quoted in A. K. Gupta, “Unraveling Iraq’s Secret Militias,” Z 
Magazine Online, May 2005). 

Fast forward to the present a year or so later Two-thirds of the thousands 
of corpses stacked up in the morgue in Baghdad are said to have been tortured 
and killed execution style. Their deaths are attributed by human rights 
activists .to paramilitaries under the control of Interior Minister Bayan Jabr, a 
member of the main Shiite ruling party, the Supreme Council for the Islamic 
Revc lution in Iraq (SCIRI), and a former leader of SCIRI’s Badr Brigade militia 
(Andrew Buncombe and Patrick Cockburn, “Jraq’s Death Squads,” The 
Independent, February 26, 2006). The Iraqi Interior Ministry exercises direct 
authority over the Police Commandos (formerly the Special Police 
Commandos—now operating as an irregular force within the National Police) 
and other paramilitary units. In its March 20, 2006, issue, Time magazine 
quoted U.S. authorities as declaring that the Police Commandos and other 
government-linked, Shiite-dominated, U.S.-trained militias are now “out of 
control,” kidnapping, torturing, executing, and committing mass atrocities in 
ways that give pause even to the U.S. occupying authorities. Former national 
security advisor for the Coalition Provisional Authority in occupied Iraq, David 
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Gompert, recalls: “I remember saying, ‘If there is going to be a civil war, it’s 
going to be fought between Sunni insurgents and Shi’ite militias.” Time 
cynically concludes: “And as long as Jabr is running the Interior Ministry and 
its police forces, there is little doubt which of the two [the insurgency or the 
Interior Ministry with its brutal militias] in such a conflict will have the 
law—and American training—on its side.” Meanwhile Defense Secretary 
Rumsfeld has pronounced that “the United States does not have responsibility” 
other than “to report it” for any atrocity committed by the Police Commandos 
and other U.S.-trained militias (Washington Post, December 4, 2005). 

Under these circumstances, for the U.S. government and media to speak of 
mere “sectarian violence” in Iraq is to downplay the criminal role of the 
United States in creating and supporting the very death squads that are its 
main instigators. The U.S. empire has truly become, as we once called it here, 
an “Empire of Barbarism” (MR, December 2004)—one that must be opposed by 
all of those committed to humanity and justice. 


e) 


The New York City Council has honored the socialist and anti-imperialist 
activist and poet Pedro Pietri—his work has appeared in MR and he was the 
author of the MR Press book, Puerto Rican Obituary—by renaming East Third 
Street between Avenues B and C Pedro Pietri Way. Pietri, who died of cancer, 


aged 59, in 2004, was a founder of the Young Lords Party, a radical community- 


organization in the 1970s as well as the Nuyorican literary movement. 

In addition, El Museo del Barrio (1230 Fifth Avenue at 104th Street in 
Manhattan) is presenting Between the Lines: Text as Image. An Homage to 
Lorenzo Homar and the Reverend Pedro Pietri. The exhibition focuses upon 
the Puerto Rican graphic tradition and the creation of art outside of 
mainstream production by bringing together the work of master printmaker 
Homar (1913-2004) with Pietri’s poetry and performance work, and features 
works by both artists that utilized language within their visual arts practices. 
Connections are made from Homar’s calligraphic images that honor poets and 
bookmaking to Pietri’s personal, political, and performance projects, which 
were inked to the revolutionary tradition of Puerto Rican artists over nearly a 
century. 

In March, El Museo—founded in 1969 by educators, artists, and community 
activists~—organized a special evening of remembrance of Pietri that included 
readings by poets and activists who were his contemporaries and a rendering 
of “Puerto Rican Obituary” (from the collection of the same name), his poem 
first read at the founding rally of the Young Lords in the same year. El Museo’s 
exhibition continues until September 10th. 


(continued from inside back cover) 

are underweight in India (A REPORT CARD ON NUTRITION, MAY 2006, 
UNICEF). The fundamental decision to reject radical land reform has tainted 
every subsequent development initiative. Irrigation and dams in themselves are 
neutral; they will aid or hurt people as a result of the concrete circumstances 
in which they exist. In our circumstances, as the many millions of displaced 
and destitute Adibasis can attest, the dams have been Temples of Inequality 
and Capitalism, not Development. : 
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same proportions hold true for the mining projects. So the “suffering” is 
still going on after 58 years of political independence, and the “sufferérs”: 
in their tens of millions are the poorest and most vulnerable., | 

This inheritance of gross injustice isxa consequence of the development 
path taken by the Indian ruling ‘class from the time of Independence.’ 
During the period of the initial three five year plan, the government was 
forced to import foodstuffs, increasing from 1.4 million tons in 1956 to more 
than 10 million tons in 1966 and 1967.. “Most of the increase in agricultural 
production” during this period “was due to an increase in. the land under 
cultivation and not to higher yields from the same land (although the yield 
is very poor)” (India Independent, Charles Bettelheim) Widespread rural 
hunger was a reflection of the emphasis given to industrialization without 
change in the pattern of ownership of land. On the eve of independence 
land based agrarian conflicts intensified, but they were suppressed and 
implementation of a radical land reform was totally ‘avoided. The ruling 
classes took the path of dependence on imperialism, food imports as “aid” 
from the United States, and gradual transformation ‘of feudal landlords: to 
capitalist landlords. 

India has faced two major financial crises and two consequent 
devaluations of the rupee since its Independencé in. 1947. These crises 
were in 1966 and 1991. The United States withdrew foreign aid in 1966 
when India went to war with Pakistan, and food imports from USA could 
only be had for hard currency payments.. Defence spending in 1965/1966 
was 24.06%. of, total expenditure. The Rupee was devalued 57.5% from 


~ Rs 4.76 = $1 to Rs 7.50 = $1. . 


Á dire need to increase agricultural production without disturbing the 


„land ownership pattern forced the Indian ruling classes to adopt the 


“Green Revolution” model, especially once Norman Borlaug demonstrated 
the result of HYV seeds in the winter of 1966. But HYV seeds need more 
water, pesticide and chemical fertilizer. And so in some pockets of the 


country the government started this model with heavily subsidized input. 


The green revolution also expanded some sectors (like cement and steel) 
required for the construction of large irrigation projects. Transnational 
monopoly companies stepped in to produce pesticides, insecticides and 
other inputs. And it is well known that World Bank is one of the major 
financiers of dams worldwide and at this stage their interests coincided 
with that of Indian ruling classes. There was surge in dam construction 
during this period, more than 52 % of 4291 dams of India were constructed 
during 1971-1990 and World Bank is involved in one way or another with a 
large number of projects. And now ADB, IFC, JBIC and MIGA have joined 
the scene. The results should not surprise; increasing inequality. On the 
one hand former feudals turned into capitalist farmers and a kulak class of 
wealthy peasants who can readily afford the inputs and benefit from the 

irrigation projects, on the other an ever-growing number of the destitute. 
These are the natural consequence of the path of development taken by 
the Indian ruling classes after independence, for them there has been no 
alternative. Even in the most acclaimed state for land reform-West Bengal, 
a large portion of agricultural land is still at the hand of non-cultivating 
landholders, and a significant percentage of children under the age of five 
(continued on page 64) 
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The declaration of the central government’s plar to implement a 27% 
reservation for Other Backward Classes (OBCs) in the institutes of higher 
education (central universities, IITs, IIMs and AIMS) had led to a sharp 
reiction from a section of the student communities, especially from the 
students and to some extent from doctors of the medical institutes. The 
nineteen day strike against the reservation policy by government doctors 
ended on 31 May after the Supreme Court ordered them back to work. The 
government had also threatened to fire striking doctors and call in 
physicians from the army and the massive railway system, which has its 
own medical corps. 

But this does not mark the end of the issue. Rather it is the new form of ` 
an ongoing caste conflict, one that appears and disappears with the ebbs | 
and flows of the tensions of distorted capitalist development. Reservation | 
on the basis of caste is not new in India. The Constitution of India, which 
came into force in 1950, mandated 15% reservation for ‘scheduled castes 
and 7.5% for scheduled tribes. In 1951, the first amendment Act of the 
Indian Constitution under Article 15(4) ‘empowered the state to make any 
“special provision for the advancement of any socially and educationally 
backward classes of citizens or for the SCs and the STs.” This led to he 
institution of the first backward classes commission, which was headed By 
Kaka Kalelkar and which submitted its report in 1955. 

The OBC category formally came into existence with the report of the 
Kaka Kalelkar commission. The term ‘other’ was added to distinguish this ye 
category from Dalits. The commission used 1l} indicators—social, 
educational and economic—to determine backwardness and estimated that , 
52% of the total population (excluding SCs and STs), belonging to 3,743 
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A Warning to Africa 
The New U.S. Imperial Grand Strategy 
‘JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


Imperialism is constant for capitalism. But it passes through various 
phases as the system evolves. At present the world is experiencing a new 
age of imperialism marked by a U.S. grand strategy of global domination. 
One indication of how things have changed is that the U.S. military is 
now truly global in its operations with permanent bases on every 
continent, including Africa, where a new scramble for control is taking 
place focused on oil. 

Elite opinion in the United States in the decade immediately 
following the collapse of the Soviet Union often decried the absence of a 
U.S. grand strategy comparable to what George Kennan labeled 
“containment,” under the mantle of which the United States intervened 
throughout the Cold War years. The key question, as posed in November 
2000 by national-security analyst Richard Haass, was that of determining 
how the United States should utilize its current “surplus of power” to 
reshape the world. Haass’s answer, which doubtless contributed to his 
being hired immediately after as director of policy planning for Colin 
Powell’s State Department in the new Bush administration, was to 
promote an “Imperial America” strategy aimed at securing U.S. global 
dominance for decades to come. Only months before, a similar, if even 
more nakedly militaristic, grand strategy had been presented by the 
Project for the New American Century, in a report authored by future top 
Bush-administration figures Donald Rumsfeld, Paul Wolfowitz, and Lewis 
Libby, among others.’ 

This new imperial grand strategy became a reality, following the 
attacks of September 11, 2001, in the U.S. invasions of Afghanistan and 
Iraq—and was soon officially enshrined in the White House’s National 
Security Strategy statement of 2002. Surmraing up the new imperial thrust 
in Harvard Magazine, Stephen Peter Rosen, director of the Olin Institute 
for Strategic Studies at Harvard and a founding member of the Project 





John Bellamy Foster’s (mrmag@monthlyreview.org) most recent book is Naked 
Imperialism: The U.S. Pursuit of Global Dominance (New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 2006). This is an updated and revised version of a talk delivered at the World 
Social Forum in Bamako, Mali on January 20, 2006. 
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for the New American Century, wrote: 


A political unit that has overwhelming superiority in military 
power, and uses that power to influence the internal behavior of = 
other states, is called an empire. Because the United States does 
not seek to control territory or govern the overseas citizens of the 
empire, we are an indirect empire, to be sure, but an empire 
nonetheless. If this is correct, our goal is not combating a rival, 
but maintaining our imperial position,.and maintaining imperial 
order. Planning for imperial wars is different from planning for 
conventional international wars....Imperial wars to restore order , 
are not so constrained [by deterrence considerations]. The 
maximum amount of force can and should be used as quickly as 
possible for psychological impact—to demonstrate that the empire 
cannot be challenged with impunity....[I]mperial strategy focuses 

on preventing the emergence of powerful, hostile challengers to the 
empire: by war if necessary, but by imperial assimilation if 
possible.” 


Commenting in late 2002 in Foreign Policy, John Lewis Gaddis, 
professor of military and naval history at Yale, stated that the goal of the 
impending war on Iraq was one of inflicting an “Agincourt on the banks 
of the Euphrates.” This would be a demonstration of power so great 
that, as in Henry V’s famous fifteenth-century victory in France, the 
geopolitical landscape would be changed for decades to come. What was 
ultimately at issue, according to Gaddis, was “the management of the 
international system by a single hegemon”—the United States. This 
securing of hegemony over the entire world by the United States by 
means of preemptive actions was, he contended, nothing less than “a 
new grand strategy of transformation.”? 


The Nature of Grand Strategy Px 


Since the time of Clausewitz, tactics has been designated in military 
circles as “the art of using troops in battle”; strategy as “the art of using 
battles to win the war.”* In contrast, the idea of “grand strategy” as 
classically promoted by military strategists and historians, such as . 
Edward Meade Earle and B. H. Liddell Hart, refers to the integration of 
the war-making potential of a state with its larger political-economic 
ends. As historian Paul Kennedy observed in Grand Strategies in War 
and Peace (1991): “a true grand strategy” is “concerned with peace as 
much as (perhaps even more than) with war....about the evolution or 
integration of policies that should operate for decades, or even for 
centuries.”> . . 

Grand strategies are geopolitical in orientation, geared to domination % 
of whole geographical regions—including strategic resources such as 
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minerals and waterways, economic assets, populations, and vital military 
positions. The most successful grand strategies of the past are seen as 
those of long-standing empires, which have been able to maintain their 
power over large geographical expanses for extended periods of time. 
Hence, historians of grand strategy.commonly focus on the nineteenth- 
century British Empire (Pax Britannica) and even the ancient Roman 
Empire (Pax Romana). 

For the United States today what is at stake is no longer control of a 
mere portion of the globe, but a truly global Pax Americana: Although 
some commentators have seen the latest U.S. imperial thrust as the 
work of a small cabal of neoconservatives within the Bush administration, 
the reality is one of broad concurrence within the U.S. power structure 
on the necessity of expanding the U.S. empire. One recent collection, 
including contributions hy administration critics, is entitled The 
Obligation of Empire: United States’ Grand Strategy for a New Century.® 

Ivo. H. Daadler (senior fellow at the Brookings Institution and former 
foreign policy advisor to Howard Dean) and James M. Lindsay (vice 
president of the Council on Foreign Relations, previously employed by 
Clinton’s National Security Council) argue in their book America 
Unbound that the United States has long had a “secret empire,” 
disguised by multilateralism. The Bush White House’s unilateral policy 
of building “empire on American power alone” has changed things only 
to the extent that it has stripped away the empire’s hidden character 
and reduced its overall force by relying less on vassal states. According 
to Daadler and Lindsay, the United States is now under the command of 
“hegemonist” thinkers who want to ensure that the United States 
dominates the entire globe—both in its own national self-interest and in 
order to reshape the world in tune with “democratic imperialism.” But 
such an aggressive posture, they point out, is not outside the historic 


` range of U.S. policy. A unilateralist imperial thrust can be traced back to’ 


Theodore Roosevelt and was present from the beginning of the Cold War 
era in the Truman and Eisenhower administrations. Still, Daadler and 
Lindsay hold out the possibility of a more cooperative strategy, with the 
other great powers falling in behind the United States, as a superior 
approach to running an empire.’ 

Such cooperative imperialism, however, becomes more difficult to 
achieve once the hegemon’s power begins to wane. Not only is the 
United States suffering increased economic competition, but with the 
demise of the Soviet Union the NATO alliance has weakened: 
Washington’s European vassals do not always follow its lead, even 
though they are unable to challenge it directly. The temptation facing a 
waning hegemonic power—still armed and dangerous—caught in such 
circumstances is to attempt to rebuild and even expand its power by 
acting unilaterally and monopolizing the spoils. 
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The War for the ‘New American Century’ 


Capitalism is a system that is worldwide in its economic scope but 
divided politically into competing states that develop economically at 
different rates. The contradiction of uneven capitalist development was 
classically expressed by Lenin in 1916 in Imperialism, the Highest Stage 
of Capitalism: . 


There can be no other conceivable basis ade capitalism for the 
division of spheres of influence, of interests, of colonies, etc., than 
a calculation of the strength of thè participants in the division, 
their general economic, financial, military strength, etc. And the 
strength of these participants in the division does not change to 
an equal degree, for under capitalism the development of different 
undertakings, trusts, branches of industry, or countries cannot be 
even. Half a century ago, Germany was a miserable, insignificant 
country, as far as its capitalist strength was concerned, compared 
with the strength of England at that time. Japan was similarly 
insignificant compared with Russia. Is it “conceivable” that in ten 
or twenty years’ time the relative strength of the imperialist 
powers will have remained unchanged? Absolutely inconceivable.’ 


It is now widely acknowledged that the world is undergoing a global 
economic transformation. Not only is the growth rate of the world 
economy as a whole slowing, but the relative economic strength of the 
United States is continuing to weaken. In 1950 the United States 
accounted for about half of world GDP, falling to a little over a fifth by 
2003. Likewise it accounted for almost.half of the world’s stock. of 
global foreign direct investment in 1960, compared to a little over 20 
percent at the beginning of this century. According to projections of 
Goldman Sachs, China could overtake the United States as the world’s 
largest economy by 2039.° 

This growing threat to U.S. power is cine Washington’s obsession 
with laying the groundwork for a “New American Century.” Its current 
interventionism is aimed at taking advantage of its present short-term 
economic and military primacy to secure strategic assets that will 
provide long-term guarantees of global supremacy. The goal is to extend 
U.S. power directly while depriving potential competitors of those vital 
strategic assets that might allow them eventually to challenge it globally 
or even within particular regions. 

The National Security Strategy of the United States of 2002 gave 
notice that “Our forces will be strong enough to dissuade potential 
adversaries from pursuing a military build-up in hopes of surpassing, or 
equaling, the power of the United States.” But grand strategy extends 
beyond mere military power. Economic advantages vis-a-vis potential 
rivals are the real coin of intercapitalist competition. Hence, U.S. grand 
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strategy integrates military power with the struggle to control capital, 
trade, the value of the dollar, and strategic raw materials. 

Perhaps the clearest ordering of U.S. strategic objectives has been 
provided by Robert J. Art, professor of international relations at Brandeis 
and a research associate of the Olin Institute, in A Grand Strategy for 
America. “A grand strategy,” he writes, “tells a nation’s leaders. what 
goals they should aim for and how best they can use their country’s 
military power to attain these goals.” In conceptualizing such a grand 
strategy for the Untied States, Art presents six “overarching national 


interests” in order of importance: 


t First, prevent an attack on the American homeland; 

* Second, prevent great-power: Eurasian. wars and, if possible; the 
intense security competitions that make, them more likely; 

* Third, preserve access to a reasonably prese and secure supply 
of oil; 

* Fourth, preserve an open international economic order; 

* Fifth, foster the spread of democracy and respect for human 
rights abroad, and prevent genocide or mass murder in civil 
wars; 

* Sixth, protect the global environment, especially from the adverse 
effects of global warming and severe climate change. 


After national defense proper, j.e., defense of “the homeland" against 
external attack, the next three highest strategic priorities are thus: 
(1) the traditional geopolitical goal of hegemony over the Eurasian 
heartland seen as the key to world power, (2) securing control over 
world oi] supplies, and (3) promoting global-capitalist economic 
relations. 

In order to méet these objectives, Art contends, Washington should 
“maintain forward-based forces” in Europe and East Asia (the two 
rimlands of Eurasia with great power concentrations) and in the Persian 
Gulf (containing the bulk of world oil reserves). “Eurasia is home to 
most of the world’s people, most of its proven oil reserves, and most of 
its military powers, as well as a large share of its economic growth.” It 
is therefore crucial that the U.S. imperial grand strategy be aimed at 
strengthening its hegemony in this region, beginning with the key oil 
regions of South-Central Asia.!° 

With the wars on and occupations of Afghanistan and Iraq still 
unresolved, Washington has been stepping-up its threats of a 
“preemptive” attack on these states’ more powerful neighbor, Iran. The 
main justification offered for this is Iran’s uranium-enrichment program, 
which could eventually allow it to develop nuclear weapons capabilities. 
Yet, there are other reasons that the United States is interested in Iran. 
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Like Iraq before it,.Iran-is a leading oil power, now with the second 
largest proven oil-reserves: behind- Saudi Arabia and ahead of Iraq. 
Control of Iran is thus- crucial to, Washington’s goal of dominating the 
Persian Gulf and its oil. 

Iran’s geopolitical importance, moreover, stretches far beyond the 
Middle East. It is a key prize (as in the case also of Afghanistan) in the 
New Great Game for control of all of South-Central Asia, including the 
Caspian Sea Basin with its enormous fossil fuel reserves. U.S. strategic 
planners are obsessed with fears of an Asian energy-security grid, in 


which Russia, China, Iran, and the Central Asian countries (possibly also 


hee 


including Japan) would come together economically and in an. energy 
accord to break the U.S. and Western stranglehold on the world oil and 
gas market—creating the. basis for a.general shift of world power to the 
East. At present China; the -world’s fastest growing economy, lacks 
energy security even as its demand for fossil fuels is rapidly mounting. It 
is attempting to solve this partly through greater access to the energy 
resources of Iran and the Central Asian states. Recent U.S. attempts to 
establish a stronger alliance with India, with Washington bolstering 
India’s status as a nuclear power, are clearly part of this New Great 
Game for control of South-Central Asia—reminiscent of the nineteenth- 
century Great Game between Britain and Russia for control of this part 
of Asia.” 


The New Scramble for Africa 


If there is a New Great Game afoot.in Asia there is eles a “New 
Scramble for Africa” on the part of the great powers." The National 
Security Strategy of the United States of 2002 declared that “combating 
global terror” and ensuring U.S. energy security required that the United 
States increase its commitments to Africa and called upon “coalitions of 
the willing” to generate regional security arrangements on that continent. 
Soon after the U.S. European Command, based in Stuttgart, Germany—in 
charge of U.S. military operations in Sub-Saharan Africa—increased its 
activities in West Africa, centering on those states with substantial oil 
production and/or. reserves in or around the Gulf of Guinea (stretching 
roughly from the Ivory Coast to Angola). The U.S. military’s European 
Command now devotes 70 percent, of its time to African affairs, up from 
almost nothing as recently as 2003.8 

As pointed out by Richard Haass, now president of the Counell on 
Foreign Relations, in his: foreword to the 2005 council report entitled 
More Than Humanitarianism: A Strategic U.S. Approach Toward Africa: 
“By ‘the end of the decade sub- Saharan Africa is likely to become as 


important as a source.of U.S. energy imports as the Middle East.”!* . 


West Africa has some 60 billion barrels of proven oil reserves. Its oil is 
the low sulfur, sweet crude ‘prized by the U.S. economy. U.S. agencies 
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and think tanks project that one in every five new barrels of oil entering 
the global economy in the latter half of this decade will come from the 

> Gulf of Guinea, raising its share of U.S. oil imports from 15 to over 20 
percent by 2010, and 25 percent by 2015. Nigeria already supplies the 
United States with 10 percent of its imported oil. Angola provides 4 
percent of U.S. oil imports, which could double by the end of the 
decade. The discovery of new ‘reserves and the expansion of oil 
production are turning other states in the region into major oil exporters, 
including Equatorial Guinea, Sao Tomé and Principe, Gabon, Cameroon, 

,yand Chad. Mauritania is scheduled to emerge as an oil exporter by 2007. 
Sudan, bordering the Red Sea in the east and Chad to the west, is an 
important oil producer. 

At present the main, permanent U.S. military base in Africa is the 
one established in 2002 in Djibouti in the Horn of Africa, giving the 
United States strategic control of the maritime zone through which a 
quarter of the world’s oil production passes. The Djibouti base is also in 
close proximity to the Sudanese oil pipeline. (The French military has 
long had a major presence in Djibouti and also has an air base at Abeche, 
Chad on the Sudanese border.) The Djibouti base allows the United 
States to dominate the eastern end of the broad oil swath cutting across 

~ Africa that it now considers vital to its strategic interests—a vast strip 
running southwest from the 994-mile Higleig-Port Sudan oil pipeline in 

the east to the 640-mile Chad-Cameroon pipeline and the Gulf of Guinea 
in the West. A new U.S. forward-operating location in Uganda gives the 
United States the potential of dominating southern Sudan, where most 
of that country’s oil is to be found. 

In West Africa, the U.S. military’s European Command has now 
established forward-operating locations in Senegal, Mali, Ghana, and 

. Gabon—as well as Namibia, bordering Angola on the south—involving 
& the upgrading of airfields, the pre-positioning of critical supplies and 
fuel, and access agreements for swift deployment of U.S. troops.” In 
2003 it launched a counterterrorism program in West Africa, and in 
March 2004 U.S. Special Forces were directly involved in a military 
operation with Sahel countries against the Salafist Group for Preaching 
and Combat—on Washington’s list of terrorist organizations. The U.S. 
European Command is developing a coastal security system in the Gulf 
of Guinea called the Gulf of Guinea Guard. It has also been planning the 
construction of a U.S. naval base in São Tomé and Principe, which the 
European Command has intimated could rival the U.S. naval base at 
Diego Garcia in the Indian Ocean. The Pentagon is thus moving 
aggressively to establish a military presence in the Gulf of Guinea that 
will allow it to control the western part of the broad trans-Africa oil 
Strip and the vital oil reserves now being discovered there. Operation 
Flintlock, a start-up U.S. military exercise in West Africa in 2005, 
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incorporated. 1,000 U.S. Special Forces. The U.S. European Caimmand.. 
will be conducting exercises for its new rapid-reaction force for the Gulf 
of Guinea this summer. - 

Here the flag is following trade: the major U.S. and Western oil 
corporations -are all scrambling for West African oil and demanding 
security. The U.S. military’s European Command, the Wall Street Journal 
reported in its April 25th issue, is also working with the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce to-expand the role of U.S. corporations in Africa as part of 
` an “integrated U.S. response.” In this economic scramble for Africa’s 


ws 
~ 


petroleum resources the old colonial powers, Britain and France, are in, 


_ competition with the United States. Militarily, however, they are working 
closely with the United States to secure Western imperial control of the 
region. 

The U.S. military buildup in Africa is frequently justified as necessary 
both to fight terrorism and to counter growing instability in the oil 
region-of Sub-Saharan Africa. Since 2003 Sudan has been torn by civil 
war and ethnic conflict focused on its southwestern Darfur region (where 
much of the country’s oil is located), resulting in innumerable human 
tights violations and mass killings by government-linked militia forces 
against the population of the region. Attempted coups recently occurred 


in the new petrostates of Sao Tomé and Principe (2003) and Equatorial + 


Guinea (2004). Chad, which is run by a brutally oppressive regime 
shielded by a security and intelligence apparatus backed by the United 
States, also experienced an attempted coup in 2004. A successful coup 
took place in Mauritania in 2005 against U.S.-supported strongman Ely 
Ould Mohamed Taya. Angola’s three-decade-long civil war—instigated 
and fueled by the United States, which together with South Africa 
organized the terrorist army under Jonas Savimbi’s UNITA—lasted until 
the ceasefire following Savimbi’s death in 2002. Nigeria, the regional 


hegemon, is rife with corruption, revolts, and organized oil theft, with-~ 


considerable portions of oil production in the Niger Delta region being 
siphoned off—up to 300,000 barrels a day in early 2004.!6 The rise of 
armed insurgency in the Niger Delta and the potential of conflict between 
the Islamic north aga non-Islamic south of the country are major U.S. 
concerns. 

Hence there are incessant calls ma no. lack of seeming justifications 
for U.S. “humanitarian interventions” in Africa. The Council on Foreign 
Relations report More than: Humanitarianism insists that “the United 
States and its allies must be ready to take appropriate action” in Darfur 
in Sudan “including sanctions and, if necessary, military intervention, if 
the Security Counci] is blocked from doing so.” Meanwhile the notion 


that the U.S. military might before long need to intervene in Nigeria is ẹ 


being widely floated among: pundits and in policy circles. Atlantic 
Monthly correspondent Jeffrey Taylor wrote in April 2006 that Nigeria 
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has become “the largest failed state on earth,” and that a further 
destabilization of that state, or its takeover by radical Islamic forces, 


© would endanger “the abundant oil reserves that America has vowed to 


protect. Should that day come, it would herald a military intervention 
far more massive than the Iraqi campaign.” 

Still, U.S. grand strategists are clear i the real issues are not the 
African states themselves and the welfare of their populations but oil 
and China’s growing presence in Africa. As the Wall Street Journal noted 
in “Africa Emerges as a Strategic Battlefield,” “China has made Africa a 
front line in its pursuit of more global influence, tripling trade with the 
continent to some $37 billion over the last five years and locking up 
energy assets, closing trade deais with regimes like Sudan’s and 
educating Africa’s future elites at Chinese universities and military 


schools.” In More than Humanitarianism, the Council on Foreign 


Relations likewise depicts the leading threat as coming trom China: 
“China has altered the strategic context in Africa. All.across Africa 
today, China is acquiring control of natural resource assets, outbidding 
Western contractors on major infrastructure projects, and providing soft 
loans and other incentives to bolster its competitive advantage.” China 
imports more than a quarter ‘of its oil from Africa, primarily Angola, 
Sudan, and Congo. It is Sudan’s largest foreign investor. It has provided 
heavy subsidies to Nigeria to increase its influence and has been-selling 
fighter jets there. Most threatening from the.standpoint of U.S. grand 
strategists is China’s $2 billion low-interest loan.to Angola in 2004, 
which has allowed Angola to withstand IMF demands to reshape its 
economy and society along neoliberal lines. 

For the Council on Foreign Relations, all of this adds up to nothing 
less than a threat to Western imperialist control of Africa. Given China’s 
role, the council report says, “the United States and Europe cannot 


~ consider Africa their chasse gardé [private hunting ground], as the French 


once saw francophone Africa. The rules are changing as China seeks not 
only to gain access to resources, but also to control resource production 
and distribution, perhaps positioning itself for priority access. as these 
resources become scarcer.” The council report on Africa is so concerned 
with combating China through the expansion of U.S. military operations 
in the region, that none other than Chester Crocker, former assistant 
secretary of state for African affairs in the Reagan administration, charges 
it with sounding “wistfully nostalgic for an era‘when the United States 
or the West was the only major influence and could pursue 
its...objectives with a free hand.” 

What is certain is that the U.S empire is being enlarged to encom- 
pass parts of Africa in the rapacious search for oil. The results could be 
devastating for Africa’s peoples. Like the old scramble for Africa this 
new one is a struggle among great powers for resources and plunder— 
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not for the development of Africa or the welfare of its population. 


A Grand Strategy of. Enlargement 


cate 


Despite the rapidly evolving strategic context and the shift to a more 


naked imperialism in recent years, there is a consistency in U.S. imperial ` 


grand strategy, which derives from the broad agreement at the very top 
of the U:S. power structure that the United States should seek “global 
supremacy,” as President Jimmy Carters former National Security 
Advisor, Zbigniew Brzezinski put it. 

The Council on Foreign Relations’ 2006 report on More Than 
Humanitarianism, which supports the enlargement of U.S. grand strategy 
to take in Africa, was cochaired by Anthony Lake, National Security 
Advisor to Clinton from 1993-1997 and Christine Todd Whitman, former 
head of the Environmental Protection Agency under Bush. As Clinton’s 
National Security Advisor, Lake played a leading role in defining the 
U.S. grand strategy in the Clinton administration. In a speech entitled 
“From Containment to Enlargement,” delivered to the School of 
Advanced International Studies at Johns Hopkins University on 
September 21, 2003, he declared that with the collapse of the Soviet 
Union the United States was the world’s “dominant power...we have the 
world’s strongest military, its largest economy and its most dynamic, 
multiethnic society...We contained a global threat to market 
democracies; now we should seek to enlarge, their reach. The successor 
toa doctrine of containment must be a strategy of enlargement.” 
Translated this meant an expansion of the sphere of world capitalism 
under-the U.S. military-strategic umbrella. The chief enemies of this new 
world order were characterized by Lake as the “backlash states,” 
especially Iraq and Iran. Lake’s insistence, in the early Clinton era, on a 
grand “strategy of enlargement” for the United States is being realized 
today in the enlargement of the U.S. military role not only in Central 
Asia and the Middle East, but also in Africa.” 

U.S. imperial grand strategy is less a product of policies generated in 
Washington by this or that wing of the ruling class, than an inevitable 
result of the power position that U.S. capitalism finds itself in at the 
commencement of the twenty-first century. U.S. economic strength (along 
with that of its closest allies) has been ebbing fairly steadily. The great 
powers are not likely to stand in the same relation to each. other 
economically two decades hence. At the same time U.S. world military 
power has increased relatively with the demise of the Soviet Union. The 


United States now accounts for about half of all of the world’s military. 


spending—a proportion two or more times its share of world output. 
The goal of the new U.S. imperial grand strategy ‘is to use this 

unprecedented military strength to preempt emerging historical forces by 

creating a sphere of full-spectrum dominance so vast, now encompassing 
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every continent, that no potential rivals will be able to challenge the 
United States decades down the line. This is a war against the peoples 
of the periphery of the capitalist world and for the expansion of world 
capitalism, particularly U.S. capitalism. But it is also a war to secure a 
“New American Century” in which third world nations- are viewed as 
“strategic assets” within a larger global geopolitical struggle 

The lessons of history are clear: attempts to gain world dominance by 
military means, though inevitable under capitalism, are destined to. fail 
and can only lead to new and greater wars. It is the responsibility of 
those committed to world peace to resist the new U.S. imperial grand 
strategy by calling into question imperialism and its economic taproot: 
capitalism itself. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW...’ — -Fifry Years Ago ` 


The United States commitments, primarily military and political, 
but incidentally economic...extend beyond the Western Hemisphere 
across virtually the entire non-communist world. By whose authority? 

` The authority of Washington. For what purpose? The declared purpose 
is “safeguarding United States interests.” These Washington 
commitments which involve some control of the internal affairs and 
the foreign relations of the countries most directly concerned, are 
the outcome of the Truman Doctrine, announced in March, 1947 and 
given operational effectiveness by the Eisenhower Big Business 
Administration of 1953-1956. 


Washington administers these Asian and European areas in much 
the same waysthat a real estate management corporation administers 
the properties committed to its care. This is not 19th century 
colonial imperialism, but 20th century managerial imperialism, 
tailored to fit the requirements for world domination in an age of 
national self-determination under the umbrella of hydrogen bomb 
diplomacy. 


—Scott Nearing, “World Events,” Monthly Review, June 1956 
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Three Moments of the Fr ench Revolt _ 
REMY HERRERA - 


In quick succession in May and October-November 2005 and in April 
2006, French society experienced three moments of what is clearly a 
major revolt against neoliberalism. To understand these new class 
struggles in France and where they might lead it is necessary to view 


. these three moments of revolt together as part of a single dialectical 


movement—full of contradictions and hidden potentials. 


First Moment: The Impact of the No Vote, May 2005 


With a vote of 55 percent, the French electorate decisively rejected 
the proposed European Constitution in the May 29, 2005, referendum.? 
This proposal aimed to write into constitutional law the policy of 
economic neoliberalism or no-holds-barred globalized capitalism. The 
neoliberal dream was to equip Europe with a constitution that, by 
installing flexible supranational institutions, would deprive nation states 
of the most essential part of their sovereignty, and in turn reinforce the , 
rule of big capital. y l 

This projėct was heavily promoted by transnational E T and 
the French management, which invited the public to vote “Yes for a 
prosperous Europe.” Major proponents included the petroleum concern 
Total with its $10.9 billion profits in 2004 (the highest ever recorded by 
a French firm, one which is reducing its employment within France)— 
and the cosmetics firm L’Oréal (whose CEO is the highest-paid person 
in France at $7.9 million per year and its owner “the richest woman of 
France” with a fortune of $13.7 billion). Such wealth contrasts starkly 
with the conditions of French workers with one out of every six paid 
only the minimum wage and 7 million living in poverty. Other advocates 
of the European Constitution included Schneider (machine tools), whose 
shareholders’ have reçently experienced the biggest increase (64 percent) 
in their stock dividends, and the armaments firm Dassault, which just 
bought part of the media. The media; not surprisingly, bombarded the 
public with Yes slogans, attempting to manipulate them and bludgeoning 
them with lies. 

The vote was sharply divided along class lines—a reminder to the 
elites that the people still exist, popular classes still resist, and the 
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world of labor can be mobilized. The No rallied the votes of 80 percent 
of production workers, 70 percent of smal] farmers, 67 percent of white- 
collar workers, 64 percent of civil servants, and mare than 50 percent of 
craft workers, small shopkeepers, and intermediate professions. It got 
the vote of 66 percent of households with monthly incomes less than 
$1,800, 75 percent of those without degrees, and 71 percent of the 
unemployed. This result was the product of the consciousness, 
resistance, and unity of the popular classes. It was their first huge 
victory in a confrontation with neol liberalism since the big strikes of 
1995, 

This No was a rejection of those, whether from the rightist parties or 
from the neoliberalized “left,” who over the last twenty years have 
handed the country over to speculators for plunder. The French people 
know how much’ they lost through the destruction of social services 
carried to the extreme by the right-wing parties in power (for example, 
pension “reform” under the government of Premier Jean-Pierre Raffarin). 
But they also have not forgotten that neoliberalism was definitively 
established in France in 1984 by the “socialist” President Francois 
Mitterrand and Premier Laurent Fabius, among others. Indeed, it would 
be more accurate to call Mitterand and Fabius members of the Socialist 
Party (PS) than genuine socialists. With the government alternating 
between the PS and the rightists, each managing the neoliberal program, 
the people were provided no real alternatives but only shades of 
difference in rhetoric. It was essential to the ruling class that the social- 
democratic forces adopt neoliberalism and carry out the destruction of 
workers’ social gains, because imposing this helped politically to paralyze 
trade unions. 

More and more the French people have become aware that there is a 
close connection between neoliberalism, which can be defined as the 
power of finance, and U.S. hegemony. Most owners of capital dominant 
on a worldwide scale are based in the United States. “Globalization” was 
imposed, starting from the United States, especially after the U.S. 
Federal Reserve unilaterally increased interest rates in October 1979. The 
Europe which is now under construction, without the consent of its 
citizens, is designed to serve the interests of big West European 
capital—which, since the fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989, has been turning 
the East European economies into subservient subsidiaries. Oriented to 
the United States from the beginning, these dominant European forces 
limited their ambitions, after the collapse of the Soviet Union, to a 
prudent defense of their interests, subordinating these both to U.S. 
financial capital with its neoliberal war-like strategy and to the 
instrunients used to enforce its military and economic hegemony: NATO, 
the International Monetary Fund, World Bank, and World Trade 
Organization. 
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Europeans did not put up any significant resistance-—-aside from some’ 
speeches at the UN Security Council—to the crimes and plunder 
perpetrated by financial capital, whose tool is the Bush administration. 
In France, it was the consensus among the PS and the rightists that 
ensured that the Maastricht Treaty, a model of neoliberal regionalization, 
was adopted for the Common Market in 1992. The consensus at the top 
of the French state, representing the common interests of the ruling 
class, decided to enter the war against Yugoslavia in 1999, another 
submission to U.S. strategy or Atlanticism. This alliance between the 
dominant classes of Europe and those of the United Stares/Canada and 
Japan—the three elements of the triad—is directed not only against their 
own working classes, but also (and by even more violent methods) 
against the people of the South (including China). It is justified in 
ruling-class ideology, with no trace of irony, by the democratic values 
that Western nations claim to embody. 

As their post-referendum activity shows, however, bourgeois 
democracy, as it functions in France, is fictitious. Almost the entire 
collection of France’s traditional politicians supported the European 
Constitution. They were all beaten. Yet they all remain in power: Jacques 
Chirac remained president, with only a 24 percent favorable rating in 
June 2005 opinion polls; Nicolas Sarkozy continued as head of the leading 
right-wing party, the Union for a Popular Movement (UMP); François 
Hollande stayed as head of the PS (with a popularity rating of 35 percent 
in mid-2005,. lower than that of the leaders of the Communist and 
Trotskyist parties).? If, for the large majority of the French people, 
democracy is reduced to a small walk in silence to the polling booth, 
one Sunday every eighteen months, to get in line (in silence), to nod 
one’s head (in silence) when one’s name is called, to slip an envelope 
into the ballot box (in silence), and to go back home (in silence), with 
nothing changed, then this democracy is much ado about nothing. The 
bourgeoisie is in power and has no intention of giving it up. 

A reader who is not a specialist in French politics might think -that 
the appointment of Dominique de Villepin to the post of prime minister 
on May 31, 2005, after the victory of No in the referendum, meant a 
change of course in the relations between Paris and Washington. Isn’t 
this the political leader who, just some months ago in the UN Security 
Council, stood up against the Bush administration and opposed the war 
on lra? Didnt he make his first priority the fight against 
unemployment? Villepin simply reused the old untrue promise of Jacques 
Chirac’s campaign, of which he was a faithful supporter: to reduce the 
social inequalities and divisions (the fracture sociale in French, or social 
split). But ir is by attacking labor laws and social security that he plans 
to create jobs and to reinforce social cohesion, that is, by the same 
neoliberal policies at the root of rhe problems he claims he is solving. 
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This government’s prescription is not only more neoliberalism, but 
also, in spite of appearances, more Atlanticism. Initially, the French 
people learned, with surprise, that a joint French-U.S. military base has 
been in action for almost four years in Paris, where the French secret 
service and the CIA work together. One can imagine these colleagues 
watching the famous confrontation between France and the United States 
at thé UN on television. 

Further, the strong man of the current Villepin government, Chirac 
tival Nicolas Sarkozy, minister of interior and leader of the UMP, 
supported by the members of Parliament of the majority, is pro-United 
States.‘ It is almost unnecessary to add that he too is in favor of a hard 
neoliberal line—just like his brother who was until recently the number 
two of the French bosses. Finally, the friendship between French and 
U.S. capitalists was reinforced by the appointment of pro-U.S. ministers 
of finance, budget, and foreign trade. 

The arrival of the Villepin-Sarkozy duo was thus a little more of the 
same thing. In anticipation of the presidential race in 2007, Villepin 
hoped to attract votes from the left by promising more jobs, while 
Sarkozy reached out to the right using the issues of safety and the fight 
against immigration, priorities of Jean-Marie Le Pen’s extreme-right.” In 
July 2005 Villepin announced new privatizations, and Sarkozy declared 
new deportations of undocumented workers. 

` What lessons should the genuine left draw from the victory of the No 


vote? First, that the vigilance of the rank and file of the trade-union and . 


pro-working-class parties is essential to impose a democratic policy on 
their leadership, who are influenced by neoliberal pressures emanating 
from the bourgeoisie. This is what happened in the case of the militants 
of the General Confederation of Labor (CGT), the leading union of the 
French workers, which is close to the Communists. Their mobilization 
reversed the line of their leadership from Yes to No on the referendum. 
The second lesson is that when the leadership of a trade union or 
workers’ party becomes again what it should never have stopped being, 
the militant leadership of a working-class organization, it can quickly 
regain the confidence and the support of its rank and file. Resuming 
their positions defending working-class interests and opposing the 
rightist drift of the social democracy, the leaders of-the French 
Communist Party (PCF) made the good choice of supporting the No 


*, 
a 


vote. As a result, they were followed by 98 percent of their membership 


-in the referendum vote: the strongest proportion of all the parties. 

In France, the PCF was the decisive organizational center of the left- 
wing No vote during the campaign. Without the local and material 
logistics the PCF brought to the other progressive components of the No 
vote, the victory undoubtedly would not have been possible. For perhaps 
the first time in France, a historical opportunity for a popularly supported 
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union of the left has been opened. It is vital not to waste this 


opportunity, in particular by excessive criticisms or by regressive 
alliances. There is no certainty that the left forces will . avoid these 


pitfalls in the 2007 presidential election. st Seale 
Second Moment: The Uprising i in the Cités of the Suburbs, 


October-November 2005 


Many things have been written, in Prae sa appeal that 
misrepresent the events that the media called the “insurrection of the 


suburbs” or “urban guerrilla warfare,” which took place from the end of - 


` October (following the death under suspicious conditions of two young 


people pursued by the police force in Clichy-sous-Bois, near Paris) to the 
end of November 2005 (after the extension of the state of emergency for 
three months by the government).® Exaggeration of the disorders reached 
a ridiculous level when the embassies of. several foreign -countries 


published safety instructions for their nationals. residing in French © 


territory. France was not in flames. 

The disorders took place only in or near the cités or districts of the 
suburbs where large numbers of the very poorest families are confined in 
towers and walls of concrete.’ The young people who revolted against 


the established order focused their attack on property; setting fire to 


cars by the thousands, police stations, shopping centers,. banks, and so 


on, but not against people—except ‘for the police force.. Without 
condoning the forms of gratuitous violence against property that 
sometimes occurred—particularly when public property (schools and 
public transportation) were affected—much of France recognized this 
revolt as justified and, indeed, considered the explosion .as absolutely 
inevitable. 

“We all know the capitalist society that we are part of offers nothing 
to these youths: neither decent housing, education leading to stable 
employment, hope of socia] advancement—nor social recognition. Plus it 
does not listen to them. The most tangible connection that these young 
people maintain with the state consists of being stopped, questioned, 
and searched by the police—in ways that are sometimes brutal and 
always intimidating and humiliating. 

Many observers spoke out, and rightly OA the repression 
directed at thé youths, but they generally concentrated their criticisms 
on Minister of the Interior Sarkozy, a candidate in the 2007 presidential 
election. His resignation, and it alone, would. have obviously not resolved 
the difficulties of the suburbs. Provocations from Sarkozy, who expressed 
his desire to use a high-pressure hose to “clean” the cités of the “rabble” 
who “pollute” them, were received by the inhabitants of these districts 


as the insults they were intended to be, but also as a demonstration of ° 


hatred against the poor in general. The working class as a whole, all 
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those who undergo and resist the destructive offensive of neoliberalism, 
felt they were his targets. 

The observers who interpret the revolt solely through the framework 
of race and religion forget that this rebellion was at root a problem of 
class. ‘It was a rebellion of the children of the common people, whose 
conditions of life are insecure and who are learning about the class 
struggle from the blows that a repressive state strikes against them. The 
state meted out (in)justice so expeditiously that sentences were handed 
down at the first court appearance, sometimes on the night of the arrest. 
‘ The courts freely dispensed disproportionate punishments, including one 
year of prison for setting fire to garbage cans, the deportation of holders 
of residence permits who were picked up during the riot, and the double 
penalty of prison followed by deportation. 

On and after November 8, 2005, the rebels faced a state of emergency 
in the “sensitive zones” (i.e., the poorest districts of the suburbs). This 
declaration freed the administrative authorities from the principles of 
legality usually governing their actions. It extended their powers to 
prohibit the movement of people; place people under house arrest; close 
performance spaces; prohibit meetings; search homes at any time of the 
day or night; impose controls on the press, publications, radios, and 
cinemas; and allow military tribunals to seize people for crimes and 
offenses covered under civil law. The French government had previously 
resorted to these civil laws only against the Algerians (1955) and the 
Kanaks (1985)—but it did not use them in metropolitan territory, even in 
1968.° 

The repression that came down on these young people is class 
repression, directed against this underprivileged urban class, whether 
they are descended from French parents, immigrants, or foreigners. That 
a number of them are of foreign origin (North African and sub-Saharan 
especially) does nothing to diminish the fact that the common experience 
of those who revolted is one of poverty and oppression. Class repression, 
aggravated by race hatred imposed by the narrow, coupon-clipping French 
elite, is a fact that is often hidden, but ever present. 

Through their struggles, evén in the very fury of these events, these 
young people—who are also included among the French people and in 
the vast majority are “ordinary people”—-are the bearers of an alternative 
to the current society. This alternative is neither theoretical nor 
conceptual, nor is it even clear, but it is practiced in the hard reality of 
the cités—where they share failures. at school, discrimination, 
unemployment, noisy and deteriorated housing, being badly served by 
too-expensive public transportation, and living “with a lack of social and 
cultural infrastructures. Their revolt under these circumstances is the 
antithesis of the urban racial and social apartheid preached through the 
xenophobic and reactionary right-wing project of the French elites, which 
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requires keeping entire sectors of the people in unemployment and 
poverty, along with the imperialist plundering of the South.!° The 
alternative that is being built in the struggle today in these poor suburbs, 
and for which these young people fight in the very first line of the 
struggle, is that of an ethnically mixed France, open to the world— 
especially to the third world. The goal is a France strong and proud of 
its diversity, while it grows even more diverse. The great majority of the 
young people who rose up are French and have no need to be 
“integrated.” They need to be recognized for what they are and what 
they do: they are French, and they are building the France of tomorrow, a 
society of mutual acceptance and cosmopolitanism. 

We are far from the stereotype of a racist French people presented by 
the dominant media and proposed by the National Front. In the poor 
districts, the huge majority among the ordinary people made their choice: 
with courage, tolerance, and mutual respect, they accept each other and 
they build a life together. It is these people of the suburbs, suffering the 
bulk of the social] disasters caused by neoliberal policies, who confront 
Le Pen—and his “moderate” right-wing substitutes through whom he 
exerts his influence. Le Pen built on the nauseating history of the French 
bourgeoisie—that of slavery, colonization, collaboration with Nazism, and 
current imperialism. He corrupted those whom neoliberalism had 
impoverished. His present political weight is due, not to the so-called 
racism of the people of France, but ‘to the reaction of the extremist 
factions of the French bourgeoisie who are opposed to those who adopted 
the anti-apartheid choice already practiced by the young people of the 
suburbs. And the victories gained against him in 2002, in which this 
multicolored youth also took part—the same ones who knew enough to 
mobilize to say No to the European Constitution—are decisive for the 
defense of the values of the republic. 

Many young people are today completely cut off from the struggles 
for emancipation of the French labor movement. The schools do not 
teach them about the history of these struggles, and they learn even less 
about those of the peoples of the South. Furthermore, the workers’ 
parties and- unions do not educate them. But what is more serious is 
that many progressive militants are unaware of the history of resistance 
in the suburbs and by the immigrants in France since the unleashing of 
the crisis of the 1970s. These effervescent, disturbing, dispersed 
movements are a self-organized expression of the populations, mixed 
French and foreign-born poor, advancing side-by-side for social 
transformations. 

This is not to suggest that these young people are organized agents 
of change—the inheritors of a short-winded proletariat in the capitalist 
centers, or the reflection of intense agitation in the peripheries of the 
South. It is not a question of denying that many of these young people 
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simply aspire to gain a place in the consumer society, hoping to raise 
their social standing under capitalism. It is not a question of hiding the 
fact that some of them have no other aim than destruction—to return 
blow-for-blow to this iniquitous and repressive society that pushes them 
back or excludes them. It is not a question of idealizing the demands of 
these rebellious youth—when they have had some—or even less to justify 
all forms of violence. Yet even if these young people in revolt do not 
form parties, and cause much mistrust and insecurity in the remainder of 
the country, the left must see them as allies for the necessary radical, 
social, and democratic transformation of France—and not just a voting 
bloc in the next elections. 

It is time that the French left expressed its solidarity with regard to 
this overexploited sub-proletariat. The disadvantaged youth of the 
suburbs certainly do not constitute the whole of the left’s social base, 
but without them, the left will never be truly popular—that is, of the 
people. What is at issue in this need for solidarity is the linking of the 
traditional struggles of the workers in France with those of the other 
sectors’ of the popular classes: the economically disadvantaged, 
unemployed, homeless, undocumented, and those without rights. For the 
genuine French left, this is undoubtedly a historical opportunity to 
rebuild clear, modern, class positions, with an internationalist and a - 
revolutionary spirit. 

Emerging unceasingly from the cités, fed by the burdens of their 
living conditions and (lack of) work, exploding after each police excess, 
these disadvantaged youth ache to be organized and to be linked to the | 
struggles of working people in general. Until now they have had their 
energies diverted, or were weakened by the offensives of neoliberal 
“recovery” programs, often orchestrated from the armchairs of the PS, 
which has also sought to co-opt young people of the cités into a 
beurgeoisy that would feed into the PS electoral machine.* Yet the , 
inchoate youth movements of the cités are still active and struggling 
with many challenges and questions. How can they foster autonomy and 
encourage the participation of the people? How can they resist capitalist 
alienation and emancipate youth from their hatred and their desires for a 
consumer society? How do we unite those of the cités in struggle against 
discrimination, racist attacks, police violence, and evictions of foreigners? 
How do we ensure housing, employment, freedom of religion, and the 
power of the people themselves to control their future? How do we 
formulate a strategy of action and political representation for such a 
diverse population?” Such proposals must be formulated in a sufficiently 
broad way to permit their articulation with the demands ‘of other 
movements that appeared in the 1990s. To get the demands of these < 


* Beurs is a slang name for those with North African roots. Beurgeoisy is a pun. 
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various movements to converge will not be easy, but the material points 
of convergence are plentiful: such is the. case, for example, with 
employment. 


Third Moment: The Mobilization Against the CPE, 
February—April 2006 


After the No vote of May 2005 and the uprising in the cités of the 
suburbs in October and November 2005, the third moment of the revolt 
was the mobilization against the attack on the employment security of 
the youngest workers, which concretely took the form of the CPE 
contracts. The CPE (contrat premiére embauche or first hiring contract) 
constitutes one of the “reforms” of the labor market recently adopted by 
the right-wing, neoliberal government in Frarice. Reserved for the youth 
and applying to large firms of more than twenty persons, it aims at 
substituting contracts with unlimited, permanent duration (CDI or 
contrats 4 durée indéterminée) with precarious jobs. The enterprises 
resorting to this type of contract are freed from employers’ social 
security contributions. 

Its next of kin, the CNE (contrat nouvelle embauche or new hiring 
contract), concerns all the workers in small and medium-sized firms of 
less than twenty persons, regardless of age. Since last August, more than 
300,000 CNE have been signed. Granted to the owners under the dogma 
of “cutting labor costs,” these gifts have proved their inefficiency in 
creating stable jobs. They resulted only in expanding public deficits and 
in reducing demand, thus in exerting new unemployment pressures— 
since unemployment, contrary to neoliberal ideology, is not due to exces- 
sive labor costs, but to the submission of firms to constraints of finan- 
cial profitability imposed by their shareholders. 

The more recent CPE would have allowed owners of larger firms to 
lay off young people during their first two years of employment without 
any of the procedure, justification, and legal recourse that are still the 
norm for French workers. This contract of precarious employment with 
dubious duration is in fact worse than a contract with limited, temporary 
duration (CDD, or contrat 4 durée déterminée). The young worker, under 
the CPE contract, would be trapped day-after-day in an arbitrary state of 
uncertainty, prohibited from building of a stable and worthwhile 
existence: unable to start a family, be secure from want, seek decent 
housing, and obtain credit to purchase durable consumer goods. 

One understands the main objective of the CPE: to exacerbate 
competition between workers, to make precarious the employment of the 
youngest while using them to dismantle the whole wage-earneér 
permanent job statute, and to launch the attack against the great victories 
of French workers embodied in the relatively progressive labor laws of 
France: limits imposed on the logic of capital especially in the forms of 
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protections against arbitrary dismissals. The CPE is a device to make the 
French labor market “flexible” (by suppressing the minimum wage, 
creating a single flexible work contract, etc.) as recommended by the 
advocates of neoliberalism—who have been dreaming for a long time of 
putting an end to the “French exception.” 

How did the young people of France, joined by workers united in an 
inter-syndicale (or trade-unions’ front) react? They mobilized themselves, 
organized general assemblies, took the floor when the dominant classes 
attempted: to gag them, and informed and trained themselves about the 
current reforms, as they did during the campaign against the EU. 
Constitution. They then blocked universities and colleges (in addition to 
roads, stations, and airports) and took to the street to demonstrate 
massively their resistance to this social war: 500,000 on February 7; 
1,000,000 on March 7; 1,500,000 on March 18; 2-3,000,000 on March 28; 
and more than 3,000,000 on April 4. l 

Contrary to all appearances, the tandem Villepin-Sarkozy functions 
rather “well”: the first one undertakes to destroy. the labor laws, while 
the second one aims at breaking the resistance by intimidating the youth. 
After the hard repression of the rioters in November, thousands of anti- 
CPE demonstrators (perhaps 4,350) were arrested nationwide. Judgments 
were passed by the hundreds (probably more than 630, including around 
270 at the first court appearance), against young people having taken part 
in the confrontations with the police forces in the streets. At the end of 
April, 71 prison sentences were decreed—up to eight months—as well as 
167 trial verdicts of imprisonment with possible remission of sentence. Is 
the government offering French youth a choice: increasingly precarious 
employment—or prison? 

Let’s imagine the buildings of the Sorbonne in the Latin district of 
Paris surrounded for weeks by two lines of police-vans, the Sorbonne 
square itself surrounded by anti-riot steel-plate movable barriers, through 
which one could distinguish a multitude of police vehicles and a 
significant number of Republican Security Companies (CRS)—in battle 
dress.” However, this deployment of force did not make the students 
lose their sense of humor. On these anti-riot barriers around the 
Sorbonne, one could read “Do Not Feed the CRS, Please” or “Because of 
the risks of contagion due to avian flu, containment of chickens” (in 
French slang, a “chicken” is a policeman). 

After almost three months ‘of crisis, two general strikes, and a series 
of demonstrations gathering nearly 10 million persons, President Chirac 
and Premier Villepin announced, on Monday April 10, one day before the 
announcement of a new massive demonstration, the “replacement” of the 
article of the law creating the CPE with a plan for the employment of 
young people—with public funds of 150 million euros in 2006. (Compare 
this to the 23 billion granted to the employers in the previous CPE 
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scheme.) Villepin declared: “I wanted to propose a strong solution. This 
was not understood by all, and I regret it.” 

The anti-CPE organizations applauded this decision, but were waiting 
to know the contents of the newly proposed laws. The leading student 
organization, the Union Nationale des Étudiants de France (UNEF), 
maintained a new day of action on April ll, while recognizing that the 
suppression of the CPE constituted a first decisive victory. The CGT 
declared the withdrawal of the CPE as a “success of the convergent 
action of the workers, students and high-school pupils as well as of the 
trade-union unity.” On April 13, sixteen universities were seriously 
disrupted by the strikers; three others blocked, in Toulouse, Montpellier, 
and Aix-Marseille; and that of Rennes, a spearhead of the anti-CPE 
mobilization, was closed again. On April 18; after a last occupation of 
the Sorbonne by young activists and their expulsion by the police forces, 
many students finally voted in favor of a. “reorganization and 
remobilization of the movement” until the following demands could be ` 
realized: (1) the complete withdrawal of the CNE; already in force, 
(2) the cancellation of the government’s so-called “law on equality of 
opportunities” (which promotes apprenticeship contracts from the age of 
fourteen and restores night work from the age of fifteen); (3) the 
satisfaction of demands to raise salaries and relief payments; (4) the 
lifting of anti-immigrant laws; and (5) the ending of repression. But on 
April 19, the return to work was voted everywhere. 

Three moments of what has to be seen as a great French upsurge 
against neoliberalism, and then a period of quiet. But not a single indi- 
vidual in France now thinks the struggle is over. A whole new generation 
of economically oppressed and socially marginalized workers has shown 
that it is prepared to join the class struggle against neoliberal 
capitalism. The questions today are vastly different than they were only 
twe- years ago. Now it is no longer whether fierce class resistance to 
neoliberal capitalism will arise, but how organized it will be, how much 
solidarity will develop at the bottom of society, and what new 
alternatives will be posed. 


Notes 


l. Rémy Herrera, “Impact of the French ‘no’ in the US,” Workers World 
Newspaper (June 2005); and “No Way! French Workers Reject EU 
Constitution,” Political Affairs 84, no. 9 (2005). 

2. In the PS, the simulation of democratic procedures and the manipulation of 
the militants led to a failure: the party voted Yes at 55 percent in an 
internal vote under the pressure of its executives and No at 59 percent at 
the referendum when the votes were [ree. 

3. There has been around 10 percent unemployment in France for twenty 
years. Today, 7.5 million persons are affected by unemployment or 
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underemployment: 3 million unemployed, all categories included; 1 million 
unemployed not registered; 1.5 million with interim or CDD contracts; arid 2 
million with part-time jobs. The unemployment rate is 22.8 percent in 2005 
for people aged 15-24. 

It is said he would receive Washington’s support. 

Jean-Marie Le Pen is leader of the extreme-wing National Front. In 2002, 
he was in a run-off election for president against Jacques Chirac, who 
finally won with 82 percent of the vote. 

Samir Amin & Rémy, Herrera, “A Próposito de las revueltas de los barrios 


periféricos en Francia,” Revista del Observatorio social de América Latina . 


8, no. 18 (2005). 

The cités are large-scale subsidized housing projects. The banlieues are the 
working-class suburbs surrounding the cities in France. Their rough U.S. 
equivalent might be housing projects in rust-belt inner cities. 

Except for some PS’s officials declaring themselves satisfied with the state 
of emergency, the left as a whole condemned this step-up of repression. But 
the reactions of the PS were at the very least measured: its first secretary, 
Hollande, said that “the application of the law of 1955 must be limited in 
time and in space” and that its extension was “a bad symbol.” In 2001, his 
wife, Ségoléne Royal, then minister in the Lionel Jospin government, 
declared: “the word ‘curfew’ is inadmissible, warlike.” The president of 
the PS group in the: National Assembly proclaimed: “Under such 
circumstances, the democratic’ formations must know to conclude a non- 
aggression pact.” Thus, the reality of an “inadmissible word” can become 
admissible. . 

Algerians won a long war of liberation in 1962. The struggle for self- 


determination in Kanaky (New Caledonia), a French territory in the South 


Pacific, slowed down after 1985. 

A paradox of this rebellion is that these young people are completely 
permeated by the U.S. consumerist way of life (clothing, food, games, slang, 
and cultural references); but, with their antiracism, they reject the U.S. 
violence of internal segregation and external war. Even if the majority of 
these young rioters are not politicized, their action is political. 


. Example: Movement of Immigration and Suburbs (MIB, Mouvement de 


Immigration et des Banlieues). 

Such as: Right to Housing (DAL, an association formed in 1990 when evicted 
families occupied buildings in the 20th district of Paris); Committee of the 
Homeless (CDSL, created in 1993 to help older people in difficulties and 
poor people without friends or family); Rights First! (DD!, created in 1994); 
Act against Unemployment! (AC!); the Group to Intervene in Support of 
Immigrants (GISTI); Call of the “Without” (launched December 20, 1995, 
during the big strikes of workers); and Association for Employment, 
Insertion and Solidarity (APEIS). 

The CRS (Compagnie républicaine de sécurité) are parts of the official 
forces responsible for order. 
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Conditions of the Working Classes 
in China 
ROBERT WEIL 


Introduction 


This article is based primarily on a series of meetings with workers, 
peasants, organizers, and leftist activists that I participated in during the 
summer of 2004,. together with Alex Day and another student of Chinese 
affairs. It is part of a longer paper that is being published as a special 
report by the Oakland Institute. The meetings’ took place mainly in and 
around Beijing, as well as in Jilin province in the northeast, and in the 
cities of Zhengzhou and Kaifeng in the central province of Henan. What 
we heard reveals in stark fashion the effects .of the massive 
transformations that have occurred in the three decades following the 
death of Mao Zedong, with the dismantling of the revolutionary socialist 
policies carried out under his leadership, and a return to the “capitalist 
road,” leaving the working classes in an increasingly precarious position. 
A rapidly widening polarization—in a-society that was among the most 
egalitarian—is occurring between extremes of wealth at the top and 
growing ranks of workers and peasants at the bottom whose conditions 
of life are daily worsening. Exemplifying this, the 2006 Fortune list of 
global billionaires includes seven in mainland China and one in ‘Hong 
Kong. Though their holdings are small compared to those in the United 
States and elsewhere, they represent the emergence of a full-blown 
Chinese capitalism. Rampant corruption unites party and state authorities 
and enterprise managers with the new private entrepreneurs in a web of 
alliances that are enriching a burgeoning capitalist . class, while the 
working classes are exploited in ways that have not been seen for over 
half a century. 

The workers with whom we talked were some of the tens of millions 
who have been thrown out’ of their former jobs in the state-owned 


Robert Weil is the author of Red Cat, White Cat: China and the Contradictions of 
“Market Socialism” (Monthly Review Press, 1996), and other articles and papers on 
Chinese economic, political, and labor conditions. He is a lifelong activist in labor, 
civil rights, antiwar, international solidarity, and environmental movements. He is 
currently a staff organizer for the lecturer and librarian union on two University of 
California campuses, where he has also taught in sociology and related fields. 
Publication of the full report is scheduled for summer 2006. To order it, see http:// 
www.oaklandinstitute.org or e-mail info@oaklandinstitute.org. 
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enterprises, once the pillars of the economy, with the loss of virtually all 
of the related forms of social security that were part of their work units: 
housing, education, health care, and pensions, among others. As these 
state-owned enterprises have been converted into profit-driven 
corporations, whether by being sold outright to private investors or 
semi-privatized by. managers and state and party authorities, corruption 
has been common. 

The peasants we met with were struggling to deal with the long-term 
effects of the enforced dissolution of the rural communes and_ the 
introduction of the family responsibility system, in which each household 
contracts with the village for a portion of land to farm. With the 
throwing open of the country to the global marketplace, the sale of lands 
by local officials to developers without adequate compensation to the 
villagers, and rampant environmental devastation of the rural areas, this 
policy has left hundreds of millions struggling to find a viable way to 
earn a living, while stripping them of the collective social supports that 
they had previously enjoyed. Over 100 million of them have become part 
of the massive migration to the cities, seeking work in construction, the 
new export oriented factories, or the dirtiest and most dangerous jobs, 
where they lack even the most basic rights. For many migrants, 
conditions are deteriorating rapidly as they settle semi-permanently in 
the urban communities and as they age and health problems mount. 

The Chinese working classes have not been passive in the face of their 
deteriorating conditions and the loss of rights won over decades through 
struggle and sacrifice in the socialist revolution. Class conflict and social 
turmoil have surged to levels not seen for decades. The workers, 
peasants, and migrants in China today are mounting some of the largest 
demonstrations anywhere in the world, at times involving tens of 
thousands and resulting in violent clashes with the authorities. Even the 
minister for public security published figures admitting that “mass 
incidents, or demonstrations and riots,” rose to 74,000 in 2004, up from 
just 10,000 a decade ago, and 58,000 in 2003 (New York Times, August 
24, 2005). The threat of growing social instability represents a deepening 
challenge to the top party and state leaders, and it has already resulted 
in policy changes in their attempt to head off ever greater turmoil. Even 
the so-called new middle class of professionals and managers and the 
rapidly expanding ranks of college graduates, many of whom have 
flourished in the decades-long economic boom, is fragmenting. The rising 
cost of education, which under Mao was virtually free through graduate 
school, is becoming prohibitive, especially for the working classes. Those 
who have recently graduated are having increasing difficulty finding jobs. 
The stress of the market takes it toll even on those who are better off. 
The gains that economic development has brought—especially wider 
access to consumer goods and foods and increased mobility and job 
opportunities—are being undercut for millions by the ever-widening class 
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divide and growing insecurity. As a result, China is entering a period of 
sharpening class struggle and political uncertainty that will not be easily 
resolved. The path forward for the working classes will be very difficult, 
and the revival of the left, though highly significant, is still. at a. very 
early stage. This essay explores these complexities and possibilities., 1 
have generally omitted the names of individuals and organizations for 


their protection. 


Conflict and Unity 


On the surface, at least, it would seem that the converging conditions 
of urban workers, migrants, and peasants—and even many members of 
the new middle class—would provide the basis for a broad unity of 
struggle against those who are exploiting them under the. capitalist 
market reforms and the opening up of China to global economic forces. 
But as in similar situations in the United States and elsewhere around 
the world, the unification of the working classes is more easily conceived 
in theory than realized in practice. Old prejudices, especially the low 

esteem in’ which many urban Chinese hold the peasantry, die hard, 
compounded by new forms of competition brought about by the massive 
migration from rural areas to the cities, and manipulation by those in 
power, who use the tried-and-true methods of divide and conquer to set 
each group against the others. . 

As an example, when asked whether Beijing workers feel that a 
are taking their jobs, one activist we spoke with answered, “Yes 
especially among those who are laid off, there is some such feeling.” 
Many of them look down on the migrant population. During the cleanup 
from a major storm, some urban workers remarked, “That is the kind of 
work the migrants are here to do, they never see any money at home.” 
As if to confirm this image, the New York Times (Apri] 3, 2006) reported 
on migrant scavengers in the Shanghai municipal dump, one of whom 
was working to pay the 10,000 yuan ($1, 250) middle schoo] fees for one 
daughter, and 1,000 yuan ($125) for the primary education of a second. 
The “feelings, however, are mutual. Migrants, in their turn, say similar 
things, such as, “That one deserves to be a laid off worker.” 

In a pattern all too familiar from the United States—where race and 
ethnicity as well as immigrant status enter into the mix—government 
attempts to help migrants get back pay and the other rights they deserve 
are seen by some workers as favoritism. The media plays on these 
divisions and promotes bad relations among the different groups, saying 
that urban proletarians just want to take jobs with foreigners, while 
claiming that migrants are willing to work for “nothing,” and trying to 
get laid off workers to imitate them, leading to resentment. It is, 
Dor the growing gap between urban and rural incomes—now 3.3 to 

“higher than similar measures in the United States and one of the 
Todd. highest”—that provides the fuel for such manipulation (New 
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York Times, April 12, 2006). 

The sharpness of these divisions was made evident by the experience 
of workers in a Zhengzhou electrical transmission equipment factory, 
where major clashes occurred in 2001. There, as the enterprise was being 
sold off and broken up, the police arrested protesters at night, and they 
broke in and took away machinery like thieves. They also brought in 
peasants at fifty yuan a day to haul out the equipment. This resulted in a 
long struggle. In part to avoid the public reaction to the city using 
police to do its dirty work, peasants were hired as thugs; wearing 
helmets, they used weapons to beat the workers. Some thirty trucks 
with five hundred peasant scabs were brought in, an example of what 
happened all over Zhengzhou. One activist related that when workers in 
the factory rang a bell, “everyone came out,” leading to a four-hour 
battle of peasants versus workers on July 24, 2001. The latter won that 
day, as workers from other factories turned out to help—as many as 
40,000 altogether. Though eight workers were arrested and accused of 
destroying property, they also had legal help and the capitalists lost 


again. As one worker put it, referring to the rights they had in the pre- `’ 


reform era, “our laws, Mao’s laws” were upheld. “There were so many 
people that the government was afraid.” 

The size of the people’s action gave the authorities pause, but under 
pressure from the capitalists the workers were. arrested again, this time 
by public security police to bypass the courts, and there was a ten-day 
fight with the peasants. In this way, they used peasant enforcers to push 
the workers out of the factory, and sold off everything right away, 
dismissing 5,600 people. Then they tore the buildings down, including 
worker housing, and gave the land to a private developer, who built a 
store and upscale homes. Now, without work or housing, everyone is 
afraid to continue struggling. The police at times become goons 
themselves, taking off their uniforms and acting more like a gang that is 
protecting the capitalist owners, even using knives. At a pottery plant a 
mob almost beat a leader of the workers to death, but the authorities let 
it happen and ignored complaints afterward. 

In this way, police and other government agencies not only directly 
attack and repress those who work in the state-owned enterprises, but 
pit the various segments of the working classes against each other. 
Despite the need for unity, such experiences make it very difficult to 
overcome the already existing prejudices and divisions. As one worker 
activist from the electrical equipment company said, “Peasants and 
workers should be one family—we had to fight them, but we should 
work together.” Those on the opposing sides act in their short-term 
interests. At the plant, even the head of the police said he did not want 
to do what he did, but he was under pressure. One worker said to him 
that “He is just like a dog.” He answered, “Yes, but if I do not bite you 
now, they will skin me.” The replacement of state-owned enterprises 
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with privatized development compounds the divisions. What new 
factories are being built in the region mostly get their workers from the 
countryside, paying very low wages and providing no housing or benefits. 
Moreover, as one worker put it, unlike the United States, those who are 
laid off from the state-owned enterprises in China cannot even get service 
jobs, as it is peasants who are used for that, since they are cheap and 
easy to control. Despite a desire to work together, therefore, such 
conditions lead inevitably to resentment between segments of the 
working classes. . 

In spite of such divisions and conflicts, efforts are expanding to bring 
about a higher level of unity among wider segments of the urban workers 
and to build closer ties between them and the peasants, both those who 
remain ‘on the farms and those who migrate to the cities. The 
demonstrations around Zhengzhou paper, textile, and electrical 
transmission equipment plants, and a 1997 strike of 13,000 taxi drivers 
in that city, show that tens of thousands of workers in many enterprises 
and sectors, as well as community members, have turned out in support 
of those opposing privatization, the loss of jobs and benefits, or higher 
taxes and fees. Nevertheless, the more common pattern throughout China 
is for those working at individual factories to have to confront their 
employers and the government officials associated with them on their 
own. Frequently, these confrontations—which may include such actions 
as laying down on railroad tracks and blocking highways, or surrounding 
and occupying offices, and otherwise shutting down business as usual 
for the city—end with small onetime payments to the affected workers, 
by no means sufficient to provide them any long-term support, but 
enough to pacify their immediate demand for some kind of relief. In an 
attempt to get beyond this relatively isolated form of struggle, which 
has in most cases proved inadequate to halt the ovérall march of 
privatization, unemployment, and lost services and securities, workers 
from the different enterprises in Zhengzhou are beginning to link up. In 
Kaifeng too—-where most state-owned enterprises have closed, leaving 
100,000 jobless—workers have expressed the need for greater unity in 
order to succeed. Only recently, those from the different plants— 
including the many who have already lost their jobs and the few who are 
still currently employed—have started to get together, holding meetings 
with representatives from each of the enterprises, and organizing joint 
protests drawing participants from all of them. The activists we talked 
with there were planning a big demonstration of workers from all the 
factories in the city for later in the year. 

But prospects for such united action are uncertain. There are many 
remaining divisions within the urban proletariat—economic, generational, _ 
and even political—with some more supportive of the “reforms” and the 
government and others holding to the socialist perspective. Even a 
Zhengzhou park in the middle of a working-class district that we visited 
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is divided physically between right and left groupings of workers and 
retirees, with the former dominating certain areas, especially during the 
daylight hours, and the latter more prevalent in other parts, particularly 
at night. As we experienced when we briefly stopped to talk with some 
of the many who go there every day for relaxation, debates can get quite 
heated, and even vaguely: threatening, at times. It is similar for the 
prospects of unity between the workers and peasants, with the migrants 
playing a kind of in-between role. There is a desire to get together, but 
differences in both their conditions and their treatment by the 
government work against such higher levels of unification. 

Under the reforms, there has also been a partial reversal of fortunes. 
In both the cities and in the countryside, those we talked with stated 
that today, in a sharp contrast to the situation during the socialist era 
under Mao, some peasants are actually better off than-many of the urban 
workers. They may still be poor and struggling for survival—the most 
impoverished peasant families remain the worst off of all—but at least 
they have a plot of land on which they can grow some food. Even the 
poorest migrant can return to a village if things get too hard in the city. 
For unskilled urban workers, however, especially those who have been 
dismissed, there is truly nothing to lose—they have been reduced once 
again to the classic proletarian condition, devoid of all access to the 
means of production, and literally left to starve without some kind of 
outside support. If they have an ill parent, or even a child for whom 
school fees have to be paid, their situation can be quite desperate. Only 
those with more skills or who are able to start some kind of small 
business are more equal in circumstances to the peasants with their 
land. S 

As a result, unity in the actions of these two classes is also difficult 
to achieve. Frequently, protests and demonstrations occur almost 
simultaneously in both the cities and surrounding countryside. We heard 
of such parallel events in and around Zhengzhou and Kaifeng even during 
the short time we were there. In the latter city, twenty workers had just 
been arrested at one factory, while peasants were protesting the same 
day in the next county—rising up and doing “bad activities,” as one 
worker put it—where they damaged government buildings and blocked 
highways because they had been cheated on land for a road. But there 
was no link between these virtually simultaneous events, and there had 
been no joint worker and peasant protests yet.. 

Moreover, there are differences even in the forms of the state reaction 
to demonstrations by these twe classes. City workers face a particularly 
strong repression by the local ‘huthorities, because their struggles are 
more visible to the public, disruptive of the urban seats of power, and 
directly challenging of the very heart of the reforms—the privatizing of 
enterprises and the formation of the new capitalist class. As one worker 
put it, he and those like him are very angry, and they “need to get 
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together, and ‘rebel’—-but unlike America they are not supposed to even 
say anything about their situation.” Still, they are “not afraid to die, 
since they have nothing”—and so they will keep on struggling. 

Large-scale labor actions are growing around the country, at times 
winning local victories, but often ending with arrest and imprisonment 
of the leaders. In contrast, while on paper at least, the improvement of 
rural conditions is now official government policy, the crushing of | 
peasant protests can be even more brutal, because they are largely 
invisible, unless the actions are on a large enough scale to receive public 
notice—such as the killing of some twenty villagers in Dongzhou, in 
Guangdong province, in December 2005, for protesting against inadequate 
compensation for land taken for a power plant. In spite of these divisions 
and barriers, there is a feeling that the working classes in the cities and 
the countryside may find ways soon to link up, as peasants become 
increasingly angry, and their conditions converge with those of urban 
workers, and as migrants age and face a deteriorating situation. Activists 
helping organize all the working classes are trying to bring about the 
move toward unification, but it is a long and difficult process, that has 
only begun to bridge the gap between them. 


The Return of the Left 


The possibility of such higher levels of unity is favored by the 
presence among peasants, migrants, and the urban working class of those 
with deep experience in the struggle for socialism in China and 
knowledge of Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought. This historical 
legacy has fundamental significance for the revival of the Chinese left 
today. As one former Red Guard in Zhengzhou put it, the understanding 
of a “two-line struggle,” a clear demarcation between the socialism of 
the revolution and the capitalism of the present, is now coming out 
primarily from the working classes themselves, and not mainly from the 
intellectuals. It takes an anticorruption form, in particular—not only in 
the narrow sense of opposing financial malfeasance and bribes, though 
that is part of it, but as a broader attempt to block the alliance of state 
and party officials, managers, and entrepreneurs from completely 
converting the means of production into the private property of the 
newly emergent capitalists and reversing the socialist gains made by the 
workers and peasants in the revolutionary era. The theory, spirit, and 
practice of the revolution are kept alive by activists, notably in Zhengzhou 
and other areas, which were centers of the Communist movement going 
all the way back to the early 1920s. In that city, a double pagoda-like 
tower built in 1971 looms over the main downtown intersection to 
commemorate the more than a hundred workers killed in a Communist- 
Jed general strike on the Beijing-Hankou railway in 1923 that was savagely 
put down by the regional warlord. The legacy of the Mao era is also kept 
alive there today, and the level of worker consciousness is very high, 
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leading to the two-line struggle. 

Among the more striking aspects that emerged from discussions with 
the workers in that city was the sense of entitlement that they felt in the 
factories where. they used to work. Whatever the limits to the social 
ownership and participatory rights that the working class had in the 
state-owned enterprises~and which proved inadequate as safeguards 
against the Dengist reform expropriations—there is no question that they 
felt strongly that these plants were in some basic sense “theirs.” As one 
explained it, the electrical transmission equipment factory was “built by 
the sweat of workers,” and they did not want it taken by capitalists and 
privatized. It belonged to the whole nation and was part of the collective 
economic accumulation of the entire working class. Under Mao, the 
workers also had some control over the factories, they “could put in 
ideas and be listened to.” This reached its height during the Cultural 
Revolution. Then “they were the leaders, the working class represented 
itself at that time”’—but now no one listens, and they have no power. 
Over and over again, these, workers expressed their sense of lost 
entitlement as a result of the effective theft of their collective property, 
built up over a lifetime of labor, and their disenfranchisement from all of 
the participatory rights that they previously exercised. Putting these 
understandings in a more theoretical context, one Zhengzhou worker 
explained that the current system of “bureaucratic capital” is a political 
problem, not basically one of the economy—an analysis that could have 
come straight out of Lenin’s What Is to Be Done? “It looks economic on 
the surface, but it is really a struggle between capitalism and socialism,” 
primarily a question of politics. China, he said, is “not like the United 
States, where they never had socialism. Older workers understand this 
historical context. Most went through the Mao era and, the Cultural 
Revolution. They experienced Mao Zedong Thought, and their generation 
wants to bring China back. to ‘Mao’s road.’ It is part of the international 
struggle to protect the socialist path.” ` 

This worker would like the struggle of the Chinese working class, 
and why it is important for it to return again to the road to socialism, 
to be better understood in the West. It is a long struggle. He hopes 
workers in China will slowly move back to this path, in which case they 
should eventually win. But he also warned that if the current movement 
does not reach a higher level soon, younger workers will see it only as 
an economic struggle for “better conditions.” That is the legacy of the 
anti-socialist reform period, and the sayings of Deng Xiaoping—such as 
“to get rich is glorious.” These are ruining the understanding of the 
younger workers. “Most of them are afraid to even meet and discuss like 
this”—we heard these sentiments expressed more than once by the older 
workers. 

It is in part for this reason that those who are still dedicated to the 
struggle for socialism have found other ways to pass along their 
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consciousness and experience, using cultural forms, and not just political 
and economic ones, to keep alive the legacy of the revolution and transfer 
it to new generations. In a corner of a park that we visited in the middle 
of a working-class district in Zhengzhou, workers and their family 
members get together each night to sing the old revolutionary songs. On 
the weekday evening that we were there, a hundred or more—from older 
retirees to teenagers and even young children—took part in the very 
spirited singing, accompanied by a group of musicians, and led by a 
dynamic conductor, We were told that on weekends, “many times more” 
are often present, up to a thousand or so. As one of the workers who 


took us to the park put it, “The political meaning of this singing is ‘to 


show our opposition to the Communist Party—what it has become=-and 
to use Mao to confront it and to raise consciousness.” | 

_ This same historic spirit pervades the practical struggles in the city 
aswell. When the paper mill strike began in 2000—still the “model” for 
resistance to privatization in this area—workers used “Cultural 
“Revolution”. methods, according to one activist, in forcing out the 
managers, seizing the factory, preventing the removal of equipment, and 
instituting worker control, After many twists and turns, part of the plant 
still remains in the hands of the workers, but it is struggling to survive 


“not only in the market economy, but in the face of official attempts to 


undermine it economically. As their leader explained, after having been 


jailed, they had adopted this specific form of struggle “because the 


‘principles of the Paris Commune will live forever.” A similar leftist 


historical perspective was seen in the electrical equipment plant struggle, 
“where one of their slogans was, “Workers want to produce and live,” but 


they also put up a banner saying, “Continually uphold Mao Zedong 
Thought.” Other actions by the workers take an even more overtly 
political form. A 

` The same year as the paper mill seizure, a celebration of the 
anniversary of the death of Mao began. In 2001 this gathering had tens of 


: «thousands of workers—with 10,000 police surrounding them—and there 


was a big strike and confrontation. Today, workers are prohibited from 
even going to the small square where the last Mao statue in the city still 
stands, on either his birth or death dates. But they go anyway and 
confront the police. It was there, on September 9, 2004, that a worker 
activist, Zhang Zhengyao, passed out a leaflet charging the Communist 
Party and government with deserting the interests of the working classes 
and taking part in widespread corruption. His flyer also denounced the 
restoration of capitalism in China and called for a return to the “socialist 
road” taken by Mao. Both he and the coauthor of the leaflet, Zhang 
Ruquan, were arrested after police raided their apartments. Their case 
soon became a cause célébre in China, with many leftists from all over 
the country traveling to Zhengzhou to protest outside the closed trial of 
the two in December 2004, when they were each sentenced to three years 
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in prison. Together with Ge Liying and Wang Zhanqing—who assisted in 
the writing and printing of the. leaflet, and who have also been harassed 
by the police—these worker activists have come to be known as the 
“Zhengzhou 4.” 

' .A petition letter, initiated in the United States, to President Hu 
Jintao and Prime Minister Wen Jiabao, calling for their release, attracted 
over two hundred signatures—about one half each from inside and 
outside China. This was an unprecedented show of support for leftist 
workers, especially given the potential risk for those who signed it, 
uniting Chinese intellectuals and activists with their international peers. 
Though the government did not respond directly to the letter, Zhang 
Ruquan was later released from prison, ostensibly for health reasons, 
which some activists believe was at least partially a result of the pressure 
generated by the petition and other related solidarity activities, such as 
the posting of sometimes extensive information and analysis regarding 
their case on left Web sites. 

The Zhengzhou 4 represent the refusal of workers in China to 
passively accept the new conditions imposed on them by the party and 
state, the persistence of leftist ideology and activism in their ranks, and 
the growing support that they are gathering from others throughout the 
society and even abroad. But this case also brought out the divisions as 
well as the renewed strength of the Chinese left. It was mainly the 
younger leftists who took the lead in signing the Zhengzhou 4 petition 
letter, using the Internet to circulate it widely, while criticizing those 
among their elders and mentors who, at least at first, had held back. 
For the young generation, solidarity with workers who were taking a 
public stand on the left took precedence over concern with having the 
exactly correct line. For the older leftists, past divisions and struggles 
over ideology and policy often block unity for common action. In their 
case, it is harder to lay aside historical conflicts in order to face the new 
conditions of the present. | 

These differing attitudes reflect a widely accepted analysis of the 
three main groupings found among Chinese leftists: (1) the “old” left 
which is made up largely of those who rose through the ranks of the 
party and state and who, after in many cases initially embracing at least 
parts of the Deng Xiaoping reforms, moved to opposition when the 
capitalistic nature of those policies became .increasingly apparent; 
(2) “Maoists” who have remained steadfast in their support for the 
programs of the revolutionary era of Chinese socialism under Mao, and 
have their popular base primarily among the workers and peasants; and, 
(3) the “new” left which, like its counterpart in the West—especially 
during the 1960s—-tends to be composed of the younger generation, 
mainly centered in the universities and new NGOs, who are open to a 
wide range of Marxist, as well as broadly sociological and social 
democratic trends, but who are also often more willing .to align 
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themselves with the followers of Mao than are those among the “old” 
left. The lines between these three groups, however, are by no means 
either rigid or mutually exclusive. “Old” leftists can be found throughout 
society, both inside and outside of government, while many “Maoists” 
and even some in the “new” left work within the party and state. Any 
parallels with similar leftist categorizations—especially the “new” left— 
in the West should also not be overdrawn, as they each have their own 
specific Chinese characteristics that reflect the history of the struggle 
there. In 2001, a highly unusual meeting of four different political 
tendencies—organized by a former Red Guard leader in Zhengzhou who 
was imprisoned for many years after the reforms began, and is still an 
activist—was held at Beidaihe, the seaside town where the top leadership 
gathers each summer to plan strategy. While they agreed to disagree on 


_whether to oppose all of the reform policies, they were united in 


criticizing Deng Xiaoping for the extent of the recapitalization that he 
had introduced.. f 

More recently, a forum of very high cadre from several prominent 
institutes, universities, and agencies met to develop a Marxist analysis 
of the current situation—with the president of Beijing University 
introducing the session. The hope was to turn this into an ongoing 
gathering. The old party member who was behind the organizing of this 
meeting explained that it could not have happened without at least some 
high-level support. In Zhengzhou, a similar forum led by leftists and 
“liberals’—a term that, in: China today, often includes those who are 
more radical than their counterparts in the West—has met for the past 
decade, bringing together those who hold a wide range of views. Their 
common ground is a.strong sense that the current direction of Chinese 
society and of official policies is not sustainable. Thus, despite their 
differing backgrounds and approaches, there are many who fall roughly 
within all three left categories—“old,” “Maoist,” and “new”—both inside 
and outside party and state bodies and institutions, and not only their 
ideas, but also their various forums and meetings, overlap, interpenetrate 
and influence each other, and even draw in those who do not share their 
ideologies. Within the new NGOs, there are some with a strong leftist 
basis, who are working on such practical issues as providing schools for 
impoverished rural villages and promoting a more worker- and peasant- 
run ‘society than mainstream foundations do. This return of the left 
reflects the increasing strength of the popular struggle among the 
working classes, which has made it impossible any longer to avoid 
addressing the social crisis in China and the threat that it will only 
deepen without a radical change in current policies. It reopens the 
possibility, however distant it may seem today, of a renewal of the 
revolutionary socialism of the Mao era. 

A striking example of this new opening on the left is a letter to Hu 
Jintao from a group of “veteran CCP members, cadre, military personnel 
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and intellectuals” in October 2004, called “Our Views and Opinions of 
the Current Political Landscape.” Though more respectful in tone than 
the Zhengzhou 4 leaflet, and giving some positive credit to the “reforms” 
for their economic gains, it parallels very closely the same themes as 
that statement and, with its calls for corrective action and a return to 
the socialist path and away from the “capitalist road,” is equally militant 
in its critique of the present situation. Whether there was any direct 
relation between these two documents is unclear. But leftists in China 
continued gathering signatures in support of the Zhengzhou 4, and the 
eagerness with which parts of the “new” left have embraced their cause 
and the defense of such “Maoist” activists is opening up more space for 
“old” leftists to reassert their long standing critiques as well—such as 
in the letter to Hu. This willingness of veterans of the earlier 
. revolutionary struggles to come out so openly against the current policies 
of the party and state is a measure of the newer climate that is emerging. 
As late as 1999, our discussions with older leftists made clear how 
restrained they still felt they had to be in the. face of the prevailing 
reform atmosphere. Now, it is clear, many of these former leaders and 
those in similar positions feel “freed up” to voice their opinions more 
openly. It is not just in theory, therefore, that the past continues to 
inform the present, and that the actions of one part of the left have an 
impact on others, but in practice as well. 

In a few cases, small in number but sometimes quite large in their 
influence, the socialist forms of organization of the Mao era continue to 
be implemented today, though necessarily in modified form to meet the 
new conditions of the market economy. Thus even now some 1 percent of 
rural villages, accounting for several thousand overall—the numbers vary 
depending on who is doing the measuring and just what they consider 
as criteria—have never fully abandoned the collectivization of the 
commune era. Even a few that did implement the Deng reforms have 
moved back again toward collectivized production, becoming a model for 
others exploring alternatives for the rural economy. The most prominent 
example of maintaining the goals and methods of the socialist era, 
Nanjiecun (South Street Village), a “Maoist” town in Henan Province an 
hour or so outside Zhengzhou, which began recollectivizing 15-20 years 
ago, continues to function as a form of commune for all its members, 
with essentially free housing, health care, and education—even paying for 
` the college expenses of its young people. It upholds the egalitarian 
` practices of the socialist era as well, such as paying its administrators 
no more than the wages of a skilled worker. It also remains devoted to 
the political goals of Mao, whose photos and sayings, together with 
images of other revolutionary leaders—including Marx, Engels, Lenin, 
and ‘Stalin—are prominently displayed throughout the village. Here 
multistoried housing complexes, with light and airy apartments that are 
provided to each member family, are surrounded by spotlessly clean 
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avenues, promenades, and gardens. The village has an attractive school 
and child care center. Such a setting is virtually unique in-China— 
outside of the new compounds of the urban rich—and clashes sharply 
with the more typical rural environment found just beyond its walls and 
gates. 

But even with such successes, there are many contradictions in the 
practices of Nanjiecun, as it draws on foreign investment for much of its 
financing, and uses peasants from the surrounding area~-housed in 
decent, but decidedly less comfortable dorms—~as the main labor force 


_in its “towréhip enterprises,” which are fully integrated into the new 


capitalist economy. Recently, according to activists in .Zhengzhou, 
including two who accompanied us on a visit to the village, it has faced 
serious financial difficulties, due largely to overexpansion into new and 
unfamiliar areas of production. But despite such limitations—inevitable 
in a situation where it is surrounded by a sea of capitalism and must 
compete in the market economy in order to survive—it serves as a focal 
point for those who still believe that another road is possible for rural 
China. Delegations come on a daily basis—sometimes made up of entire- 
busloads of peasants or workers—from all over the country to study how 
it has continued to practice both collectivized production and 
distribution. It has also received the blessing, and thereby the protection, 
of Henan provincial authorities. The 2004 open letter from leftist party ` 
veterans to Hu Jintao pointed to Nanjiecun as a model for what is still 
needed in the rural areas today. But even where the legacy of the Mao 
era is not so prominent, its experiences and concepts remain the 


. background against which the conditions of the present are constantly 


being compared and analyzed. 

A major development apparent in the summer of 2004 was a new: 
movement toward forming agricultural cooperatives, in an effort to 
ameliorate the isolation and insecurity of family responsibility farms in 
the face of the global market. These coops are aimed primarily at 
achieving some economies of scale in the marketplace—through collective 
buying of fertilizer, for example, and greater leverage in negotiating 
prices for their crops—as well as offering financial support and ‘security 
to their members. Such efforts are a significant move away from the 
individualistic sink-or-swim policies of the reform period, even if they 
cannot begin to solve all of the dire aspects of the situation that faces 
the peasantry as a whole: Though they are not a return to the communes, 
and represent at most a kind of semi-recollectivization, they continue to 
draw not only on the experience of earlier coop movements from before 
the revolution, but on concepts from the Mao era as well, in which 
members are often well-versed. It is not unusual, therefore, to encounter 
those like the head of a coop that we visited near Siping, in northeastern 
Jilin province, who gave a very detailed comparative analysis of the rural 
and urban classes and their situation today, or the young member who 
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delivered a long and in-depth discussion from a socialist standpoint of 
the situation of the country, not only internally, but in relation to the 
rest of the world. The Chinese working classes not only have things to 
teach urban intellectuals about the real world of work and exploitation, 
therefore, they are also more experienced in the implementation of 
socialism in practice. And in many instances they are more fully 
developed in their understanding and application of the basics of 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought, than some of the young, more 
educated leftists. 

At the same time, the rapid polarization of society is hoving many 
within the new middle class, regardless of their specific occupation or 
position, into conditions that more closely resemble those faced by 
workers and peasants, leading to a growing basis for unity between 
them, and helping to create a mass base for a revival of the left. The 
capitalist system is devouring its own and rapidly generating ever-wider 
groups of the alienated. Today, even many Communist Party cadre in 
former state-owned enterprises end up being kicked out after they have 
helped to sell them off to private investors. They are not kept on by the 
new capitalist owners, a condition that one worker described as “burning 
the bridge you just crossed.” As a consequence, many of them are now 
also unemployed and understand better what “marketization” is really 
about —“it raises their consciousness.” 

Such newer understandings resulting from changing conditions in their 
own lives are common. We heard more than one story from those who 
had initially embraced the Dengist reforms—such as a progressive 
academic we talked with in Beijing—who are now moving back toward . 
Mao and even reexamining the Cultural Revolution itself. In some 
instances, this is a direct result of their “learning from the masses.” 
Such is the case with one prominent but formerly quite conservative 
student of the rural areas, whose “conversion” came about because, when 
he visited the peasants, he never heard one word of criticism of Mao, 
but many of Deng, forcing him to reexamine his own attitudes toward 
the past. But such reevaluations have much deeper roots than just some 
personal experiences. For many, including among the intellectual elite, 
the various ideological tendencies that have flourished since the 
beginning of the refotm era—from the rationales for marketization and 
privatization with special Chinese characteristics put forward by state 
and party propagandists, to Western liberal concepts found mainly in 
academic and NGO circles—are proving inadequate to explain what is 
happening in China today. 

As both a former Red Guard and a young activist intellectual put it 
in separate conversations, having “tried everything else,” those who had 
initially favored the reform policies, but who are now groping to 
understand what is happening, “have to return to the two-line struggle 
and the Cultural Revolution to deal with the present,” because they have 
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tried other approaches and these do not offer an explanation. ` 

While just a few years ago, the problems facing Chinese society 
seemed to be specific and therefore still subject to being relatively easily 
“fixed”—for example, through an “anti-corruption” campaign—today there 
is a growing sense that they are systemic and intractable, requiring a 
much more fundamental transformation, one that capitalism and the 
global market have no ability to carry out, and that the state and party, 
as presently constituted, will not be able to resolve. As a result, the 
critique of the capitalist road that Mao put forward during the Cultural 
Revolution once again seems increasingly relevant today, because these 
ideas, advanced in the last years of his life, continue to offer the kind of 
thoroughgoing analysis of the current system that gets to the root of its 
growing contradictions, and point to deeper solutions than just attempts 
at amelioration. Many previous taboos among intellectuals are therefore 
beginning to fall. 

Even -the Cultural Revolution, still largely anathema -to most 
academics and others among the elite—we were told that any hint of a 
positive attitude’ toward it could lead to peer isolation and a ruined 
career—is once again becoming a topic of discussion and reexamination. 
This is especially true among young leftists who are doing their own 
historical research, digging up long neglected materials, conducting 
interviews with those who were active during that period, posting their 
findings on the Web, and in other ways challenging the official party line 
on the events of that era. 

There are other highly significant signs of this growing revival of the 
left and of its expanding ties with the working class struggle. In 1999, 
we visited with students at Qinghua University in Beijing—often referred 
to as the MIT of China~who were taking part in a small Marxist study 
group, one of a few that had sprung up recently, especially at the more 
elite universities. I remarked at the time that to be effective, they would 
have to find a way to get outside of their campuses and link up with the 
working classes, something that the Tiananmen student movement of 
1989 had initially failed to do. In that struggle, though many workers in 
Beijing, at least, later joined in—and in turn suffered the brunt of the 
murderous violence and repression that brought it to an end—the gap 
between the students and working classes had not been fundamentally 
bridged. 5 

In Changchun in the northeast, for example, where a smaller version 
of the same movement took place, workers at the vast First Auto plant 
refused to join the students who walked out of the universities—a bitter 
experience that had left the latter exposed to very harsh repression and 
led them to reevaluate their own isolation from the working classes. In 
the end, as has happened so often in Chinese history, it was the largely 
peasant army from the outlying provinces that was brought in to crush 
the movement in Tiananmen—after the regiments stationed near Beijing 
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had resisted doing so. The lessons of that time have not been lost on 
the current generation of young stident leftists, and the change by the 
summer of 2004 could not have been more dramatic. Today, activist 
students in significant numbers are leaving the university campuses to 
make contact with the working classes, to study their conditions, offer 
them legal and material support, and carry reports of what is happening 
in the factories and on the farms back to their schools. 

One veteran Red Guard from the Cultural Revolution who is still a 
key leftist organizer in Zhengzhou explained how there has been a big 
change in the student-worker relationship. Beginning as far back as 2000, 
students from the Marxist study group at Beijing University, the leading 
higher education institution in the country, came to visit factories in that 
city. From 2001 to the present, student groups from Qinghua University 
have come every year. In 2004, as many as eighty students came from yet 
another major Beijing campus to Zhengzhou. The national authorities are 
fearful of these growing contacts and are attempting to discourage them. 
In contrast to the free train rides and other encouragements offered to 
students wanting to move around the country during the Cultural 
Revolution, the government today tries to stop this flow, even refusing 
to sell tickets to the student delegations, or denying them the right to 
get off in Zhengzhou—but they still come. They go to the factories, and 
some even lived in them during the earlier stages of the struggle in that 
city, to try to help stop the plant closures. After this movement started 
in Zhengzhou, it spread to the northeast, as well as to other parts of the 
country. It also extends to the rural areas, where students go to the 
villages to carry out similar activities, bringing materials, setting up 
contacts, offering legal support, and generally breaking the isolation that 
many peasant activists feel. Today at Beijing University, and many of the 
other institutions of higher education, an organization called the Sons of 
the Peasants—which despite its name includes many “daughters” as 
well—has been formed specifically for this purpose. A leftist activist we 
met with in 1999, who at that time seemed virtually alone in directly 
investigating working-class conditions and encouraging others to do so, 
explained that by 2004 the students seemed highly self-motivated, no 
longer needing leadership from those like him. Now, it is they who are 
taking the initiative. | 

This movement is both driven and facilitated by the changes in the 
makeup and conditions of the university student body itself. With a 
tripling of college enrollments since 1999, larger numbers of students are 
drawn from working-class families and many of them face ever greater 
difficulty in financing their education and finding work after graduation. 
The result is an expanding social basis for empathy and unity among 
many university students and workers and peasants. Chinese universities 
today are less the preserve of the privileged and have a more mass 
character than was the case in the early years of the reform, when in 
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reaction to the Cultural Revolution, Deng Xiaoping emphasized being 
“expert” instead of “red” and enforced a return to more exclusive 
entrance requirements. As a result, student leftists are now bridging the 
gap between the elite intellectuals and those who are struggling in the 
factories and farms—who are today more commonly their own relatives, 
or at least members of the same classes from which they come. In some 
respects, therefore, the current stage in China resembles nothing so 
much’ as the early days of the Russian Revolution, when Lenin led 
Marxist students to the factory districts to link up with the workers. 
The critical difference now, of coursé, is not only that many of the 
students come from worker and peasant families, but that young Chinese 
leftists, even as they grope with how to establish a new relationship 
with the working classes, have behind them fifty years of revolutionary 
socialist experience under the leadership of Mao on which to build. The 
concepts, policies, and relations of that era cannot—and should not—be 
applied without alteration to the very different situation of today. But 
they remain a vast reservoir of revolutionary ideas and practices on 
which the ‘left can draw in confronting the conditions of the working 


classes in the face of the capitalist reforms.and the current stage of 


global marketization. Far from being new, leftist ideas are already deeply 


embedded among the workers and peasants. 


Nevertheless, it would be a serious mistake to exaggerate these 


‘tendencies. The Chinese left as a recognizable force is still small, 


marginalized, and divided—like the working classes themselves—into 
many groupings and factions. As is the case with leftists across the 
globe, they have had to face the crumbling of the world they once knew, 
and they.are trying to find new paths forward without any single 
unifying set of concepts around which to organize themselves and 
mobilize the working classes. To a large extent, it is the workers and 
peasants themselves who are in the lead in China today, carrying out 
what are at times enormous struggles. Though these are often led by 
leftists within their ranks, there is so far little if any larger organized 


-< movement of the left as a whole. New competing ideologies—including 


liberal reformist and social democratic concepts—also pose a challenge 
to leftists. In a development that echoes the situation in the United 
States, even the term “class” itself is used less today, and instead there 
is now talk of “weak social groups” in the marketplace, while the very 
concept of exploitation is made less explicit. These tendencies are 
reinforced by the lifestyle of many urban professionals, whatever their 
politics. Some intellectuals, including those who consider themselves 
leftist, are now making good money in the cities and are largely isolated 
from any practical ties to the working classes, whose conditions can 
seem increasingly remote compared to their own experiences. 

For those who do attempt to take public positions or to translate 
their ideas into action, suppression is widespread, though it is not 
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necessarily focused on the right or left. Rather, whether the government 
takes action is more a question of how far outside the accepted 
framework one goes. Even a migrant organizer who favors the reforms 
and advocates privatization of land in order to turn peasants into 
independent “citizens” was nevertheless detained for trying to hold a 
meeting in Beijing to promote “human rights.” Any openly organized 
attempt to end one-party rule is a line one cannot cross, and anything 
that seems to undermine state dominance over all areas of public activity 
can quickly lead to trouble, regardless of its specific political content. 

The left, however, is seen as a special threat by the authorities, since 
it has the potential to give more organized form to the rapidly expanding 
working-class struggle. Typical in this regard is the closing of the China 
Workers’? Website and Discussion Lists. Unlike most other such forums, 
this was “the first leftist-run website in China that enabled workers and 
farmers to talk about their struggles to defend socialism in today’s 
China.” On it intellectuals, including those within the working classes 
themselves, could “participate in discussions with workers about 
workers’ issues” (Stephen Philion, “An Interview with Yan Yuanzhang,” 
MRZine, _ http://mrzine.monthlyreview.org/philion130306.html). This 
linking up represents a particular threat to the party and state leaders 
because, as one of the members of the Web site editorial collective in 
Beijing explained it, “the government is not making socialism.” It is on 
this basis that “workers differentiate between the Communist Party of 
the Maoist period and today’s party.” From the standpoint of the 
working classes, having their voices heard publicly is critical. “This is 
the kind of thing a socialist democracy would want, for workers to have 
the kind of democracy that capitalism couldn’t provide.” But the Web 
site was instead shut down, through imposition of an exorbitant 
registration fee that members of the working classes could not afford. 

Among the workers and peasants, the broader ranks of intellectuals, 
and within the new middle class as well, there is a very wide demand 
for greater transparency in both the economic and political systems and 
for the right to have a more participatory share in decisions that affect 
them. Though U.S.-style electoral “democracy” may still lack widespread 
appeal, many people are talking about democratic rights quite openly. For 
some of them freedom of speech is the main goal, for others opposition 
parties are. Many workers now even talk about how the “one-party 
system does not work.” Forums are taking place, even within the party, 
looking for ways to have more space for open debate, and the “civil 
society” NGOs springing up cover a wide range of issues, such as 
women’s rights and the environment. 

Pro-democracy feelings are widespread, therefore, and the government 
knows it cannot just repress them. It is trying instead to meet this 
challenge by introducing change gradually. But official reform policies in 
this area—such as elections of village governments—despite a surface 
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democratization, are often met with cynicism by the working classes, 
since they are largely just used to ratify top-down party nominations. 
Here, as in so many other areas, the memories of the socialist era, and 
especially the participation of workers and peasants in running their 
factories and farms, and even universities and local governments, during 
the Cultural Revolution, still continue to serve as a benchmark and stand 
in sharp contrast to the stripping away of all such political rights today. 
As one worker put it, “Democratic reforms as implemented so far by the 
government turn the Mao revolution on its head, and turn the lives of 
workers upside down—they are a form of retaliation and reprisal on the 
working class.” 

The key to an acceptable approach to o political reformation, therefore, 
will be finding a way once again to bring together leftist concepts of 
worker and peasant control with the participatory democracy that is now 
part of the global progressive agenda. This search has already begun. In 
the 2004 letter to Hu Jintao from the left veterans of the revolution, one 
of the principle demands was to reinvigorate mass struggles from below 
as a means of controlling the abuse of power and to give the working 
classes themselves a direct role in the functions of the party and state, 
as part of a democratic system. The barriers to building a united 
movement and carrying out such revolutionary changes are, however, as 
daunting in China as they are everywhere else today. Despite their legacy | 
from the past, older workers and peasants are fearful that if.a new level 
of the struggle for socialism is not reached soon, the memory of the era 
of revolution will die out, and those in the younger generation will know 
and pursue nothing but the desire to get rich and join the consumer 
culture. In that case, they will have to start over again, as it were, from 
scratch, if and when they finally face the need for fundamental change. 

But the Chinese have the advantage that they have been there, done 
that before. As distant as the prospect can seem at times, China still has 
the possibility of a fast track to renewed socialist revolution, a 
development which would once again shake the world. This is, to be 
sure, only one among the many possible scenarios for what will happen 
in China in the near future. The complexity and polarization of its class 
structure are pulling Chinese society in contradictory directions, with 
the potential for a wide range of outcomes. 

This is evident in recent developments, both in the conditions of the 
working classes themselves and in the response of the party and state to 
new challenges. In an attempt to head off further turmoil in the 
countryside, the two top leaders, Hu Jintao and Wen Jiabao, have 
introduced a series of changes in rural policy that have had quite 
dramatic effects. These include the elimination of the agricultural tax on 
the peasants, as well as of most local fees—many of them illegal—that 
were a main source of protests. There are also plans for increased 
investment in the rural areas, including in factorics in the smaller cities 
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and villages, and especially in education and health care, and 
environmental restoration. Together with more favorable pricing for 
agricultural goods, these adjustments have significantly relieved the 
economic pressure on many peasant families. There is even official talk of 
New Socialist Villages, though the meaning of that term is so far not 
clear, and may simply be an attempt to give a more left-sounding label 
to the rural policies already introduced. The depth even of the reforms 
within the reforms that have been announced remains to be seen, 
especially given the record of non-implementation on the local level— 
which is an endemic factor in Chinese governance—and the relentless 
selling off of village land for development by often corrupt officials, 
which continues unabated in many areas. One impact is already very 
clear, however. In a striking reversal of the situation just three or so 
years ago, the export zones of the coastal regions are experiencing an 
increasing shortage of workers, as migrants are returning in large 
numbers to their villages, or at least to inland cities closer to their 
homes, partly to take advantage of the improvement in conditions there, 
as, well as in a growing rejection of the harsh exploitation of the coastal 
factories. This reverse migration is a reflection of the heightened 
consciousness, resistance, and self-organization of the migrants, many of 
whom are now seasoned veterans, and who will no longer accept the 
conditions that lured them in their younger years. Even the stream of 
young migrant workers, and especially poor peasant women, who were 
preferred by the factories and faced the most extreme exploitative 
conditions, is also beginning to dry up.’ 

While this has had the positive effect of forcing the export industries 
to begin to raise wages and benefits in an effort to continue to lure a 
sufficiently large work force, there are also already signs that employers 
are racing to the bottom, by moving their factories to even lower-cost 
countries such as Vietnam, India, and Bangladesh. There is no simple 
solution to how to revise the current system, therefore, since every 
action sets off further contradictions, given the nature of the global 
capitalist market into which China is increasingly tied. Though the 
internal market is growing, any serious drop in global competitiveness 
and a resulting economic slowdown—the great fear that haunts the 
Chinese leadership—would not only quickly undermine the ability to 
carry out the revisions in policy that Hu and Wen are attempting, 
including a new emphasis on “social equity,” but it would also threaten 
disorder on a massive scale. 

The inability of capitalistic marketization to resolve such 
contradictions continues to give the left new strength. A striking 
example of this growing influence was evident in March 2006, 


[F]or the first time in perhaps a decade, the National People’s 
Congress, the Communist Party-run legislature [was] consumed 
with an ideological debate over socialism and capitalism that many 
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assumed had long been buried by China’s long streak of fast 
economic growth. 


The controversy has forced the government to shelve a draft law to 
protect property rights that had been expected to win pro forma 
passage and highlighted the resurgent influence of a small but 
vocal group of socialist-leaning scholars and policy advisers. These 
old-style leftist thinkers have used China’s rising income gap and 
increasing social unrest to raise doubts about what they see as the 
country’s headlong pursuit of private wealth and market-driven 
economic development....Those who dismissed this attack as a 

_ throwback to an earlier era underestimated the continued appeal of 
socialist ideas in a country where glaring disparities between rich 
and poor, rampant corruption, labor abuses and land seizures offer 
daily reminders of how far China has strayed from its official 
ideology. (New York Times, March 12, 2006) 


Though the property bill will likely pass in some form in the long 
run, proposals for “allowing an expanded role for the market in education 
and health care,” and the even ‘more radical calls for privatization of 
land, have been set back at least for now. 

Even the top leadership have felt compelled to turn at least on the 
surface once more in the direction of socialism—which remains the 
theoretical basis of the government and of the Communist Party, despite 
their capitalistic practices. 


_ Since his rise to power in 2002, Mr. Hu has also ued to establish 

` his leftist credentials, extolling Marxism, praising Mao and 
bankrolling research to make the country’s official but often 
ignored socialist ideology more relevant to the current era. (New 
York Times, March 1, 2006) 


-1 The methods of the Mao era have even been revived in an effort .to 
restore the waning legitimacy of the party, which is now widely viewed 
as deeply corrupted. 


Like a giant company concerned with oiganizadonal disarray and a 
sinking public image, the Chinese Communist Party is trying to 
remake itself into an efficient, modern machine. But to do so, it 
‘ has chosen one of its oldest political tools—a Maoist-style 
ideological campaign, complete with required study groups. 


For 14 months and counting, the party’s 70 million rank-and-file 
members have been ordered to read speeches by Mao and Deng 
Xiaoping, as well as the numbing treatise of 17,000-plus words 
that-is the party constitution. Mandatory meetings include sessions 
where cadres must offer self-criticisms and also criticize everyone 
else. (New York Times, March 9, 2006). 
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Taken seriously as an. effort at reform by some, and met with 
considerable cynicism by others, the campaign may be less important for 
its direct impact than for its admission that the party has strayed too 
far from its role to “serve the people,” as Mao called upon it to do, 
much less from its original revolutionary goals. Few if any expect Hu 
and Wen to lead a revival of the socialist revolution, or even to make 
radical deviations from the capitalist path to which the party and state 
have been committed for thirty years, and with which the economic 
forces are now so tightly bound up. But the official promotion of 
socialist concepts and the study of Mao can only open more space for a 
revival of the left to address the gathering crisis. Reversing a certain 
tendency toward insularity and isolation from recent global forums, there 
is also increasing knowledge of and closer ties to the struggles of leftist 
forces around the world—despite government attempts to limit such 
links—through the new and rapidly expanding networks of global 
communication and organization. 

The worsening conditions of the working classes are pushing them 
rapidly in a more radical and militant direction. Within the ranks not 
only of the workers and peasants, but among many intellectuals and at 
Jeast some of the broader new middle class as well, there is a deep and 
growing understanding that global capitalism has no answer to their 
situations, and that the revolutionary socialism that they built under 
Mao offers at least the outline of another way forward today. In the 
factories and on the farms, workers and peasants in China not only are 
resisting the new forms of capitalist exploitation, but have memories of 
another world that they already know is possible. From their lives during 
the socialist era before the reforms, they are aware that viable alternatives 
exist to the uncontrolled rampage of global capitalism. 

Despite this legacy, any simplistic return to the past is neither 
possible nor desirable. Too much has been changed, and too many genies 
have been let out of the bottle to simply put them back again. The 


failures and mistakes of the past, as well as the successes and victories, . 


will have to be reexamined, and new ways will have to be found to 
overcome the limitations of the first era of socialism, in China, as 
elsewhere. No easy prediction is possible as to what direction the 
struggle will take in the coming period. But as they move forward, the 
Chinese working classes may also look backward as they find their own 
path again to a new socialist society, one that combines their historical 
and current struggles with the global movements of today, and that 
brings about a revolutionary transformation once more. 
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The Unanswered Questions 
ANNE BRADEN (1924-2006) 


When Anne Braden, who died last March 6, aged 81, began covering criminal justice 
for her hometown paper, the Louisville (Kentucky) Courier-Journal, in 1947, it did not 
take her long to conclude that the real story was not the trials she saw but the class- and 
race-based injustices perpetrated by the legal system itself Very quickly she and her 
husband, Carl Braden, a labor reporter for the same paper, understood that the system of 
white supremacy underpinning the segregation and violent intimidation and repression of 
African Americans was at the heart of a system of social control that supported the 
rapacious capitalism of the post-Second World War South. White supremacy created the 
climate in which the steel, automobile, and textile industries exploited a low-wage work 
force in a union free environment. Segregation kept sharecropping farm labor in much the 
same condition as it had been since the end of the Civil War. 

The Bradens were among the few Southern whites who resisted these conditions. In 
1954, confronting pernicious residential segregation, they bought a house in an all white 
Louisville suburb and transferred it to a black family. The response was immediate and 
severe: the home was bombed, mob violence ensued. The Bradens and five others were 
indicted for sedition and accused of causing the bombing to promote communism. Carl was 
convicted and sentenced to fifteen years in prison, later reversed only on a technicality. 
Ann Braden’s 1958 book, The Wall Between (Monthly Review Press), a memoir of the 
case, was a runner-up Jor the National Book Award. 

By this time, they had become full-time activists, working for the Shen Conference 
Education Fund. Anne edited its paper, The Southern Patriot, credited with bringing many 
whites to the civil rights cause. Throughout the 1960s they worked with Martin Luther 
King Jr, SNCC, and others in the Southern struggle. What follows first appeared in her 
hook, The Southern Freedom Movement in Perspective (Monthly Review Press, 1965). Carl 
died in 1975, aged 60. For the last thirty years Anne was a militant in numerous local and 
national struggles Jor racial, economic, and social justice; in 2005, wheelchatr-bound, she 
participated in a mass demonstration in Washington against the war in Iraq.—Ed. 


A Marxist making his first visit South a few years ago sat in on a 
meeting of young civil rights workers. Later he said: 


I’ve been in many meetings but 1 never saw people quite like these. 
No heroics, nobody talking to hear his own voice, people listening 
to each other, willing to sit long hours until a problem is solved. 
Weve read about how revolutions in other countries make a new 
kind of person out of those who take part in them. | always 
wondered if it was true. Now | know it is. 


A Christian minister who worked in Albany, Georgia, during the 
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movement there tells this story: 


It was hot and stifling; they were crowding people into jail cells 
like animals. There were 30 women in one tiny cell, and all day - 
they had nothing to eat or drink. Finally in the evening, a jail 
trusty slipped them a single glass of water. Nobody grabbed it, 
nobody gulped. Slowly they passed it among them and each 
woman took a sip. I’ve been in many churches where they held 
something they called the communion service, and it didn’t mean 
_a thing. To me, there in that jail cell, was the Holy Communion. 


What the Marxist and the minister were commenting on, each in his 
own terms, describes the first and foremost accomplishment of the 
Southern freedom movement to date: it has created new people. Not all 
are saints, by any means, but they have been able to achieve a human 
level that is far beyond the norm in the society of the United States 
today. 

The second solid accomplishment of the movement is that it re 
created a powerful social force, one of the few great mass movements in 
the nation’s history. It has pulled great numbers of people together, 
made them a cohesive force, and shaken the country. 

And the third accomplishment is that the movement has achieved 
virtually all of the specific goals it has thus far set for itself: It 
desegregated the buses; it opened the lunch counters; it eliminated all- 
white waiting rooms; it desegregated the restaurants, theaters, hotels, 
and other public accommodations; and now it is winning the vote. Not 
all of these battles have been won everywhere, but in the main they have 
been achieved. This is something people who criticize the movement and 
stress its shortcomings forget. It has gotten everything it asked for so 
far. Maybe it has just not asked for enough. 

When the thousands of freedom marchers entered into Montgomery 
on March 25, 1965, and walked through the streets where Montgomery 
Negroes live and then down Dexter Avenue to the state capitol of 
Alabama, suddenly there was dramatized all that is right and all that is 
wrong with the freedom movement. 

Here where direct action was first practiced almost 10. years ago was 
the largest demonstration yet seen in the South for Negro freedom. 
Montgomery Negroes walked alone in 1955, but now on the same streets 
walked thousands from every corner of the nation, black and white, 
Protestant, Catholic, Jew, and atheist, young and old. This was a 
movement that people were willing to travel thousands of miles and to 
die for if necessary. It was a movement they were willing to spend long 
hours in unsung drudgery for. It was a movement that seemed to harness 
all that was best in America, and it was powerful. 

Yet, as they walked through the streets of Montgomery, the marchers 
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passed mute testimony to the oppression the civil rights movement has 
not yet touched; for most of Montgomery’s Negro population live in 
poverty, and many of the Negroes who came out to watch the march that 
day (and some to join it) came from dilapidated and primitive homes in 
the back alleys and the dirt streets. 

‘It is not that nothing has been accomplished in Montgomery since 
1955. The restaurants are open, hotels are open, the Greyhound bus 
station has only one waiting room, token desegregation has starte” in 
the schools—all things that 10 years ago many people white and black 
would have said were impossible in Montgomery. 

But none of this alters the fact that the movement has not yet 
touched the things most Negroes need most: a decent place to live and 
the income to live adequately. 

A Montgomery Negro leader, describing conditions there just a few 
months before the giant march, noted that if a Negro father was earning 
$40 a week he was doing well. Jobs for Negroes above the menial level 
are virtually non-existent. Most working women are in domestic service, 
making $16 to $18 a week. 

And these conditions, in varying degrees, are what prevail in Negro 
communities across the South—and in much of the rest of the country. 

This does not mean the freedom movement has failed. It only means 
its work has just begun. 

Now the question is how can it go on from here, how can the 
powerful momentum it has built be directed to solving some of the basic 
problems that plague society? 

This is a question which alert civil rights activists are well aware of. 
For several years it has been the subject of discussion anywhere people in 
the movement meet. 

“Of what advantage is it to the Negro,” akei Martin Luther King Jr. 
in his address to the 1964 SCLC convention, “to establish that he can be 
served in integrated restaurants or accommodated in integrated hotels if 
he is bound to the kind of financial servitude which will not allow him 
to take a vacation or even take his wife out to dinner?... What will it 
profit him to be able to send his children to an integrated school if the 
family income is insufficient to buy them school clothes?” 

“What is at stake,” Jim Forman told a meeting in the Alabama Black 
Belt early in 1965, “is political power. But it’s more than political. It’s 
economic exploitation. You make $18 a week and the white man makes 
$65 a week. So now we have to demonstrate, but we also have to 
organize. Like the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party....Yow’ve got to 
hold these meetings where you can talk about economics and politics as 
well as your spiritual well-being.” 

The problems the freedom movement is up against are essentially the 
same problems that confront the whole society—only more so. The 
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movement leaders know that too. It was King who also noted that 
although a greater percentage of Negroes than whites live in poverty, 78 
percent of the nation’s poverty-stricken families are white (by the 
government’s measuring rod of an under-$3,000-a-year income, which is 
unrealistically low). 

Many people in the freedom movement also realize that programs like 
President Johnson’s “war on poverty” are in the category of going to 
fight an enemy army wi h a pea-shooter. The new government prograrr ; 
may get a few jobless young men off the streets temporarily and into 4 
Job Corps; they may do something toward providing preschool training 
in slum areas, etc. But they are not going to change the basic conditions 
of men’s lives. And as a matter of fact, unless people organize 
independently to exercise control: over these programs and make them 


their own, these federal efforts are likely to become channels through . 


which existing corrupt, political structures can keep control of the very 
people who are supposed to benefit from them. 

Something more basic is needed, and many active people sense that 
too. SNCC workers at a 1969 conference heard one of the strategists of 
the nonviolent movement, Bayard Rustin, say: “When we asked for the 
right to ride the buses in dignity in Montgomery, we could—with a 
certain amount of social dislocation—get what we asked, because the 
seats were available. When we asked for the right to eat in a restaurant 
we could get that too, because there was room in the restaurant. But 
with jobs it’s different. We are not going to get that which does not 
exist, and the jobs do not exist.” ` 

But despite such discussions—and there have been many of them—no 
one has yet found a way to bring to bear on these problems the 
tremendous power of the freedom movement. 

In the absence of a program big enough to meet the needs that many 
sense, there are some obvious pitfall s that a social movement encounters. 
In the July 1962, issue of Harper's Magazine, John Fischer, its editor, 
wrote a much-discussed article on what he called the need for a “first- 
class citizens’ council” among Negroes. He said thar the civil rights 
battle was virtually won (in 1962, he said this, no less) and that there 
was need for Negro leaders to recognize the great educational and 
cultural lag among masses of Negroes and do something about them. 
Although Fischer disclaimed such notions, the article definitely smacked 
of the idea that the Negro must “raise” himself to a certain level in 
order to “earn” the right to freedom. Civil rights leaders were infuriated 
and said so in numerous forums. Yet over the past three years, a rather 
curious thing has happened: the civil rights movement in some places is 
coming very close to doing what Fischer advocated. Tutorial programs in 
the slums, day nurseries for working mothers, youth programs designed 
to combat juvenile delinquency are very much “the thing” now both 
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South and North. Often they are sponsored by civil right groups; or 
people formerly active in civil rights work have drifted into them. 

_ In the absence of any real change in society, such programs may be 
needed, but unless they are tied to an organized effort through which 
people can move to take contro] of their own destiny their value even to 
the individual affected is doubtful. For example, the freedom schools in 
Mississipi opened new horizons for many people because through them 
people fr ind their way to the Freedom Democratic Party. this gave them 
a political voice in a movement that was trying to change the society 
that had thwarted them. A tutorial project in a slum, unrelated to any 
freedom movement, may be just a dead end, even for its participants. 
One of the most significant sociological facts that has come to light in 
the freedom movement is that wherever a direct action project has 
gripped an entire community (from Montgomery to Birmingham) both 
juvenile delinquency and crime in the Negro community have fallen to 
virtually zero. People fighting for basic changes in their lives have a 
reason to live and a reason to learn. Can these drives ever be created 
artificially? 

The Urban League is proposing gigantic government-sponsored 
development programs in Negro communities. But can such programs be 
truly meaningful when they are built from the top down? Those 
administering the present antipoverty program claim they are trying to 
tackle this problem by involving “poor people themselves” in the planning 
at every level. But will this work when the impetus still comes from the 
top? Most of the development programs now being projected for Negro 
communities (and poor white ones) South as well as North are tied to 
the present power structure either through the federal government or 
through private foundations which are an integral part of that structure. 
Can any such program—or any person, no matter how well intentioned, 
working for that structure—really encourage people to organize to take 
control of their own destiny? And short of that kind of organization, can 
people ever win freedom and dignity, or even bread? 

It is easy for socialists to resolve this dilemma by simply saying that 
the answer obviously is socialism, and maybe it is. But to say just that 
is not enough either. People who advocate socialism need to come up 
with some specific answers to specific problems the freedom movement 
faces. 

For example, what does socialism suggest as an answer for the 
Negroes in the Mississippi Delta? In addition to terror from the white 
man, they face a situation in which agricultural machines do the work 
now and their manpower is no longer needed; yet if they move to the 
cities—North, South, East, or West—they are not needed there either. 
And what about the people in the cities? Nobody likes slums, but nobody 
likes urban renewal either, for it tears dawn the slums and puts the 
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people out—and where can they go that is'any better? What would a 
socialist system do in this situation? What would a socialist system do 
about the growing ghettos of the South—as white people flee to the 
suburbs and Negroes stay confined in the inner city (as in the North) 
and the schools resegregate? 


Socialists somewhere are probably discussing these questions, but. 


such discussion seldom penetrates civil rights circles. In its 1963 summer 
issue, Stud‘+s on the Left published an article entitled “S :cialism: The 
Forbidden Word,” by Staughton Lynd, one of the most profound thinkers 
- who is writing about the movement. His thesis was that the years of 
McCarthyism had so stifled discussion in this country that most people 
feared to talk about socialism or had never heard enough about it to be 
able to talk about it intelligently. He said that not only the civil rights 
movement but other social movements were reaching a dead end because 
of this lack. He proposed that the concepts of socialism be dusted off 
for normal conversation and given an airing again. 

Today the word “socialism” is not quite so forbidden, and one often 
hears it on the lips of some active young people in the freedom 
movement. But the years when it was forbidden took their toll. Many 
who claim they want socialism cannot really define it. They are disgusted 
with the way things are, they are against the “establishment” that 
exists—and socialism, somewhat mysterious and still somewhat 
forbidden fruit, seems like a good thing to be for. This is still not a 
program, and not the kind of concept that a sustained movement can be 
built around. 

Furthermore, as a result of the years when discussion of socialism 
was considered almost treason, many intelligent people (including many 
in the freedom movement) are sincerely convinced that socialist answers 
cannot be applied without imposition of a new kind of slavery. Those 
who believe otherwise and advocate socialism need to initiate discussion 
and debate as to how exactly they propose to establish a socialist 
system. 

One of the healthiest things about the Southern movement, especially 
the student part of it, is the way in which it has encouraged grassroots 
leadership and independent thinking on the part of people in the various 
localities. SNCC organizers, for example, make almost a fetish of their 
determination not to impose their ideas on a community. Because of fear 
that the “intellectuals” will control those without formal education, there 
was even recently a proposal that no one with more than an eighth-grade 
education be allowed on the SNCC governing body. This didn’t pass, but 
it indicates the mood. With this kind of atmosphere it is utterly 
unthinkable that any socialist with complete blueprints for the new world 
could impose his ideas full-blown on the Southern movement. 

But what could happen is that more socialist ideas could get into the 
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general atmosphere; more socialist answers to specific problems of thè, 
South into discussions large and small. This-would surely be all to the ` 
good, for it would stimulate discussion of the basic nature of our social 
order and what needs to be done about it. As and when various ideas on 
that question permeate the movement, people will take hold of them, 
refine them, adapt them, make them suit their needs. What finally 
emerges might very well be some thing new and different from the 
‘recise answers of traditional socialism—and it vould be better. 

No one need think it is going to be smooth sailing to open up free 
discussion of ideas like socialism. There are many pressures to encourage 
continued silence. One must look at the last 20 years whole: the 
anticommunist hysteria of the postwar period, the investigations, the 
jailings, the lists, and the restrictive laws were all part of a pattern 
created by people who do not want things to change’ and do not want 
control of society to slip out of their own hands. It was for this that 
they silenced the country. The Negro revolt, starting in 1955, broke 
through this silence simply because the craving for freedom could not be 
stilled. The forces that want to maintain the status quo could not stop 
this revolt, so they moved to contain it; they have tried to dilute it, 
divert it, satisfy it with concessions before it forced an overhaul of the 
entire society. 

When he was the Attorney General, Robert Kennedy said a revealing 
thing during mass demonstrations against segregation in 1963. He said 
that racial problems in the South were easier to solve than those in the 
North because the demands were simpler—open public accommodations, 
etc.—and that these things could be granted and a “valve released.” The 
day when it was that simple has now passed, and the same forces that 
created a witch hunt 20 years ago can be expected to revive it now—and 
indeed they are doing so. They cannot undo the last 10 years, they 
cannot destroy the freedom movement, but they can try to divide it and 
they are trying. The new attacks on SNCC and the Freedom Democratic 
Party are part of this. The silence of some supposed liberals in the face 
of plans by the House Un-American Activities Committee to investigate 
the Ku Klux Klan along with what they call “extremism” in the civil 
rights movement (the “plague on both your houses” approach) is another 
manifestation. 

All of this is to be expected. As Jim Forman says, “We are trying to 
take their power away from them; you expect to be hit in the head.” The 
question is whether enough people will see through the subtle 
atmosphere of fear created by the banning of words and concepts like 
socialism, will see the need to break through the fetters this time and 
bring such concepts out into the open sunlight so ‘that all ideas can be 
examined, will see the need to look for the causes as well as the effects 
of second-class citizenship, will see that when you set up forbidden 
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areas of thought you choke off all creative thought and thus surround 
your movement with a maze of dead-end streets. 

There are also internal pressures in the movement that discourage 
serious consideration of ideas like socialism. The most active and 
militant people in the South, especially the young people, tend to shy 
away from big concepts and what they may consider proposals for final 
answers. ` l 

The most committed young people who go in'o social action today 
tend to prefer projects where they work closely with a relatively small 
number of people. They like to teach in a Southern freedom school, or 
organize councils of the unemployed in a Northern slum. Their object, 
they will tell you, is to find and develop local leaders, to help these 
people find themselves and organize to establish their own contro! over 
the decisions that affect their lives. 

When Howard Zinn told the 1963 SNCC conference that they must 
face the fact that even the ballot would not give people much power, the 
solution he: offered was to build up what he called “centers of power 
outside the official political mechanism” able to exert pressure on the 
social structure, and that is exactly what SNCC has been busy doing. All 
of this makes for a very healthy grassroots movement. But if you ask the 
people who are busy building these “pockets of power,” as some SNCC 
people call them, what their ultimate goal is—just what “decisions that 
affect their lives” the people they are organizing are eventually going to 
be called on to make—many of them would rather not talk about it. 

Partly this results from the organizers’ fear that they will try to force 
their.opinions on the people they are working with. It also reflects their 
rejection of most of the established social reform movements in the 
country. Young activists who take this position (and there are great 
numbers of them) tend to have no use for what they call “coalition 
politics.” 

The proponents of “coalition ‘politics’ within the civil rights 
movement favor an alliance among the civil rights organizations, labor 
movement, church and so-called liberal forces to bring economic changes 
in the country. Bayard Rustin advocates something like this—and some 
young people who say that contact with Rustin or his ideas was the first 
radical influence in their lives now consider him a conservative force. 
SCLC tends to lean in the coalition direction—although some younger 
people on the SCLC staff reject it, as do many more among SNCC 
workers. In the view of these people, the groups with which the proposed 
“coalition” is suggested are themselves a part of the corrupt system and 
cannot therefore be allies for the building of something new. These 
young people prefer to start from scratch, with grassroots people who 
can shape their own forms for political and social change. 

‘Yet many of them, after rejecting the possibility of an alliance with 
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existing groups to work toward broad social goals, go on to reject 
establishing any broad goals of their own. So their refusal to give serious 
consideration to answers such as socialism reflects also a basic distrust 
of big solutions. Perhaps they acquired an unconscious sense of caution 
by hearing tales of an older generation of radicals who staked their lives 
on a belief in the perfectibility.of man under socialism and then were 
cruelly disillusioned when perfection did not come. Or perhaps they 
reflect the mood of a generation that has been told so long about how 
complex is the world they live in that they no longer want to look at it 
all in a piece. We have here the paradox of a strange sort of cynicism in 


` some of the most idealistic people one can imagine. They seem to feel, 


although many don’t articulate it, that there probably are no big answers 
to society’s problems, and that one must accept this, that the most an 
individual can do is build something creative and democratic in the 
corner that he can see and be a part of. This.is not the thinking of 
everyone in the active Southern movement, but it is more prevalent than 
many people suppose; and it is, to one degree or another, the thinking of 
most of the people who are working the hardest and sacrificing the 
most. 

One can admire their commitment, one can agree that the building of 
“pockets of power” is tremendously important. But is it ultimately 
enough? You can talk about new values and a new society, but some day 
don’t you have to spell out the shape of it? 

Is it possible that the moral fire of the freedom movement can yet be 
merged with a clear vision of a new social order for the nation? Is it 
possible that the great dream of human dignity can yet be tied to some 
hard and real understanding of economic systems and what they do to 
men? Is it possible that the passion of the freedom movement for the 
development of the individual can yet be combined with an overall plan 
that can hold a hope of freedom for all people? Is it possible that the 
determination of the young people to place power on a base of grassroots 
democracy can be achieved along with a rational economic order? Is it 
possible that enough people can glimpse such visions to mount-a great 
crusade for them? 

It may well be, to paraphrase the poet, that all of this is “not so wild 


a dream as those who profit by postponing it pretend.” 
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Dan Berger, Outlaws of America: The Weather Underground and 
the Politics of Solidarity (San Francisco: AK Press, 2006), 450 
pages, paperback, $20.00. 


Despite its many detractors and small numbers, the Weather-man/ 
Weather Underground Organization has emerged in the past ten years as 
a major topic in the growing history of the 1960s. Many of those who 
knew the group during its existence—personally or in name only—often 
wonder why this is so. After all, goes this train of thought, Weatherman/ 
Weather Underground represented all that was wrong with the movement 
against the war in Vietnam and against racism. The group encouraged 
violence and represented the epitome of arrogance. What about the rest 
of us? 

As the author of the first of a number of recent books about the 
Weather Underground Organization (WUO), I heard this refrain quite’ 
often during the small book tour I took after the publication of my book 
back in 1997. The only answer I felt necessary to provide then was that if 
we truly wanted to understand history, then we must examine it all. 
This méant that WUO was worth examining along with the New Mobe, 
SCLC, the Black Panthers, and all the other organizations and coalitions 
that were part of the historical period known in the United States as the 
sixties. This answer is still met with resistance by those historians and 
nostalgia buffs that like to pretend that groups like the Panthers and 
WUO were aberrations and represent the “bad sixties” as opposed to 
the “good sixties” of Martin Luther King Jr., the early SDS, and George 
McGovern. Besides the obvious superficiality of this perception, it is also 
antipolitical, 

The most recent book related to the WUO is Dan Berger’s Outlaws of 
America: The Weather Underground and the Politics of Solidarity. In his 
introduction, Berger,’ a doctoral candidate at the University of 
Pennsylvania, political radical, and writer, makes it clear that he does 
not subscribe to the good sixties, bad sixties paradigm. Indeed, Berger 
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understands quite well that “the ‘dream’ was killed, mostly by the state 
or by those acting in its interest....At the same time, cities across ‘the 
country rose up in rebellion after rebellion. Therein lies one of the 
greatest fallacies of the Tale of Two Sixties: it obscures why people 
embraced radicalism and militancy, Without understanding the impact of 
state repression, radical movements don’t make sense.” This historical 
accuracy informs Berger’s text as he winds through the history of WUO 
and its successors. Furthermore, it informs his discussion of the meaning 
of that history for today’s anti-imperialist activists. 

The facts presented here are well-documented and were derived. from 
a multitude of primary and secondary sources, as well as from personal 
interviews with former members of the WUO. The interviewees 
represented various positions within the organization itself and lend a 
credible insider’s look at life ‘in the political underground of the United 
States of the 1970s. In addition, the text denotes the larger debates 
within the movement and insists that people do make life-altering 
decisions based on politics—even in the United States of America. 

Like any vibrant left organization, Weatherman/WUO constantly 
debated politics and tactics. This is reflected in their brief history. 
While the role of political violence (and the shape that violence should 
take) was fundamental to the group’s formation and existence, even more 
important was its relationship with the struggle for black liberation in 
the United States. Indeed, not. only was that relationship the reason for 
the group’s birth, it was also the reason for the-group’s death according 
to Berger and those former members with whom he seems to agree. 

So, what was the intended relationship between Weatherman/WUO 
and the black revolutionary struggle in the United States? If one takes a 
look at their founding document “You Don’t Need a Weatherman... ” one 
finds these words: 

The only third path is to build a white movement which will 

support the blacks in moving as fast as they have to and are able 

to, and still itself keep up with that black movement enough so 
that white revolutionaries share the cost and the blacks don’t have 

to do the whole thing alone. 


In other words, the primary role of the white revolutionary 
organization was to support the black revolution for liberation. This, in 
turn, meant that one’s concept of black people’s position in the United 
States and within the U.S. working class was the basis for any type of 
solidarity with other revolutionaries and activists. Were they just part of 
the working class? Did they experience a special oppression due to their 
race? Were they a separate nation? Weatherman subscribed to the latter 
argument: that African Americans were indeed a separate nation based 
on their special history and the nature of their oppression. 
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Once this relationship was understood within Weather, everything 
else followed. Its use of political violence was partially intended to take 
some heat off of revolutionary black groups like the Black Panthers, while 
its struggle “against the people” in the fall of 1969 was intended to draw 
a line between those who were willing to fight and die for the black 
revolution and those who weren’t. Much like John Brown and his 
soldiers, Weatherman/WUO attempted to offer themselves to the 
struggle for black-freedom in the United States. 

After a Weatherman-sponsored week of protests and street fighting i in 
Chicago in October 1969—a week that became known as the Days of 
Rage—Weather retreated’ and regrouped, ultimately deciding to wage a 
campaign of bombings and other armed attacks on law enforcement and 
the U.S. government. This meant that many members would go 
underground, many would leave the group, and some would operate as 
aboveground supporters. This entire process was accelerated when three 
members of the organization died in an explosion that occurred while 
one of the group was making bombs in the basement of a New York City 
townhouse on March 6, 1970. These deaths not only forced the remaining 
members underground, they-also forced an organization-wide reevaluation 
of political violence, with a decision being made that the group would 
no longer adhere to their belief that the most violent action was 
necessarily the most revolutionary. 

This decision was not lightly taken, and. according to Berger’s 
research, this decision widened some differences in the group between 
those who supported it and those who saw it as essentially taking 
advantage of their class and race position to lessen their personal danger. 
Apparently, part of the argument of those who disagreed with the 
decision was that they viewed their use of violence as a measure of 
sincerity and commitment to the black liberation struggle. 

Berger begins each chapter of Outlaws of America with a quote from 
former member and prisoner David Gilbert, who is serving a seventy-five- 
year-to-life sentence for his role in the failed 1981 Brink’s robbery outside 
of Nyack, New York. This expropriation was a joint effort of the Black 
Liberation Army and the May 19th Organization and resulted in the 


deaths of three police officers after the robbers were stopped during the 


getaway. Both of these organizations were small in numbers -and 
committed to armed struggle. In addition, both were descended from 
the Black Panther Party and Weather Underground Organization, 
respectively. Gilbert was a Columbia University student when he joined 
SDS and was one of those Weather members most committed to both 
armed struggle and the theory that white-skinned people in the United 
States had no choice but to support the black revolutionary struggle as 
the only true revolutionary struggle. 

The insistence that the oppression of black people in the United 
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States was one of the fundamental (if not the fundamental) issues that 
white-skinned revolutionaries in the United States had to deal with was 
a position in the New Left that had to be confronted. It ultimately tore 
apart WUO as the organization tried to construct an approach to 
communist organizing that would work in the political climate after the 
end of the U.S. war in Vietnam. Berger’s book subscribes to the 
argument that Weather’s betrayal of its original pledge to build a “white 
revolutionary movement” to support the black revolutionary movement 
was the primary internal reason for the group’s demise. 

As mentioned previously, this argument holds that the reaction to the 
March 6, 1970, deaths and subsequent attempts to organize the political 
element of the sixties counterculture constituted but one more example 
of a U.S. leftist organization turning its back on the black struggle. To 
this element of the group, the prime example of this betrayal was the 
freeing of drug guru Timothy Leary from a California prison in September 
1970. Why should Weather free a drug guru and not an imprisoned black 
liberation fighter? This analysis considered that “betrayal” to be 
exacerbated by the “New Morning” communique in December of that 
year—a statement full of counterculture rhetoric and language extolling 
the youth mcvement and its use of marijuana and psychedelics. The 
communique was criticized by the New York wing of the Panthers, whose 
communal experience with drugs was quite different than that of white 
middle-class youths. 

By the time 1974 and 1975 rolled around, this critique had extended 
to WUO’s attempts to provide a theoretical basis for its future via their 
publication known as Prairie Fire. This book, which is a succinct and 
reasonable examination of the state of the United States and the anti- 
imperialist movement, was seen as another betrayal of the group’s 
original commitment to the black revolution. The Hard Times economic 
conference and the documentary film Underground were also attacked 
for similar reasons. Of course, by this time, it was not the primarily 
white counterculture that was the focus of WUO’s organizing efforts. 
Like almost every other leftist formation in the United States by that 
time, their focus was shifting to the working class of the United States. 
Despite their analysis that acknowledged the multiracial makeup of the 
working class (as opposed to other groups like the Revolutionary Union 
that continued to view it as primarily white and male), the organization 
was sharply criticized as racist by an ad hoc people of color caucus at 
the Hard Times Conference who took aim at their aboveground allies, 
the Prairie Fire Organizing Committee (PFOC). For an organization that 
defined its very essence by its antiracism this criticism caused major 
cracks. Some WUO members continued to argue for a more traditional 
class-based organizing approach—an approach that removed much of the 
nation status previously ascribed to black people in the United States by 
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WUO. The other members continued to insist on adhering to their 
revolutionary black nationalist-inspired analysis. Meanwhile, this ongoing 
debate was overshadowed by the necessity of individuals to stay together 
and help each other hide from law enforcement. The combination of the 
two phenomena led to a non-politica] period within the organization. 

One of the advantages given Berger due to the timing of his research 
was the greater openness of former WUO members to talking about their 
experiences. Another was the greater availability of government 
documents detailing law enforcement operations against them and other 
antiwar and antiracist organizations during the 1960s and 1970s. Berger 
takes advantage of this and provides the reader with useful information 
and details about these actions. In today’s world where government 
spying, torture, and persecution are the stuff of daily headlines, this 
information makes it clear that today’s headlines are not new or 
aberrations. Indeed, they are business-as-usual for law enforcement, only 
with modern technological enhancements. Berger argues that the 
repression suffered by the black liberation and antiwar movements was a 
good part of the reason groups like WUO came into being. Not only 
were nonviolent and open tactics being shown to be ineffective, went the 
reasoning of those who went underground, they were providing the 
police with easy targets for arrest, harassment, and, in some cases, 
murder. The subsequent history of WUO and other such organizations, 
however, might seem to prove that their turn toward armed struggle 
rendered ‘them even less effective than they were before they took that 
route. 

Berger subtitles his book, The Weather Underground and the Politics 
of Solidarity. This is what most clearly separates this text from previous 
books about the WUO. Berger, being of the generation of radicals that 
came of age in the 1990s and the early twenty-first century, obviously has 
a different context than those who gained political awareness in earlier 
times. This is important because it informs the approach he takes in the 
book and also because it naturally leads to differing emphases regarding 
the period of history from which Weather sprang. 

Berger’s book is one of a very few current books that stresses the 
politics of racial solidarity. Although the movement against global 
capitalism is worldwide in scope and includes people of many nations 
(and consequently many skin tones), it has yet to span the racial divide 
in the United States in any noticeable way. The same can be said for the 
movement against the U.S. wars in Iraq and Afghanistan—although there 
are considerably more U.S. people of color involved in opposing the wars 
than in the movement against global capitalism. 

However, as Berger points out, much of the impetus for today’s 
struggle against U.S. imperialism and its excesses comes from “people 
of color, from Porto Alegre to Port-au-Prince, from Caracas to Chiapas, 
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Durban to Detroit, Buenos Aires to Brooklyn, the West Bank to 
Washington.” This is in part, as the WUO and other anti-imperialist 
groups of the early 1970s had already pointed out, because U.S. 
imperialism is the number one cause of injustice in the world. 

Berger writes that the WUO’s analysis of the role of prisons in 
capitalist society, the making of political prisoners, and the need for 
solidarity with prisoners remains as pertinent today as it was then. As 
the prison system run by the United States and its client states expands 
its role beyond serving as a dumping ground for those members of 
society no longer needed by capitalism into also serving as a holding-pen 
for those individuals singled out by the state as linked to potentially 
subversive and “terroristic” activities, the need to insist on the end of 
such prisons increases. Indeed, the ongoing revelations of mistreatment 
and murder at the various secret. prisons run by the U.S. regime around 
the world make this insistence a matter of life and death for hundreds, 
if not thousands, of individuals whose primary crime is often merely 
being Muslim or Arab. 

Outlaws of America measures the Weather Oadaeeind by its own 
yardstick: revolutionary solidarity with third.world revolutionaries is the 
_ pathway to ending U.S. imperialism. By that definition, this means that 
the primary role of radicals in the United States is to support those 
revolutionaries, including those who comprise the black nation in the 
United States. Although one might disagree with this analysis and its 
limits, Berger argues that it was the attempt to follow through on this 
analysis that created the Weather Underground. Likewise, it was the 
attempt to follow through that caused its demise. 
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4 
In April 2000 Robert W. (Bob) McChesney and John Bellamy Foster 
joined Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy as coeditors of MR. In December 
2002, while still coeditor of MR, Bob, working in close collaboration 
with journalist John Nichols and campaign finance reform advocate Josh 
Silver, launched Free Press, a nonpartisan media reform organization. 
From the start Free Press was unique in three ways: (1) it took on the 
entire gamut of media policy issues with the idea of building a unified / 
grassroots coalition against the corporate-dominated media; (2) it sought 
to draw popular organizations into the movement for media reform, 
including organized labor, educators, feminists, civil rights organizations, «4t 
and environmentalists (and was willing to ally with conservative groups 
committed-to the principles of a free and open media system); and (3) it 
was dedicated to taking the offensive on media issues by sponsoring 
legislation in cooperation with members of Congress in an effort to | 
change the status quo. By 2004 Bob’s growing responsibilities as founder, } 
president, and board chairman of Free Press, in addition to his already 
arduous teaching, writing, and speaking commitments, compelled him to 
resign as MR coeditor, though he remains a director of the MR | 
Foundation. | 
{ 
| 


w 


The influence of Free Press continues to expand. MR author Ben Scott , 
(see MR, May 2002) is its policy director in Washington. Free Press has , 
the strong support of such noted figures as Bill Moyers, Howard Zinn, 
Jim Hightower, and Janine Jackson. Its Web site at  http:// 
www.freepress.net has become a major portal for the media reform | 
movement as a whole. Activists can find there all the means of getting 
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involved. MR readers will immediately recogaize this cause as thei: own | 
And for those looking for a comprehencive treatment of this struggle 
there is no better work than Bob’s The Problem of the Media: U.S. 
Communication Politics in the 2Ist Century (Monthly Reviev’ Press, 
2004). In our opinion the more pecple who have this critical rook in 
their hands the better! 

At present the Free Press is spearheading Savethelnternet.com—a 
broad-based group of mostly grassroots organizations on both the left 
and right devoted to preserving “net neutrality,” often referred to as the 
“first amendment” of the Internet. As of early May 2006 
SavetheInternet.com had obtained half a million signatures from those 
opposing the attempts of telecommunications and cable companies, such 
as AT&T, Verizon, and Comcast, to pass legislation in Congress that 
would create a hierarchical Internet system, mediated by money and 
monopoly power—the critical step in turning it into a fully commodified 
realm. In contrast, net neutrality—a principle adopted by the Internet’s 
founders—ensures that the Internet does not discriminate in terms of 
particular hardware or software, underlying network, language, types of 
data, etc. According to a New York Times editorial (May 2, 2006), “One 
of the Internet’s great strengths is that a single blogger or small political 
group can inexpensively create a Web page that is just as accessible to 
the world as Microsoft’s home page. But this democratic Internet would 
be in danger if the companies that deliver Internet service changed the 
rules so that Web sites that pay them money would be easily accessible, 
while little-guy sites would be harder to access, and slower to navigate. 
Providers could also block access to sites they do not like.” Already the 
Canadian communications giant Telus blocked the access of its Internet 
customers to a Web site opposing it during a bitter 2005 conflict with 
the Telecomm-unications Workers Union. The struggle to maintain net 
neutrality then is a major politica] battle for our time—one that even if 
won will have to be fought again and again in today’s ruling monopoly 
capitalist order. 

r4R authors in recent years have pointed to the vast numbers of 
precarious contingent workers created by global neoliberal capitalism, 
and. the problem they pose for traditional forms of labor organization. In 
Turkey political activists responded to this new challenge by creating a 
vigorous ~chain of neighborhood centers (“Halkevleri” or “Peoples? . 
Houses”), aimed at helping contingent workers organize to protest 
neoliberal measures at the level of the state rather than the employer. On 
April 18, 2006, the Peoples’ Houses and other left labor organizations 
carried out a demonstration at the Turkish parliament, which that day 
was taking up a neoliberal health privatization scheme. The 
demonstration was met with massive violence by the Turkish police; 
guns were fired at unarmed peaceful demonstrators and the Peoples’ 
Houses leaders were singled out for brutal assaults. Me friends in Turkey 
warn that this is a dark moment: in the context of heightened tension 
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over the Kurdish national question and U.S. threats of aggression against 
Iran, the Turkish government is preparing to augment the current “anti- 
terror” law to declare as terrorism public political opposition to 
neoliberalism. We send our friends in Turkey a message of solidarity and 
admiration for their brave struggle. Readers who wish to stay informed 
of ea developing events should take a look at http://www.sendika.org/ 
english/. i ; 

On friend Sid Shniad has pointed out that John Bellamy Foster’s 
“New Geopolitics of Empire” in the January 2006 issue of MR mistakenly 
says that the CiA launched the greatest covert war in history after the 
Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan. That is of course the official history. 
But according to Zbigniew Brzezinski, Carter’s National Security Advisor, 
this was not the case. In a 1998 interview published in Le Nouvel 
Observateur he said: 


Brzezinski:...According to the official. version of history, CIA aid to 
the Mujahadeen began during 1980, that is to say, after the Soviet 
army invaded Afghanistan, 24 Dec 1979. But the reality, closely 
guarded until now, is completely otherwise: Indeed, it was July 3, 
1979 that President Carter signed the first directive for secret aid 
to the opponents of the pro-Soviet regime in Kabul. And that very 
day, 1 wrote a note to the president in which I explained to him 
that in my opinion this aid was going to induce a Soviet military 
intervention. [Emphasis added.] (See http://members.aol.com/ 
bblum6/brz.htm for the full interview.) 


We thank Sid for the correction. 

On page 28, paragraph 2, in William K. Tabb’s article “Trouble, 
Trouble, Debt, and Bubble”. in the May 2006 MR “$11.5 billion” should 
have been “$11.5 trillion.” 
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castes has emerged, and now they are demanding their share of the pie in 
political power as well as in social life. On the other hand the vast majority of 
lower castes wrongly perceive this as their achievement in gaining dignity and 
Justice. The aspiration of lower castes to stand against caste oppression 
continues on occasion’ to burst out in violent action. Report of conflicts on 
caste basis is not rare in the media. The ruling classes use the caste based 
reservations only to absorb the creamy layer of the lower castes, and to keep 
the great majority divided. 

The Indian Communist movement has an honourable record of many 
generations of appeals to class solidarity in the face of caste divisions. Today 
more than ever the great majority seek practical democracy in everyday life. 
This aspiration can only be established on the foundation of radical land 
reforms and the complete abolition of the remnants of feudalism, and not only 
on the slogan for “justice and dignity” and reservation. 
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different castes and communities, was ‘backward’. Most communities on 
the list are what are called ‘occupation’ castes — Teli, Dhobi, Darzi, 
Halwai, Lohar, Sunar etc. These categories include Muslims as well 
(contrary to popular belief, OBCs include non-Hindus). Most such 
occupations ‘fall in the distinct: ranks.of Most Backward Castes—~a . sub- 
group whose condition is closer to that of Dalits. Castes other than MBCs 
have clearly gained from social mobility and political power. Yadavs and 
Kurmis of UP and Bihar are prime examples. : 

The Second Backwards Classes Commission (haired by 
parliamentarian B P Mandal) was instituted by the Morarji Desai 
government in 1978 to consider affirmative action policies for backward 
and disadvantaged castes to redress caste discrimination. The report, 
submitted in December 1980, called for reserving 27% of all services and 
public-sector undertakings under the Central government and 27% of all 
admissions to institutions of higher education (except in states that have 
reserved higher percentages) for Other Backward Classes over and above 
the existing 22.5% reservation for SCs and STs. 

Reservation policies have not much changed the ground realities of the 
majority of the lower caste population, especially in rural India. Caste still 
plays an important role in social life both in urban and rural India, and 
the ancient social oppression by the upper castes continues. And now 
‘development aggression’ creates further havoc in the lives of millions, the 


_ overwhelming majority backward and tribal people. But however great the 


rural disproportions may continue to be, the age old privileges of the rural 
elites seem increasingly threadbare as compared to the televised glories of 
the “yuppies” (young urban protessionale) from new fashioned comprador 
fantasyland of India Shining. 

In this perspective, the recent anti-reservation movement in 
essence is an ever more desperate bid to translate feudal and rural caste 
privilege into an entry ticket into the elite globalised sectors. The rampant 
growth of inequality characteristic of the neoliberal regime creates an 
atmosphere of hysteria; either make it into India Shining or fall off the face 
of the planet along with thé great majority. As the gap widens hatred is 
directed against competitors, and particularly against those just below on 


‘the ladder, the OBCs. The claim to a principled allegiance to principles of 


merit is in fact a fraud. When the government’s neoliberal policies 
privatised education, imposed. capitation fees as a basis for admission, 
created quotas for NRI students even in IITs, there was no protest from the 
supposed “meritocrats”. The AIMS students who were at the forefront of 
the anti-reservation movement never protested when AIIMS candidates 
were selected for postgraduate work on the basis of a 25% reservation for 
AIIMS graduates, even though they had lower marks than others, including 
ST students, who were not admitted. But now, they do not want to sacrifice 


“merir, i.e. scoring higher marks in an entrance test which actually largely 


depends on the economic capability of the candidates to buy from the 
market the best training to face these examinations. 

The broad negative reaction to these televised scenes of upper caste 
solidarity disguised as appeals to “merit” is a positive development. Yet, 
the process under way is contradictory. A creamy layer in all the backward 
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In the year since the last monsoon, nothing has held out more hope fo 
humanity than events in Nepal. 

Last summer Nepal was divided in two, and torn by civil war. The firs 
(primarily urban) area was in the control of the autocratic monarchy, anc 
consisted of the valley of Nepal with the central government anc 
communications centers in Kathmandu, the few other urban areas, arma 
bases in and near district towns, and the motorable roads that connec: 
them. 

But the great majority of the population (more than eighty percent 
lived in areas in which the central government had ceased to function, anc 
where peoples governments were emerging, under the revolutionary 
leadership of the Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist). 

The monarchy was without popular support, but was sustained by rte 
Royal Nepal Army, equipped and advised by the United States, and by 
elements of the Indian security services with close ties to the BJP. I 
accordance with U.S. practice in Latin America (“Plan Colombia”), the 
Royal Nepal Army targeted civilians in liberated rural areas from armee 
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If class war is continual in capitalist society, ‘there is no doubt that in 
recent decades in the United States it has taken a much more virulent 
‘form. In a speech delivered at New York University in 2004 Bill Moyers 
pointed out that, 

Class war was jala a generation ago in a _ powerful pabecback 

‘polemic by William Simon, who was soon to be Secretary of the 

Treasury. He called on the financial and business class, in effect, : 

to take back the power and privileges they had lost’ in the 

depression and the new deal. They got the message, and soon, they 

began a stealthy class war against the rest of the society and the 
_ principles of our democracy. They set out to trash the social ` 
` contract, to cut their workforces and wages, to scour the globe in ` 
` search -of cheap. labor, and, to shred the social safety net that was 

supposed to protect people’ from hardships beyond’ their control. ` 

Business Week put it bluntly at the time [in its October 17, CI 

issue]: “Some people will obviously have to do with léss...,it will. ; 

be a bitter pill for many Americans to swallow the idea of doing’ n 

with less so that big business can have more.”! 


The effects of this relentless offensive by the vested interests against 
the rest of the society are increasingly evident. In 2005 the New :York 
Times and the Wall Street Journal each published. a series. of. articles 
focusing-on class in the United States. This rare open acknowledgement 
of the importance of class by the elite media can be attributed in part.to 
rapid increases in income and wealth inequality in U.S. society over, the 
last couple of decades—coupled with the dramatic effects of the Bush 
tax cuts that have primarily benefited the wealthy. But it also grew out 
of a host of new statistical studies that have demonstrated that 
intergenerational class mobility in the United States is far below what 
- was previously. supposed, and that the United States is a more class- 
bound society than its major Western European counterparts, with the 
exception of Britain. In the words of The Wall Street Journal (May 13, 
2005): 


Although Americans still think of their land as a gie of 
exceptional opportunity—in contrast to class-bound Europe—the : 
evidence suggests otherwise. And scholars have, over the past 
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decade, come to see America as a less mobile society than they 

once believed. As recently as the later 1980s, economists argued 

that not much advantage passed from parent to child, perhaps as y 
little as 20 percent. By that measure, a rich man’s grandchild 
would have barely any edge over a poor man’s grandchild....But 
over the last 10 years, better data and more number-crunching 
have led economists and sociologists to a new consensus: The 
escalators of mobility move much more slowly. A substantial body 
of research finds that at least 45 percent of parents’ advantage in 
income is passed along to their children, and perhaps as much as 
60 percent. With the higher estimate, it's not only how much 
money your, parents have that matters—even your great-great 
grandfather’s wealth might give you a noticeable edge today. 


As Paul Sweezy once observed, “self-reproduction is an essential 
characteristic of a class as distinct from a mere stratum.”* What is clear 
from recent data is that the upper classes in the United: States are 
extremely effective in reproducing themselves—to a degree that invites 
no obvious historical comparison in modern capitalist history. According 
to the New York Times (November 14, 2002), “Bhashkar Mazumber of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago...found that around 65 percent of the 
earnings advantage of fathers was transmitted to sons.” Tom Hertz, an 
economist at American University, states that “while few would deny 
that it is possible to start poor and end rich, the evidence suggests that 
this feat is more difficult to accomplish in the United States than in 
other high-income nations.” 

The fact that the rich are getting both relatively and absolutely richer, 
and the poor are getting relatively (if not absolutely) poorer, in the 
United States today is abundantly clear to all—although the true extent 
of this trend defies the imagination. Over the years 1950 to 1970, for 
each additional dollar made by those in the bottom 90 percent of income + 
earners, those in the top 0.01 percent received an additional $162. In 
contrast, from 1990 to 2002, for every added dollar made by those in the 
bottom 90 percent, those in the uppermost 0.01 percent (today around 
14,000 households) made an additional $18,000.4 

Wealth is always far more unevenly divided than income. In 2001 the 
top l percent of wealth holders accounted for 33 percent of all net worth 
in the United States, twice the total net worth of the bottom 80 percent 
of the population. Measured in terms of financial wealth (which excludes 
equity in owner-occupied houses), the top 1 percent in 2001 owned more 
than four times as much as the bottom 80 percent of the population. 
Between 1983 and 2001, this same top 1 percent grabbed 28 percent of the | 
rise in national income, 33 percent of the total gain in net worth, and 52 # 
percent of the overall growth in financial worth. 
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Nevertheless, a considerable portion of the population still seems 
willing to accept substantial differentials in economic rewards on the 
assumption that these represent returns to merit and that all children 
have a fighting.chance to rise to the top. The United States, the received 
wisdom tells us, is still the “land of opportunity.” The new data on 
class mobility, however, indicate that this is far-from the case and that 
the barriers separating classes are hardening. 

How class advantages are passed on from one generation to ae next 
is of course enormously difficult to determine—if only because class 
privileges are so various. Class inequality manifests itself in wealth, 
income, and occupation, but also in education, consumption, and 
health—and each of these are among the means by which class 
advantages/disadvantages are transmitted. Class inequalities, Sweezy 
explained, 

are not only or perhaps even primarily a matter of income: [in 

certain social settings] a considerable range of income differentials 

would be compatible with all children having substantially equal 
life chances. More important are a number of other factors which 
are less well defined, less visible, and impossible to quantify: the 
advantages of coming from a more “cultured” home environment, 
differential access to educational opportunities, the possession of 

“connections” in, the circles of those holding positions of power 

and prestige, and self-confidence which children absorb from their 

parents—the list could be expanded and elaborated.® 


Such intangibles are difficult to measure, but in a capitalist society 
they tend to interact with large differentials in income and property 
ownership and hence leave their quantitative trace there. It is this whole 
constellation of class advantages roughly correlated with income and 
wealth, but not simply reducible to these elements, that allows the 
privileged to maintain their positions of economic status and power 
intergenerationally even in the context of a society that on the surface 
appears to have many of the characteristics of a meritocracy. The well-to- 
do get better education, enjoy better health, have more opportunities to 
travel, benefit from a wide array of personal services (derived from 
purchase of the labor services of others), etc.—all of which translates 
into class advantages passed on to their children. 

The fact that strong barriers restricting upward class mobility exist is 
of course the first point to be considered in class analysis—since without 
this classes would be nonexistent. However, the real historical 
significance of class goes far beyond this. Class is not simply about the 
life chances of a given individual or a family; it is the prime mover in the 
'_. constitution of modern society, governing both the distribution of power 
and the potential for social change. It therefore permeates all aspects of 
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social existence. 

- At present there is no well-developed theory of class in all of its 
aspects, which remains perhaps the single biggest challenge facing the 
social sciences. Indeed, failure to advance in this area can be seen as 
symptomatic of the general stagnation of the social sciences over much 
of the twentieth century. Nevertheless, most Marxist analyses of class 
take their starting point from Lenin’s famous definition of class: 

Classes are large groups of people differing from each other by the 

. place they occupy in a historically determined system of social 
production, by their relation (in most cases fixed and formulated 

iri law) to the means of production, by their role in the social 

organization of labour, and, consequently, by the dimensions of the 

share of „social wealth of which they dispose and the mode of 
acquiring it! : 


Like all brief definitions of class, this one has its s weaknesses, since 
it is not able to take in the dynamic nature of class relations. As Sweezy 
argued, a systematic treatment of class and class struggle “needs also to 
encompass at least the following: the formation of classes in conflict 
with other classes, the character and degree of their self-consciousness, 
their internal organizational structures, the ways in which they generate 
and utilize ideologies to further their interests, and their modes of 
reproduction and self-perpetuation.”® If we are ‘speaking of a “ruling 
class” then the ways in which this class dominates the economy and the 
state need to be understood. Further, it is crucial to ascertain how class 
articulates itself in relation to other social relations and forms of 
oppression, such as race and gender. 

An investigation of class thus leads to the analysis of society as a 
. whole, its relationships of power, conflict, and change. This special issue 
of Monthly Review is meant to uncover many of the aspects of class in 
the United States today as a way of exploring the core struggles of our 
time. The articles included here are all written from the perspective of 


the working class (and lower middle class) and are thus oriented. 


primarily towards understanding the changing conditions of exploitation 


_ experienced by people at the bottom of society. But they are also written, 


from the standpoint of the class. struggle. By focusing on class and class 


struggle our underlying purpose is clear: not simply to interpret the. 


world but to change it. 
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MONTHLY- REVIEW. ` Fifry Years Ago 


` Have we forgotten the Europe of 1940 when the armies of France 
collapsed in eleven days before Hitler? When they said in Berlin: 
“We'll have London by September.” (London was saved perhaps less 
by British valor than by the march of “neutral” Russia into 
Bessarabia, which: made Hitler decide he must settle the Eastern 
front first.) All over Europe, I saw despair set in as men prédicted 
another “Dark Age” perhaps for a thousand years. Lochner told me in 
Berlin: “Human flesh cannot stand against the blitz.” When Hitler 
struck Russia, it was the mightiest onslaught ever known in history, 
and Washington predicted Moscow’s collapse in a manner of weeks. 
Six weeks later, Anne O’Hare McCormick wrote in the N.Y Times: 
“The stand of Russia has changed the outlook of London, 
Washington, and Europe-in-Exile.”. The “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round” explained: “Russian troops obviously defend something they 
cherish, They have what the French lacked—morale.” So the long 
retreat of the world’s peoples before the forces of the Iron Heel was 
checked by the stand of the Red Army on the Eastern Front. The 
assault against humanity by the proclaimers of a Master Race against 
Slave Races, broke on the men of Stalingrad....Soviet soldiers 
honestly fought for the freedoms guaranteed by Stalin’s Constitution 
while Stalin himself outraged those guarantees. They fought and died 
believing that, if their fone was once safe from foreign invaders, they 
could handle the home-made oppressors a later day. 


—Anna Lousie Strong, “Critique of the Stalin Era,” 
Monthly Review, July-August 1956 
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Two trends dominate today’s world political economy. The first is 
`- growing inequality. The second is slower economic growth. Both trends 
have important consequences, which flow from the increased power of 
capital in a globalized world. The hegemony of the capitalist class is not 
new, but in any specific conjuncture, how its power is exercised depends 
on how technological possibilities are deployed, the degree of ideological 
clarity of the working class (broadly conceptualized), and the political 
activity of factions of the ruling class itself. In looking at the power of 
the rich in the United States, I will discuss not so much structural 
power but contingent developments of George W. Bush’s presidency. 
William Domhoff, when he famously asked “Who Rules America?”, 
noted that class and power are terms that make Americans a little 
uneasy and that concepts such as “ruling class” and “power elite” (the 
term popularized by C. Wright Mills) immediately put people on guard. 
The very idea that a relatively small group might dominate government 
as well as the economy went against the American grain, he wrote. We 


prefer to talk about interest groups. Nonetheless, in his view a cohesive © 


ruling class “has its basis in the large corporations and banks, plays a 
major role in shaping the social and political climate, and dominates the 
_ federal government through a variety or organizations and methods...” 
Domhoff made clear that he understood that this class system is an open 
and changing one and that our political system is a democratic one, that 
there are opportunities for social mobility, and that ordinary people are 
not powerless. Class domination in his view did not mean total control 
but the setting of the terms under which other classes and groups 
operate. The existence of a ruling class of the very rich does not mean 
that voting does not matter or that under certain circumstances this 
elite cannot be constrained. That all seems right to me. 

While Domhoff was focused on the social cohesion of this elite and 
Mills on the various pillars of its rule in the military, corporate, and 
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political spheres, other analysts have stressed the way capitalists in. 
different sectors and industries compete for influence to forward their 
narrower sector or specific firm interests. This understanding of the 
competing factions of the ruling class has its -classic formation in 
Federalist Number 10, where James Madison wrote, “The most common 
and durable source of factions has been the various and unequal 
distribution of property....A landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a . 
mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, with many lesser interests, grow 
up of necessity in civilized nations, and divide them into different 
classes actuated by different sentiments and views.” Debate among 


A classical political economists, for example Malthus, who stressed the 


primary role of land owners, and his friend Ricardo, who defended the 
manufacturers as being the primary class whose interests should come 
first, took’ for granted such divisions. It was left to the last of the 
principal classical economists, Karl Marx, to introduce and champion the 
third great class existing under capitalism and to suggest that oppressed 
and exploited as the working class was it was destined to overthrow the 
class system.’ 

Class power is less acknowledged today, even if its central importance 
remains evident to those who would look beyond their noses for its 
influence on how we produce and distribute the social product and on 
what kind of democracy we have. What is new is the cor¥junctural 
specifics of class formation and the exercise of the power of the rich, 
for, as political philosophers from Aristotle to Harold Laski and C. B. 
Macpherson have told us, political power is the handmaid of economic 
power. 

In my remarks I will focus on the United States in our own time but 
will bear in mind, as Kevin Phillips has written, that “From the nursery 
years of the Republic, U.S. government economic decisions in matters of 
taxation, central bank operations, debt management, banking, tradé and 
tariffs, and financial rescues or bailouts have been keys to expanding, 
shrinking, or realigning the nation’s privately held assets.” The specifics 
of the way the Bush administration and the Republican Congress are 
changing tax laws—~such as who is favored and who is hurt—carry 
echoes which have been heard down through our nation’s history and 
have taken on resonance analogous to the Gilded Age and the Roaring 
Twenties, other periods when conservative ideology and politics held 
sway and rapid increases in inequalities were produced by deregulation 
and variants of laissez faire policy and Social Darwinist thinking. But in 
all periods, we have had a government of the rich that has acted in the 
interests of the rich. 

Let us discuss the economics of the investment theory of politics 
through which such power is exercised. Office holders and aspirants to 
high office are themselves typically wealthy individuals. One could 
examine any point in history and find this to be the case. Today 
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“representatives” overwhelmingly come from careers in banking, law, or 
business and retire from public office to lobby for these and other 


interests, just as generals go on to second careers as military contractors. . 


To pursue natiorial office requires a personal fortune of one’s own, rich 
friends, or patrons, There are 100,000 people in this country who give 
virtually all the money spent in political campaigns, and no one wins 
high office without assembling sufficient financing. z 

` Once in office elected officials tend to get far richer than they were 
when they entered politics. They are cut in.on various deals. They 
become unusually successful investors. Empirical investigation reveals 
that in any given year between 1993 and 1998 senators who. played the 
stock market did remarkably well. It turns out they were prescient in 
ariticipating the market’s movements up and down, purchasing a 
particular stock before it took off like a rocket and dumping stocks just 
in time. Consider a landmark study in the Journal of Financial and 
Quantitative Analysis, which took eight years to complete because there 
was no data base from which the scholars could work and they had to 
develop one, gathering and examining data manually. They found that the 
stock portfolios of a random group composed of tens of. thousands of 
households underperformed the market as a whole by 1.4 percent 
arinually. Corporate insiders beat the market by 6 percent. But the 
senators (including their spouses and children) beat the market by 12 
percent a year.? The study reminds one of the findings of U.S. Senate 
Banking Committee counsel Ferdinand Pecora who in 1933 exposed how 
J. P. Morgan had reserved shares for certain clients—FDR’s secretary of 
the treasury, the chairmen of both the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees, and others. It also brings to mind Mark Twain’s 
observation that “if your congressman comes back to your state to run 
for re-election and is not a millionaire, he is a fool and should be turned 
out of office.” 

Lobbyists, of course, also shower funds on those who vote their way. 
The Center for Public Integrity tells us that in 2003, lobbyists spent $2.4 
billion (and they estimated for 2004 at least $4 billion), which was 
about twice as much as was spent on campaign finance in the same 
period. Roberta Baskin, the center’s executive director said “Our report 
reveals that each year since 1998 the amount spent to influence federal 
lawmakers is double the amount of money spent to elect them.” 
(Emphasis in original.)* 

While such spending by corporations has usually been pragmatically 
bipartisan, paying off whomever might advance the material interests in 
question, in today’s political climate in which Republicans control all 
three branches of the federal government, we have the K Street Project, 
an attempt by Republicans led by Tom DeLay (who is currently having 
some serious legal problems due to corruption and alleged law breaking 
beyond the accepted limits and has agreed to resign his House job) to 
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. force lobbying organizations to hire only Republicans or suffer the 
consequences. . 

This drive toward one-party government is thankfully in some trouble 
because of ineptitude and overreaching. Unfortunately, the other major 
party has not been able to use the numerous scandals afflicting 
Republican office holders and lobbyists to advance its own prospects. 
When people ask why this is so and say the Democrats make a pathetic 
opposition party, they forget that Democrats must appeal to the rich to 
fund their campaigns too and cannot stray from serving these interests. 
Bill Clinton was able to win, in significant measure, thanks to investment 
bankers, high-tech entrepreneurs, and Hollywood money, as well as 
Democratic core supporters among urban-based constituencies in retail 
and real estate, and among wealthy non-WASPS. Today as the Bush gang 
stumbles from one embarrassment to the next, the lack of effective 
opposition party politics is astounding. The Democrats have chosen the 
issue of “competence.” They campaign on the platform that they can run 
the system better and hope that this mild promise will attract voters 
and bring rich individuals and corporations to back them. They do not 
promise jobs, pensions, health care, or other aspects of personal security 
for American workers, nor an end to the war in Iraq. They accept 
corporate globalization and the political priorities of the rich. 

Political parties need votes, but they are not simply vote maximizers. 
Parties are better understood as blocs of investors that back candidates 
who represent their interests. Public policy is shaped by the interplay 
and jockeying of these blocs, since most voters are unorganized, often 
minimally informed, hostile to the political process, and so prone to 
emotional appeals on issues of only glancing interest to the investor 
class. Public opinion on issues of interest to this investor class has weak 
influence on outcomes. 

While there is some muted talk of cleaning up corporate America, it 
is to these same corporations that politicians must go hat-in-hand for 
contributions. Those most eager to give and generous in their giving 
tend to be the individuals and corporations looking for handouts from 
elected officials or seeking protection from legal trouble, as any look at 
the contributors who have upped their giving shows. The contradiction 
is blatant. Politicians may seek popular support by responding to public 
outrage, but they do not bite the hand that feeds them. Since pro- 
business policies are necessary, much is off-limits for legislative debate. 
Seriously regulating corporations or forcing the rich to pay their taxes 
might please most voters but would effectively de-fund those who 
propose such an agenda. Such initiatives are not likely unless alternate 
funds become available from working-class movements and renegade 
wealthy folks or popular mobilization can make up with activism what it 
lacks in financial assets. ` 

The idea of citizen sovereignty has much in common with the 
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marketplace ideology of consumer sovereignty, which posits that buyers 
determine what producers offer. In the idealized market model, 
consumers have perfect information of what their choices are, the 
attributes of all alternative products on offer, and the prices charged by 
all sellers, and there are so many sellers that none can have influence 
over the market price. Further, it is assumed that individual consumers 
know what they want and are not influenced by peer pressure or 
advertising. In this simplistic model, the distribution of income goes 
unquestioned, even though some consumers have far more dollar votes 
than others. Public goods and merit goods, which comprise the social 
wage and contribute substantially to individual standards of living, are 
ignored if they cannot be-sold through the private market—unless people 
are mobilized to demand what they understand is theirs by right. 
Government is viewed as inefficient and presumed to need to be made as 
business-like in its use of market incentives as possible. A business-like 
government is one premised on a capitalist view of limited functions, 
subservient to the class interests hegemonic in a social formation. 

Even as this class-serving understanding of the function of the state 
is promulgated, the growing share of national income accruing to the 
rich is fostered by government policies, tax cuts skewed in their 
direction, and subsidies for favored industries from oil to military 
contractors to the banking industry and Wall Street more generally. 
When the market goes down, government pumps it back up. The Federal 
Reserve guarantees the famous “Greenspan Put,” now perhaps to be 
known as the Bernanke Bounce, of lower interest rates as needed, and it 
promotes speculation by assuring against downturns—since it is ever 
ready with bailouts, whether of third world debt to private banks or 
special treatment for investors. 

When Ronald Reagan said, “What I want to see above all is that this 
remains a country where someone can always get rich,” his base 
understood him to say, “where those already rich can get vastly richer.” 
George W. Bush’s “ownership society” expands this idea and builds on 
the supply-side “analysis” that lower taxes and lower marginal rates 
provide greater incentives for investors and others to work harder, since 
you get to keep more of what you earn leading to more growth. The 
ideology claims that tax cuts cause “us” all to grow rich; that trickle- 
down economics benefits everyone. Since the result is in fact growing 
inequality and lower real income for the working class than would be the 
case under more equitable arrangements, the rich extend honorary 
memberships. Just as white plantation owners told poor whites in the 
South that race was what counted not wealth, a tactic that traveled well 
to other parts of the country, the ruling class tells the petit bourgeoisie, 
“we are all capitalists together. Let us protect ‘our property.’” The 
Republican Party has also skillfully mobilized the anger of the petit 
bourgeoisie faced with harsh competition and resentful of the large 
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corporations and the rich elite. In this vein, in the 2004 campaign George 
W. Bush criticized John Kerry’s proposal to eliminate tax cuts for the 
wealthy, saying that “the rich in America happen to be small business 
owners.” Further, Bush said that “the very rich people figure out how to 
dodge taxes anyway.”” 

Meanwhile, when addressing his big contributors, Bush was more 
inclined to say, as he did fundraising for the 2000 election to a very 
different gathering, “This is an impressive crowd—the haves and have- 
mores. Some people call you the elite. I call you my base.” 

Bush is hardly the first U.S. president to serve this base. But in the 
years since the demise of Keynesian social policy and the rise to 
dominance of neoliberal globalization, capital has successfully made 
greater demands on both labor and the state. Between 1979 and 1989, the 
proportion of the nation’s wealth held by the richest 1 percent of 
Americans nearly doubled, from 22 percent to 39 percent. A decade or so 
later, the discussion was in terms of what was happening to the richest 
0.1 percent of the population. In 2002, 145,000 taxpayers, the top one- 
thousandth of the American people, enjoyed 7.4 percent of the nation’s 
income, a percentage twice their share in 1980. In running for reelection, 
Bush said that most of the tax cuts of his first term went to low- and 
middle-income Americans. In fact, more than half (53 percent) will go to 
the top 10 percent over the first fifteen years of these cuts and more than 
15 percent to the top one-thousandth of Americans. The only taxpayers 
whose share of taxes declined in 2001 and 2002 were those in the top 
0.01 percent of the distribution. As of 2005, under the Bush tax cuts, the- 
400 taxpayers. with the highest income (the “poorest” of these had an 
annual income of $87 million) paid income and FICA (social security) 
taxes at the same percentage of their income as those making between 
$50,000 and $75,000 a year. Another way to look at these growing 
inequalities is to consider that between 1950 and 1970, for every 
additional] dollar earned by the bottom 90 percent, the top 0.01 percent 
(one ten-thousandth of Americans) rose by $162. From 1990 to 2002, for 
each additional dollar earned by the bottom 90 percent, the top 0.01 
percent got an extra $18,000.” 

Since the income of the bottom 90 percent is not growing, U.S. 
markets can only stimulate demand through the creation of debt, both 
personal and public. Companies have high profits but are not investing. 
They are cutting costs to raise profits, since sales are not rising due to 
inadequate domestic demand. What is happening is that as income 
becomes more and more unequal, so too does political influence grow 
for the elite of the super rich who are increasingly able to recast the 
state to accommodate their narrow interests. Given the money it takes 
to be heard on the political scene, their power grows and democracy 
withers. 

While Wall Street and the president proclaim that all investors, half 
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of all Americans, benefit from these tax cuts, this is a calculated lie. 
Ordinary investors with 401(k) plans, other pension plans, and mutual 
fund holdings were already tax exempt. They do not benefit from the 
change. It was the very rich, including the Wall Street CEOs with their 
compensation packages running into the tens of millions a year, who 
save hundreds of thousands, and for some, a million dollars or more a 
year in such tax cuts. Data on the effects of extending capital gains and 
dividend tax breaks are available from the careful and well-respected 
Citizens for Tax Justice based on an Institute on Taxation and Economic 
Policy tax model. It turns out that the vast majority of Americans would 
receive nothing from an extension of these special tax rates. Seventy- 
eight percent would get no tax cut, and an additional 10 percent would 
get less than $100. Most (53 percent) of the benefit would go to the 
richest 1 percent of Americans. 

How do the rich get such favored treatment? The answer is to be 
found in the logic of the investment theory of politics. Groups like the 
Committee for Growth raise huge amounts from the super rich with the 
purpose of intimidating politicians who would deny them more and more 
tax cuts. Grover Norquist, leader of the well-funded Americans for Tax 
Reform, whose aim is to shrink government down to the size where he 
can “drown it in a bath tub,” has extracted a pledge never to raise taxes 
out of countless politicians as the price of support from the anti-tax 
forces. 

Under the regime of global neoliberalism, the goal of lowering costs 
everywhere serves the interests of both national capital and smaller 
entrepreneurs. The latter hated the government redistributional programs 
of the earlier Keynesian era that lowered the cost of job loss and made 
workers uppity—they are always interested in putting greater pressure on 
the working class. Internationalized capital, which had earlier 
accommodated to the welfare state and trade unions in the interests of 
domestic peace, can now threaten labor, which is immobile and at a 
greater disadvantage, with disinvestment. Its greater mobility gives it 
increased power over the state as well. With this major reuniting of 
factional interests, the Republicans gain strength while New Democrats 
look for ways to follow New Labour in jettisoning trade union influence. 
In such a context the basic rule of investor politics comes home to 
roost. : 

As Thomas Ferguson writes, “on issues affecting the vital interests 
that major investors have in common, no party competition will take 
place.”® It is not that the issues of interest to these investors will be the 
only ones discussed. The point is for the candidate favoring the vital 
interests of the investors to win. This leads to candidates giving ` 
prominence to all manner of issues, from gay marriage to abortion, 
which may not be of central concern to investors but are calculated to 
ensure victory, and to mud-slinging and negative advertising based on 
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false and malicious claims. The point is winning so that investor- 
objectives can be legislated. The big campaign givers are those whose 
wealth depends on the government, such as military contractors, or 
those who want to change government regulations, like the securities 
and energy sectors, as well as everyone from tobacco to those on the 
receiving end of asbestos lawsuits. Some individual contributors are 
driven by ideology. The wealthy individual contributors overwhelmingly 
support Republicans, and the most ideologically right wing invest heavily 
in pursuing extremist politics. This group, which has shown itself willing 
to back radical right candidates opposing more moderate Republicans in 
primaries, has the money and clout to intimidate. 

While rich investors know well what is in their interest, and devote 
serious resources to influence outcomes, ordinary voters often lack ` 
incentives to be informed. Many are influenced by the repetition of the 
messages paid for by the rich that “taxation is bad, tax cuts are good,” 
and some learn to parrot the ideology adopting antigovernment 
positions. Some are convinced that the government taxes the hard- 
working people and gives money to “welfare.” Some, while they 
understand that the state favors the rich, conclude “government” is the 
enemy and so oppose taxation, helping the wealthy escape both the 
taxation and regulation that could be imposed by popular movements 
contesting for greater leverage over the state. 

Given the resources and interests of this elite, they are more than 
willing to help along the careers of those who will be useful to them. 
One need look no further than the example of George W. Bush to see 
this process in action. Bush was able to enter the oil business thanks to 
money extended by rich individuals interested in helping him along. He 
pretty much failed in the oil business but was repeatedly bailed out. His 
insider sale of Harken Energy has gotten some attention because it was 
the source of his first serious income. In 1989 he invested $606,000 as 
part of a syndicate that bought the Texas Rangers baseball team, 
borrowing the money and repaying the loan with the proceeds from 
selling Harken stock before the company collapsed, a classic insider 
trading arrangement. The city of Arlington then was kind enough to 
build the Rangers a new stadium with public funds. His popularity as a 
public owner of the team, family connections, and associated good PR 
allowed Bush to run for governor of Texas “on the theme of self-reliance 
rather than reliance on government,” as Paul Krugman recounts in his 
telling of Bush’s career successes. The Rangers were sold for triple the 
price paid. Bush’s share came to $2.3 million, but his partners voluntarily 
gave up some of their shares so Bush received 12 percent of the gain or 
$14.9 million—a $12 million gift to a sitting governor. 

The buyer of the Rangers was a man named Tom Hicks. This last 
detail may seem arcane, but bear with me a moment. Quoting again from 
Krugman: 
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The University of Texas, though a state institution, has a large 
endowment. As governor, Mr. Bush changed the rules governing 
the endowment, eliminating the requirements to disclose “all 
details concerning the investments made and income realized,” 
and to have “a well recognized performance measurement service” 
assess investment results. That is, the government officials no 
longer had to tell the public what they were doing with public 
money, or to allow an independent performance assessment. Then 
Mr. Bush “privatized” (his term) $9 billion in university assets, 
transferring them to a nonprofit corporation known as Utimco that 
could make investment decisions behind closed doors.’ 


In effect, the money was put under the control of Utimco’s chairman, 
Tom Hicks, allowing millions of dollars to be invested in private funds 
managed by Hicks’s business associates and major Republican Party 
donors who received large fees for making bad investments. This is not 
just a matter of corrupt dealings but a tale of how the rich profit from 
influence over office holders and how they groom our country’s leaders, 
who may not themselves have their own fortune, even when as in the 
case of George W. Bush they come from an elite family. 

As to the normal workings of the system, we need not rehearse Tom 
DeLay and Jack Abramoff. Rather, the individual abuses call attention to 
the structural power of the rich and the systemic corruption of politics 
in the presence of great inequalities of wealth. This is the continuing 
issue. Bush is interesting for the naked openness with which he uses his 
office and his success in doing so. As The Economist has written, 
“George Bush’s relationship with his business supporters could hardly be 
more straightforward. Business people give him huge piles of money. In 
return he cuts their taxes and shreds red tape.”!° But again this is not 
only about George Bush. A decade ago, David Sanger of the New York 
Times wrote, “Ever since Bill Clinton came to office, he has done more 
for the Fortune 500 than virtually any président in this century....”" In 
the summer of 1995, the Chicago Sun Times disclosed that in a letter 
signed by the Democratic Party co-chairs (Christopher Dodd and Donald 
Fowler) a menu of meal-deals was offered: a $100,000 contributor would 
get two meals with President Clinton, two meals with Vice President 
Gore, a slot on a foreign trade mission with DNC leaders, a daily fax 
report, and an assigned DNC staff member to assist with “personal 
requests.” Other lesser inducements were offered for $50,000, $10,000 
and $1,000. 

Clinton, a New Democrat, was pro-business (of course), pro-trade, 
and anti-union. Since many Silicon Valley entrepreneurs who the 
Democrats counted on were pro-choice and pro-environment, he was 
these things also. The Clinton White House and the New Democrats in 
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Congress supported the high-tech agenda of more visas for high-tech 
workers, tax credits for R&D, support for trade with China, a 
moratorium on Internet taxes, and so on. However as Mother Jones 
reported, Vice President Gore’s post-convention “populism” drove techies 
to the Republicans, who finally raised almost as much from this sector 
as the Democrats. 

Wall Street was crucial to Clinton. The Republicans noted this and 
made privatization of Social Security a lead issue, and in so doing they 
reaped Wall Street’s gratitude. Many point out that Bush failed in his 
efforts to privatize Social Security. True. But Wall Street rewarded the 
effort. Sixty-seven names on the Mother Jones list of the 400 biggest 
contributors are security brokers and investment managers who poured 
money into Republican coffers. They would benefit by the fees earned 
from all of the new monies in the proposed private retirement accounts. 
The push to set up private accounts for retirement, and indeed for health 
care, are ideologically appealing to the Republican anti-government base 
and to the companies that would directly benefit from selling and 
managing these accounts. It is also a brilliant economic wedge issue, 
attacking the Democrats on what has been one of their popular strengths. 
For the Democrats, support from labor unions, which most strongly 
oppose Social Security privatization, is important. For New Democrats to 
walk away from such core commitments of the traditional party is 
difficult. 

In 2000, Bush’s strong backers were Sunbelt, especially Texan, oil and 
contractor contributors and cronies of the governor. By 2004, big bucks 
were coming especially heavily from Wall Street, which on June 23, 2004, 
offered up $4 million in one night. E. Stanley O’Neal, the chairman, 
CEO, and president of Merrill Lynch, and Stephen Lessing, managing 
director of Lehman Brothers, were two of the first “Rangers,” the top 
bundlers of $200,000 or more. Other leading Wall Street figures were 
“Pioneers,” who bundled $100,000 or more. This support represented a 
change from 2000, when two weeks before he was sworn in, Bush held a 
business leader forum in Texas with dozens of CEOs but none from Wall 
Street. In a 2002 economic summit in Waco the same was true. By 2003, 
Wall Street had surpassed all other groups in contributing to Bush. The 
administration thereafter was a more enthusiastic advocate of “pro- 
investor policies” which cut in Wall Street for favored treatment. Such a 
shift was inevitable. If we look at the statistical tables from the 
Economic Report of the President 2006 (table B-91: Corporate profits by 
industry, 1959-2005), in 2003, for corporate profits for domestic 
industries, we see the financial sector enjoyed $313 billion in profit that 
year, compared to $534 billion for all non-financial sector firms, a 
remarkable change from the days when one thought of finance as 
lubricating manufacturing (a sector which earned only $119 billion in 
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profits in 2003). Profits accruing from corporate activities in the rest of 
the world were $176 billion, and by third quarter 2005 these were $223 
billion. Imperialist demands on host governments assisted such 
penetration and promoted greater profits for U.S.-based transnationals. 

Let me conclude by putting some of these aspects together. The 
investor theory is clear enough in its predictions that issues of interest 
to the majority of citizens will be ignored if the rich contributor class 
does not want them considered. Likewise, issues of interest to the rich 
will be put forward and reinforced in media discussion even though they 
lack popular support. The legislation that results, as shown in the case 
of tax policy in the foregoing discussion, seems to confirm a correlation 
between investments and government policies favoring investors. The rise 
of income inequality, while it has many causes, has been powered by 
federal taxation policies of bought politicians and _ ruling-class 
representatives who hold control of the federal government. The last 
conclusion is that simply voting for Democrats may not essentially change 
what needs to be changed. Only when elected officials face a well- 
organized and mobilized popular opposition do they pause in simply 
‘voting for what the rich want. 
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How much more will be required before the U.S. public awakes from 
its political slumber? Tepid action in the workplace, the voting booth, 
and the streets have allowed the right wing to.steamroll revolutionary 
changes that have remade the entire sociopolitical structure of the United 
States. Since the election of Franklin Roosevelt in 1932, every Democratic 
administration with the exception of Lyndon Johnson’s. has been more 
conservative—often far more conservative—than the previous Democratic 
administration. Similarly, every elected Republican administration, with 
the single exception of George Herbert Walker Bush’s, has been more 
conservative than the ‘previous Republican administration. The 
deterioration in the distribution of income is a-symptom of a far larger 
problem. Perhaps formulating: the situation in the United States might 
help people understand their class interests as well as reveal who has 
benefited from the right-wing revolution. 

Critics of Marx have long taken pleasure in claiming that the rise of 
the middle class in the United States and other advanced capitalist 
economies disproves Marx’s “predictions” of the course of capitalism. In 
recent decades, however, the distribution of income in the United States 
is coming to resemble that of many poor Latin American economies, 
with a shrinking middle class and an obscene share of wealth going to 
the richest members of society. 

While proponents of the U.S. model pretend that recent economic 
trends represent a success, in truth, they are signs of capitalism’s failure. 
Once capitalism began to falter in the late 1960s, the ruling. class in the 
United States was unable to gain ground by ordinary business practices. 
So, the ruling class pursued a two-fold strategy: attacking workers rights 
while pursuing tax cuts, deregulation, and government subsidies. In 
effect, when forces integral to the normal functioning of capitalism began 
to depress the rate of profit, the ruling class adopted measures to 
change the balance of power in a way that would shift wealth and 
income in its direction. 

Between 1970 and 2003, the Gross Domestic. Product (GDP) adjusted 
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for inflation almost tripled, from $3.7 trillion to $10.8 trillion.’ Because 
the population also increased by about 35 percent during that same 
period, per capita income more than doubled. However, not everyone’s 
income rose. Hourly wage earners certainly did not benefit from the 
economic growth. According to government statistics, hourly wages 
corrected for inflation peaked in 1972 at $8.99 measured in 1982 dollars. 
By 2003, hourly wages had fallen to $8.29, although they rose modestly 
using a different measure of inflation.” 

Economists Thomas Piketty from the French research institute, 
CEPREMAP, and Emmanuel Saez of the University of California at 
Berkeley assembled detailed information about the distribution of income 
using data from the Internal Revenue Service. They defined income in 
current 2000 dollars as annual gross income reported on tax returns, 
excluding capital gains and all government transfers (such as Social 
Security, unemployment benefits, welfare payments, etc.) and bc-ore 
individual income taxes and employees’ payroll taxes. For the bottom 90 
percent of the population, the average income stood at $27,041 in 1970, 
then peaked in 1973—at the same time as hourly wages—at $28,540. This 
figure bottomed out in 1993 at $23,892. By 2002, average income for this 
group stood at $25,862, about 4.5 percent below where it stood in 1970.3 

This estimate does not mean that everybody in the bottom 90 percent 
fell behind but-that the losses among the vast majority of these people 
were sufficient to counterbalance the gains of the more fortunate 
members of the bottom 90 percent. So probably 80 percent of the 
population was worse off in 2002 than in 1970. 

At the top, matters were quite different. Piketty and Saez found that 
in 1970 the top ten corporate CEOs earned about forty-nine times as 
much as the average wage earner. By 2000, the ratio had reached the 
astronomical level of 2,173 to 1. The rate of growth of executive pay has 
also outstripped the rate of growth of profits. For example, between the - 
periods 1993-1995 and 2001-2003, the ratio of total compensation to the 
top-five executives of public companies to those companies’ total 
earnings increased from 4.8 percent to 10.3 percent.* 

Despite the decline in the average well-being of people in the bottom 
90 percent of the population, because the population grew by 
approximately 30 percent, this group probably still received about 30 
percent of the increase in the GDP. In addition, the GDP does not exactly 
equal the income figures of the Internal Revenue Service, but the figures 
are close enough to conclude that the top 10 percent of the population 
received the lion’s share of all economic growth between 1970 and 2000. 

You can quibble with the Piketty and Saez estimates -about the 
distribution of income. Including transfers, such as Social Security, and 
by using a different estimate of inflation, the incomes of the bottom 90 
percent of the population appear to have grown by about 20 percent 
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between 1970 and 2002—approximately a mere 0.6 percent per- year. 
However, looking at the situation from another perspective, this data 
, may be far too conservative in estimating how much the poor have fallen 
` behind and the rich have prospered. First of all, the data exclude capital 
“gains, which represent a major share of the income going to the very 
rich. In addition, as Richard Titmuss observed in 1962, efforts by the 
rich to avoid taxes makes the distribution of income appear far more 
equal than it actually is.” 

Academic economics has done little to investigate the extent of this 
distortion, although David Cay Johnston’s outstanding book, Perfectly 

Legal, which describes the. contribution of the tax system to inequality, 
forcefully demonstrates how the law permits the rich to use ingenious 
means to hide their wealth and income in order to avoid paying taxes.® 
Many of the tax avoidance schemes are perfectly legal, even though they 
may violate the spirit of the law; others, what economist Max Sawicky 
calls do-it-yourself tax cuts, are not. 

For example, in a globalized economy, hiding money offshore is not 
particularly difficult. One recent study estimated that the world’s richest 
individuals have placed about $11.5 trillion worth of assets in offshore 
tax havens, mainly to avoid taxes. This amount is roughly equal to the 

¿GDP of the United States. Of course, citizens of the United States are 
not responsible for the entire $11.5 trillion, but then the report does not 
take account of the assets that corporations stash in tax havens.® 
Although the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) occasionally convicts an 
unsophisticated offender, this practice is relatively safe. 

In addition, taxpayers underestimate their tax liabilities by inflating . 
the cost basis of assets on which they take capital gains. One estimate 
puts the extent of this inflation at about one-quarter trillion dollars.? 
This practice obviously serves to benefit the richest taxpayers, although 
it does not affect the Saez and Piketty results, which exclude capital 
gains. 

Of the estimated 16 percent of the legal tax obligation that goes 
unpaid, according to the latest data from the IRS, we can rest assured 
that the vast majority comes from the wealthiest members of society. 
The clever tactics of tax avoidance prevent the IRS data from capturing a 
good deal of the wealth and income of the top 10 percent of the 
population. In short, as hotel magnate Leona Helmsley famously said, 
“Only the little people pay taxes.” The government facilitates 
shenanigans, such as those used by Helmsley, by steadily increasing the 
complexity of the tax code while reduciiig the resources for enforcement. 
Helmsley served eighteen months in jail for her financial transgressions, 
but not because of diligence on the part of the government. She refused 
‘to pay money due to contractors. The resulting civil suit incidentally 
exposed her tax fraud. 
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The IRS also reinforces inequities between rich and poor by devoting 
a disproportionate share of its scrutiny to those without substantial 
resources, especially poor people who declare an Earned Income Tax 


Credit.’ 


t 


Over and above tax-related distortions of the distribution of income, 
the wealthy have access to resources that do not count as income. 


Consider Johnston’s description of the personal use of corporate jets: 


When William Agee was running the engineering firm Morrison- 
Knudsen into bankruptcy, he replaced its one corporate jet, already 
paid off, with two new ones and boasted about how the way he 
financed them polished up the company’s financial reports. His 
wife, Mary Cunnigham Agee, used the extra jet as her personal air 
taxi to hop around the United States and Europe. When Ross 
Johnson ran the cigarette-and-food company RJR Nabisco, which 
had a fleet of at least a dozen corporate jets, he once had his dog 
flown home, listed on the manifest as “G. Shepherd.” And Kenneth 
Lay let his daughter take one of Enron’s jets to fly across the 
Atlantic with her bed, which was too large to go as baggage on a 


commercial flight.” 


Here again, Johnston understates the situation. Consider this fuller 


description of the RJR-Nabisco case: 


After the arrival of two new Gulfstreams, Johnson ordered a pair 
of top-of-the-line G4s, at a cool $21 million apiece. For the hangar, 
Johnson gave aviation head Linda Galvin an unlimited budget and 
implicit instructions to exceed it. When it was finished, RJR 
Nabisco had the Taj Mahal of corporate hangars, dwarfing that of 
Coca-Cola’s next door. The cost hadn’t gone into the hangar itself, 
but into an adjacent three-story building of tinted glass, 
surrounded by $250,000 in landscaping, complete with a Japanese 
garden. Inside a visitor walked into a stunning three-story atrium. 
The floors were Italian marble, the walls and floors lined in inlaid 
mahogany. More than $600,000 in new furniture was spread 
throughout, topped off by $100,000 in objets d’art, including an 
antique Chinese ceremonial robe spread in a glass case and a 
magnificent Chinese platter and urn..In one corner of the ornate 
bathroom stood a stuffed chair, as if one might grow fatigued 
walking from one end to the other. Among the building’s other 
features: a walk-in wine cooler; a “visiting pilots’ room,” with 
television and stereo; and a “flight-planning room,” packed with 
state-of-the-art computers to track executives’ whereabouts and 
their future transportation wishes. All this was necessary to keep 
track of RJR’s thirty-six corporate pilots and ten planes, widely - 


known as the RJR Air Force.!4 
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David Yermack of New York University’s Stern School of Business 
produced. a paper with the delightful title “Flights of Fancy: Corporate 
“jets, CEO Perquisites, and Inferior Shareholder Returns,” in which he 
investigated the relationship between this particular luxury and corporate 
efficiency. He found that the cost for CEOs. who belong to golf clubs far 
from their company’s headquarters is two-thirds higher, on average, than 
for CEOs who pave disclosed air travel but are not long-distance golf- 
club members.” 

Based on Yermack’s paper, a Wall Street Journal article entitled 
aJetGreen” described corporate jets “as airborne limousines to fly CEOs 
and other executives to golf dates or to vacation homes where they have 
golf-club memberships.”!* To add insult to injury, the government 
subsidizes corporate jets. For example, the government waves the hefty 
landing fees that commercial aircraft must pay in order to support the 
air traffic control system. The value of these subsidies amounts to 
billions of dollars.” A significant amount of these subsidies benefits the 
private lives of corporate executives. 

High-level corporate executives enjoy many other perquisites besides 
free travel, including the provision of luxury boxes at sports stadia, 

hefs, lawn care, and a multitude of other benefits that ordinary people 
would have to pay for on their own, if only they could afford them. New 
York Times business columnist, Gretchen Morgenson, described the 
excesses of Donald J. Tyson, former chairman of Tyson Foods, ranging 
from the personal use of corporate jets to housekeeping and lawn care. 
Echoing Leona Helmsley, she appropriately titled her article “Only the 
Little People Pay for Lawn Care.” 

The Piketty and Saez data also overestimate the welfare of the poor, 
especially if one considers the fact that ordinary people must increasingly 
work more hours to get what they earn. For example, between 1970 and 
2002, annual hours worked per capita rose 20 percent in the United 
States, while falling in most other advanced economies.” Besides, for 
ordinary workers, benefits, such as pensions and health care, are in rapid 
decline. Finally, the reported income of the poorer segments of society 
does not take account of many expenses that poor people pay. For 
-example, the data ignores the late fees that banks and other corporations 
«charge, along with usurious interest rates, and various other costs that 
‘fall mostly on the least fortunate. Even though the government 
«disregards these factors in assembling its statistics about wealth and 
income, they can be significant. For example, in 2004, banks, thrifts, and 
credit unions collected a record $37.8 billion in service charges on 
accounts, more than double what they got in 1994, according to the 
®ederal Deposit Insurance Corporation and the National Credit Union 
Administration. Banks are also raising fees for late payments, low 
oalances, and over-the-limit charges to as much as $39 per violation. 
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Some banks even charge for speaking with a service representative. These 
fees predominately fall on the poor. 

Even among the richest 10 percent of the population, the unseemly 
distribution of income is increasingly skewing toward the richest of the 
rich. In 1970, the top 0.01 percent of taxpayers had less than 0.53 percent 
of total income. By the year 2000, their share had soared to 3.06 percent. 
In other words, the income of these 13,400 taxpayers exploded from 
being fifty-three times the national average to an almost unbelievable 306 
times, slightly less than it was in the peak year of 1928, right before the 
Great Depression. T hese 13,400 richest families in the United States haq, 
about the same income as the poorest 25 percent of the households in 
the country.!? Of course, membership in this elite group was not 
unchanging, but it was probably relatively stable. Certainly, few of these 
fortunate people ever fell into the bottom 25 percent. 

Ownership of wealth is even more concentrated than income. With 
the bursting of the dot-com bubble, wealth inequality had temporarily 
fallen a bit, as it usually does during an economic decline. Even so, by 
2001, the top 1l percent of households owned 40 percent of the financial 
wealili in the United States.2° Had the calculation of the wealth holdings 
of the richest 1 percent been made while the stock market had still been 
expanding, the number would have been even more extreme than the 
reported 40 percent. I have no doubt that inequality will continue its 
upward climb in the absence of a new recession or a rapid change in the 
political climate. 

At the same time, ordinary people are rapidly losing their pensions 
and medical benefits, while government programs upon which they 
depend, such as Medicare and Medicaid, are becoming less generous. 
Robert K. Merton, the sociologist and father of a Nobel Prize winning 
economist, writing in the context of the accumulation of scientific 
prestige by the elite, called attention to the “Matthew effect,” alluding 
to the biblical passage: “For to everyone who has will more be given, and 
he will have abundance but from him who has not even what he has will 
be taken away.”?! Today, we are witnessing an economic Matthew effect 
beyond what anybody could have imagined only a few decades earlier.. 

Whether the Piketty and Saez estimates are overstated or too 
conservative, I will leave for others to decide. No matter which estimate 
you prefer, nobody can deny that the business offensive has certainly 
paid off handsomely. Since the election of George W. Bush in 2000, the 
transfer of wealth and income has accelerated at an alarming rate. 

Even that arch-free-marketeer, former Federal Reserve chairman, Alam 
Greenspan, was moved to express concern about the extent of inequality 
in the United States today, admitting to Senator Jack Reed, “I think that 
the effective increase in the concentration of incomes here, which is 
implicit in this, is not desirable in a democratic society.”*2 Admittedly. 
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one might question the chairman’s sincerity considering his preferred 
remedies. For example, in response to a question about Social Security 
from Senator Schumer at a hearing before the same Senate committee a 
few months later, Greenspan responded, “I’ve been concerned about the 
concentration of income and wealth in this nation...and this [meaning 
the privatization of Social Security], in my judgment, is one way in 
which you can address this particular question.””? Here is a more genuine 
expression of concern from Warren Buffett, perennially the second richest 
person in the world regarding the excessive tax cuts: 


Corporate income taxes in fiscal 2003 accounted for 7.4 percent of 
all federal tax receipts, down from a post-war peak of 32 percent 
in 1952. With one exception (1983), last year’s percentage is the 
lowest recorded since data was first published in 1934....Tax breaks 
for corporations (and their investors, particularly large ones) were 
a major part of the Administration’s 2002 and 2003 initiatives. If 
class warfare is being waged in America, my class is clearly 
winning.” 


Buffett’s figures actually overstate the corporate tax contribution. In 
fact, the Federal Reserve System—the purpose of which is supposed to 
be the public welfare, not profits—paid 16 percent of all corporate income 
taxes in 2002.7? Of those real corporations, many of the largest pay no 
taxes whatsoever. A fair number of these large corporations even pay 
negative taxes. 

One study of 275 profitable Fortune 500 corporations with total U.S. 
profits of $1.1 trillion over the three-year period, 2001 ERE 2003, 
found that 82 of these corporations: 


...paid zero or less in federal income taxes in at least one year 
from 2001 to 2003. Many of them enjoyed multiple no-tax years. In 

` the years they paid no income tax, these companies reported $102 
billion in pretax U.S. profits. But instead of paying $35.6 billion in 
income taxes as the statutory 35 percent corporate tax rate seems 
to require, these companies generated so many excess tax breaks 
that they received outright tax rebate checks from the U.S. 
Treasury, totaling $12.6 billion. These companies’? “negative tax 
rates” meant that they made more after taxes than before taxes in 
those no-tax years. 


Twenty-eight of these companies had a negative tax rate over the 
entire three-year period. The report continues, suggesting that the 
inequities are getting worse year by year: 

In 2003 alone, 46 companies paid zero or less in federal income 

taxes. These 46 companies, almost one out of six of the companies 

in the study, reported U.S. pretax profits in 2003 of $42.6 billion, 

yet received tax rebates totaling $5.4 billion. In 2002, almost as 
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many companies, 42, paid no tax, reporting $43.5 billion in pretax 
profits, but $4.9 billion in tax rebates. From 2001 to 2003, the 
number of no-tax companies jumped from 33 to 46, an increase of 
40 percent.”® 


Putting this erosion of corporate taxes into perspective, the authors 
conclude: 


Corporate taxes paid for more than a quarter of federal outlays in 
the 1950s and a fifth in the 1960s. They began to decline during 
the Nixon administration, yet even by the second half of the 1990s, 
corporate taxes still covered ll percent of the cost of federal 
programs. But in fiscal 2002 and 2003, corporate taxes paid for a 
mere 6 percent of our government’s expenses. 


A follow-up study showed that the erosion of taxes on the state level 
was even more extreme. 

Gaining a perspective on the extent of the effect of cuts in personal 
income taxes may be easier. In 2005, President Bush was campaigning to 
make his tax cuts permanent. If he succeeds, the benefits for the top 1 
percent of the population over the following seventy-five years will 
amount to an estimated $2.9 trillion.*? in other words, the iax cuts for 
this small segment of the population over this period would equal about 
one-quarter of the current annual GDP of the United States. 

The lethal combination of tax cuts for the rich and the growing 
burdens on the poor threaten to annihilate what is left of social mobility. 
In the words of Thomas Piketty, mentioned earlier for his startling work 
on income inequality: 


These new high-income tax cuts, together with all the previous tax 
cuts (including the repeal of the estate tax), will eventually 
contribute to rebuild a class of rentiers in the U.S., whereby a 
small group of wealthy but untalented children controls vast 
segments of the U.S. economy and penniless, talented children 
simply can’t compete....If such a tax policy is maintained, there is 
a decent probability that the U.S. will look like Old Europe prior 
to 1914 in a couple of generations.*° 


I do not mean to imply that the right wing is totally indifferent about 
people not carrying their share of the tax burden. Without betraying a 
trace of irony, a famous Wall Street Journal editorial wailed about “the 
non-taxpaying class,” complaining about the “lucky duckies.”?! 

The lucky duckies in question were those people who were too poor 
to make enough to pay taxes, not the affluent beneficiaries of the right- 
wing revolution. And what a revolution it was! Even if we correct for 
population growth and transfer payments, while ignoring all the reasons 
why the gains of the wealthy may be an understatement, we can safely 
say that the right-wing revolution still represents the largest transfer of 
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wealth and income in the history of the world—far larger than what 
occurred during either the Russian or Chinese revolutions. After all, 
neither China nor China nor Russia had an economy that came anywhere 
near $7 trillion, the amount by which the annual U.S. GDP grew between 
1970 and 2002. 

In terms of wealth, the differences are far more extreme because . 
creating an annual incgme flow requires a much greater level of wealth, 
comparable to the difference between the annual rent of a house and its 
purchase price. Government policies continue to promote an even more 
extreme redistribution of wealth and income to the rich. Most 
economists manage to turn a blind eye or to make an effort to explain 
those policies as necessary to create jobs or to make the economy more 
productive. The short-term victory in capturing virtually all of the growth 
of wealth and income while shedding tax obligations may seem like 
cause for jubilation—at least.within some circles—but this victory may 
turn out to be hallow, even for those at the top of the pyramid. The 
right-wing revolution is ruthlessly pursuing policies that are undermining 
education, health care, and virtually every other public institution that 
supports the economy in an effort to extract more surplus value from 
ordinary people. In the process, the right wing is undermining the very 
foundation of the economy. l 
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Remembering John Kenneth Galbraith 


When my father, Paul Sweezy, died at the end of February 2004, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, or Ken, as he preferred to be called, invited my mother 
to gather her children'and come talk. He told us that the New York Times 
and other newspapers had called to interview him for Paul’s obituary but 
he had declined. He felt bad abour doing so, but he said, their questions 
focused on political differences and that is not what he wanted to say 
about Paul. 

Ken met Paul at Harvard in the 1930s when, as he told us that day, he 
was a young agricultural economist from Canada and Paul was “the golden 
boy” of the economics department. Paul left Harvard after the war and we 
lived in New Hampshire. During the McCarthy years Paul was called be- 
fore the local Un-American Activities Committee run by New Hampshire’s 
“red-hunting” attorney general. Paul was convicted of contempt when he 
refused to speak about anyone but himself. As his case made its way to the 
Supreme Court an FBI agent stood in the woods across the street recording 
the license plates of those who came and went from our house and the 
Galbraiths were among those who came. 

Ken liked to advertise his aversion to humility but he should be remem- 
bered for his generosity and his intense personal loyalty. He joked about 
admiring himself yet he was abundant in his admiration of others. Ken 
once drew me aside at a social event in the 1980s to tell me that Paul was 
a “great man” whose contribution would last. He also had a prodigious 
fondness for Paul Baran and loved to tell stories about their escapades 
together during the Second World War. Ken was a consistent supporter of 
Monthly Review, donating money every year as well as helping out in other 
small ways whenever asked. He stayed in contact with my father right to 
the end of his life. Monthly Reviewhas lost a friend. 

—Martha Sweezy 
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Harder Times 
Undocumented Workers and the U.S. Informal Economy 
RICHARD D. VOGEL 


Many of the informal economies operating in the world today are the 
offspring of globalization and need to be understood as such. The 
economic and social prospects for people engaged in informal 
employment—sometimes referred to as “precarious” and “off-the-books 
employment”—as well as their families and communities, are 
substantially inferior to those associated with formal employment, and 
the current boom of informal economic activity bodes ill for all working 
people. 

Referred to variously as “underground,” “shadow,” “invisible,” and 
“black” (as in “black market”) economies, many informal economies have 
developed around the economic survival activities of workers who have 
been excluded from the formal economy of their nation or region and 
exploited by entrepreneurs willing to take advantage of their desperation. 
Initially considered phenomena of the third world and developing 
nations, informal economies are now expanding rapidly in the free market 
nations of the western world, including the United States. 

Work in the informal economy contrasts sharply with formal 
employment: wages and working conditions are substandard; there are 
no guaranteed minimum or maximum hours of work, paid holidays, or 
vacations; gender, ethnic, and racial discrimination are uncontrolled and 
systematically exploited; no mandatory health or safety regulations 
protect workers from injury or death on the job; and workers are denied 
the traditional benefits of employment in the formal economy: workman’s 
compensation; health, unemployment, and life insurance; and pensions. 
Needless to say, few workers join the informal labor force voluntarily— 
the vast majority are recruited primarily through economic desperation 
unmitigated by even a minimal social safety net. 

Worker participation in the informal economy is a complex 
phenomenon. While immigrant workers play a significant role in the 
informal U.S. economy, native workers also participate. These workers in 
the informal sector include widely divergent groups from professionals 
who do unreported jobs on the side, and craft workers who exchange 


Richard D. Vogel (irvogel@netscape.net) is an independent socialist writer and 
the author of Stolen Birthright: The U.S. Conquest of the Mexican People, http:// 
www.houstonculture. ore /hispanicbonatese: html. 
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work in kind, to marginalized native workers who, because of cutbacks 
in welfare programs, must accept any work they can find. 

The informal sector of the U.S. economy is growing as the working 
population expands and employment opportunities in the formal economy 
do not keep pace. Not only are workers being displaced as companies 
move their operations offshore in search of lower labor costs, but an 
increasing number of U.S. corporate start-ups are overseas ventures. 
These current trends contribute to the exclusion of both new and veteran 
workers from the formal economy. 


Los Angeles: A Definitive Case Study 


Although no comprehensive national studies of the worni U.S. 
economy have been published to date, a study of work in the informal 
economy of the City of Los Angeles by the Economic Roundtable, a 
nonprofit, public policy research organization, offers an in-depth look at 
a local informal economy. The full report, Hopeful. Workers, Marginal 
Jobs: LA’s Off-the-Books Labor Force, is available online at http:// 
www.economicrt.org. Since the recently reported case study of Los 
Angeles’s informal economy presents the most refined estimates of 
informal employment and its impact available for any specific area of the 
country, it deserves special attention. 

Chart 1 provides a detailed study of informal employment. The CPS 
line in chart 1 is based on employment status reported by Current 
Population Survey respondents residing in Los Angeles County. The ES- 
202 line in chart 1, based on California Employment Development 
Department records, is specific to California. It represents all wage and 
salary employment reported by Los Angeles County employers in their 
payroll tax submissions to the state. The gap between the two lines in 
chart 1 can be considered a good indicator of informal economic activity. 

This chart reveals a widening gap between worker and employer 
reported employment signaling an ongoing informalization of the Los 
Angeles County economy that has continued unabated through boom and 
bust for the last eighteen years. 

The most remarkable feature of chart 1 is in the period following the 
economic recession of 2001. The data indicates that as late as 2004 
economic recovery was still out of sight. In spite of that, the informal 
economy held relatively steady during this period while the formal 
economy continued in serious decline. The 2005 data, not included in 
the Economic Roundtable study, indicates a continuation of the same 
trend. The conclusion of the Economic Roundtable researchers, that the 
economic stagnation of southern California that was triggered by the 
recession of 2001 would have been worse without the ameliorating effects 
of the informal economy, appears to be fully warranted. 
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_ Chart 1: Los Angeles County Employment, 1983-2004 
(in thousands of jobs) 
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In addition to documenting the general trends of informal economic 
activity, the Economic Roundtable study also offers credible estimates of 
the actual size of the informal economy in Los Angeles County. These 
researchers calculated low-range, mid-range, and high-range estimates 
for the number of county workers in the informal labor force and, after 
careful consideration, settled on the mid-range estimate of 679,000 
workers in 2004. This number represented a substantial 15 percent of. Los 
Angeles County’s labor force in that same year. 

The Economic Roundtable researchers used this number to determine 
the cost of informal employment to the public social safety net in Los 
Angeles County. Determining that the average annual wage for off-the- 
books jobs was slightly over $12,000 in 2004, they calculated that the 
informal economy produced an $8.1 billion payroll. This unreported and 
untaxed payroll shortchanged the public sector in Los Angeles County by 
the following amounts: 
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¢ $1 billion in Social Security taxes (paid by both employers and 
workers) 

¢ $236 million in Medicare taxes (paid by both employers and workers) 

# $96 million in California State Disability Insurance payments (paid by 
workers) 

$ $220 million in Unemployment Insurance payments (paid by 
employers) 

$ $513 million in Workers Compensation Insurance payments (paid by 
employers) 


These losses added up to over $2 billion in unpaid payroll benefits 


* and insurance that were needed to fund a minimal social safety net for 


‘workers. The payroll tax shortfall is continuing and resistance on the 


part of California taxpayers to underwrite public relief measures has 
resulted in the widespread deterioration of social services for informal 
workers and their families across the state. 

Though the Economic Roundtable study is focused primarily on work 
in the informal economy, researchers point out that- informal workers in 
Los Angeles County spend an estimated $4.1 billion per year that should 
generate $440 million in sales tax revenue. However these workers 
purchase many goods and services from informal retailers and service 
providers who do not collect sales taxes and submit them to the state, 
further eroding support for the public sector. 

The social and political crises of the region are being fueled by the 
fact that the expanding informal economy in southern California is based 
on the widespread -exploitation of undocumented Mexican and Central 


` American workers. This state of affairs has elevated the issue of illegal 


immigration in California (and, of course, the nation) to center stage. 


The Exploitation of Undocumented Workers 


The issue of the exploitation of undocumented workers is Caaanenul 
to understanding the informal economy in Los Angeles. While it is true 
that many native workers and legal immigrants participate in Los 
Angeles’s informal economy, undocumented immigrants represent the 
majority of the off-the-books workers. At the same time, while many 
individuals, both natives and immigrants, participate in both economies, 
these dual roles should not be allowed to obscure the dominant role of 
undocumented immigrant workers in Los Angeles’s informal economy. . 

The Economic Roundtable study substantiates the dominant role of 
undocumented workers in Los Angeles County when it addresses the 
question of how many workers in the informal economy are 
undocumented immigrants and which industries employ them. Based on 
U.S Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) and Census 2000 data, 
the Economic Roundtable estimates that undocumented immigrant 
workers make up 61 percent of the informal labor force in Los Angeles 
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County and 65 percent in the city. Census 2000 data also establishes that 
while there are sizable numbers of Asian and Middle Eastern immigrants 
in California, the vast majority of the immigrants residing and working 
in southern California are from Latin America. 


Chart 2: Estimated Percent of Undocumented Workers, Top 20 
' Industries, Los Angeles County, 2000 
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While the proportion of undocumented workers in the informal 
economy of Los Angeles is truly remarkable, where these workers are 
employed is also surprising. The top twenty industries employing 
undocumented immigrants in Los Angeles County are ranked in chart 2. 
The picture of the informal labor force presented in chart 2 contrasts 
sharply with popular perceptions of immigrant workers that are based on 
glimpses of day laborers soliciting on street corners, domestic workers 
waiting at bus stops, and landscape crews packed into pickup trucks. 
Derived from INS and Census 2000 data, this chart indicates that a wide 
array of industries in Los Angeles County systematically’ exploit 
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undocumented immigrant labor. The Economic Roundtable study reveals 
that, in fact, the majority of the informal workers labor regularly and out 
of public view in factories, mills, restaurants, warehouses, workshops, 
nursing homes, office buildings, and private homes. In actual numbers, 
the ERT researchers estimate that these top twenty industries in Los 
Angeles County alone employ over 180,000 undocumented workers. 

_ Most of these undocumented workers are obviously not casual day 
laborers. The nature of the majority of the jobs listed in chart 2 entails 
stable relationships between employers and workers and requires 
extensive community networks to recruit and support those workers. 

Although the earnings of immigrant workers in the informal economy 
are inferior to that of native workers across the board, they do not 
represent the rock bottom of exploitation—the Economic Roundtable’s 
breakdown of carnings by gender reveals the severity of the super- 
exploitation of undocumented women workers in the Los Angeles 
informal economy. ; 


The Super-Exploitation of Undocumented Immigrant Women 


Since this super-exploitation of undocumented women workers takes 
place almost exclusively out of sight, it all but escapes public attention. 
However, the Economic Roundtable documents significant employment of 
undocumented women workers in the top twenty industries that employ 
the most informal workers. Generally, women tend to work in homes, 
personal service jobs, and light manufacturing, traditionally low-paying 
jobs, while men hold the majority of the jobs in transportation, 
construction, and other relatively higher-paying blue-collar jobs. 

Economic Roundtable researchers highlight the super-exploitation of 
undocumented women workers in the Los Angeles informal economy 
when they compare wages by gender in specific job categories for the 
year 1999. For example, in the category of services to buildings, where 
the gender shares of jobs were exactly equal, men averaged $13,308 while 
women made an average of $6,869 (51 percent of the earnings of men). 
Even in private households, beauty salons, department stores, and health 
care services, jobs clearly dominated by women workers, men were paid 
more. While women held.75 percent of the jobs in these categories, they 
earned only 66 percent of the wages of men doing the same work. 
Overall, the average wage for undocumented women workers in the 
informal economy of Los Angeles County was $7,630 compared to $16,553 
for men. That amounts to only 46 percent of undocumented men’s annual 
earnings. 

The economic basis of Los Angeles’s informal economy can be 
summed up succinctly—undocumented women workers make less than 
one-half (46 percent) of what undocumented men workers make, and the 
average wage of all undocumented workers is less than one-half (41 
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percent) that of native workers in the same job categories in the formal 
economy. Even these glaring inequalities underestimate the super- 
exploitation of informal laborers because they do not account for the 
other employment benefits that workers in the formal economy receive, 
which range from 27 to 30 percent of their total employment 
compensation. i 

The Economic Roundtable study indicates that the informal sector of 
the Los Angeles economy, which depends on the exploitation of 
undocumented workers, has become an integral part of the area’s 
economy. The implications of this extraordinary case study clearly 
suggest that the trends of the national informal economy deserve careful 
reconsideration. 


National Trends 


Clearly the informal economies of Los Angeles and Los Angeles 
County are unique. The proximity of southern California to Mexico and 
the ready access to Mexican and Central American labor have historically 
shaped the economy, social structure, and culture.of the area. The fact 
that Los Angeles remains the primary destination of Mexican immigrants, 
both legal and undocumented, is a matter of public record. 

Chart 3 is based on the important Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) Office of Policy and Planning study, Estimates of the 
Unauthorized Immigrant Population Resident in the United States: 1990- 
2000, (http://uscis.gov). The INS statistics verify the concentration of 
undocumented immigrants in California but also reveal that Texas, New 
York, and Illinois (primarily New York City and Chicago) have 
considerable concentrations. All of these areas also have sizable 
established informal economies. ` 

The big surprises in the INS study are the recent trends of worker 
immigration from Mexico and Central America to other destinations in 
the United States. These national trends are recorded in chart 4, based 
on the same INS study as chart 3. This shows that six of the top ten 
states that experienced the highest growth rate of undocumented 
immigrants during the last decade of the twentieth century are in the 
southeastern United States with three states in mid-America not far 
behind. The phenomenal increase in immigration to the southeast is to 
the booming metropolitan areas where new construction and service- 
oriented businesses have created a huge demand for low-cost labor. 
During the period 1990-2000, the number of undocumented immigrants 
doubled from 3.5 to 7 million for the United States overall. Current 
estimates indicate that those immigration trends have accelerated and 
the nation’s total is now between 11.5 and 12 million (http:// 
www.pewhispanic.org). 
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Chart 3: Estimated Percent of Total Undocumented Immigrants, Top Ten 
States, 2000 
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The present patterns of illegal undocumented worker immigration in 
the United States signal a rapid expansion of the national informal 
economy. The practice of basing the informal economy on the exploitation 
of undocumented workers, well established in “California and Texas, is 
rapidly spreading across the nation. The Pew Hispanic Center estimates 
that in March 2005, 7.2 million of the 12 million. undocumented 
immigrants in the United States were working, making up about 4.9 


percent of the total work ‘force. Applying the same correction factor to 


this Pew assessment that the Economic Roundtable researchers applied 
to employment data in the Current Population Survey for L.A. County, to 
estimate total employment in the local informal economy, suggests that 
8-10 percent of all workers might be employed in the informal economy 
nationwide . 

This emerging informal economy signals perennial hard times for the 
undocumented workers and a continuing war of attrition against the 
U.S. working class at large. 


Harder Times, U.S. Style 


Global economic theory discusses informal economies in terms of 
“restructuring.” This neoclassical and neoliberal theory maintains that all 
the workers of the world are competing with each other in a zero-sum 
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Chart 4: Percent Change in Undocumented Immigrants, Top 10 States 
and U.S. Total, 1990-2000 
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game. Informal economies arise when the workers in one economic region 
of the world lose out to the workers in another region and the formal 
economy of the loser region contracts or collapses. According to this 
theory, informal economies arise to fill the resulting economic vacuum, 
- and the mechanism of the free market will determine the outcome. 

Neoliberal economists argue that displaced immigrant workers, 
primarily from Mexico and Central America, migrate to the United States 
and compete with native workers for scarce jobs in a post-industrial 
economy, as dictated by the “invisible hand” of the “free market.” The 
ideological cover story for public consumption, meanwhile, is that 
immigrant workers take the jobs that native workers refuse. 

But it is political economics, not free markets, that shape global, 
national, and local economies. The movement of industrial and service . 
production offshore to take advantage of cheap labor requires the 
compliance,. or outright cooperation, of both home and foreign 
governments and is therefore a quintessentially political act. Also 
political is the widespread subversion of immigration and labor law for 
the sake of profits. These political machinations—not some mythical 
“invisible hand”—are the engines of the informal economy in the United 
States. 

The burgeoning informal economy in the United States is introducing 
new elements into familiar historical patterns of exploitation. While the ! 
U.S. economy has traditionally been fueled by immigrant labor, the 
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current dependence on undocumented labor is unprecedented. Although 
the masses of Western and Eastern Europeans who immigrated to do 
- America’s dirty work in the past were rewarded with citizenship for 
their sacrifices, there is no indication that the current Mexican and 
Central American workers can expect the same. Naturalization is not 
part of the deal. Dirty and poorly paid work in the contemporary informal 
economy is not an initiation into the mainstream U.S. working class. 
The current wave of undocumented immigrants who work in the informal 
economy today are more likely than not to stay in the informal U.S. 
p economy —as long as they are needed. 

The U.S economy is indebted to undocumented immigrant workers, 
‘but there is no indication that the debt is going to be paid. The 
proposed “guest worker” programs currently being debated in Congress 
are nothing more.than reruns of the Bracero Program that lasted from 
1942 to 1964, and the debts owed to workers from that program are still 
outstanding. The contemporary strategy is to use Mexican and Central 
American workers displaced hy NAFTA as long as possible. If, or when, 
they are no longer needed, they can be repatriated. It happened to their 
compatriots who were uprooted from their homes and communities and 
driven across the border at the onset of the Great Depression and again 

* during the paramilitary repatriation campaign designated “Operation 
Wetback” in the recession that followed the Second World War. 

The current boom in the informal economy bodes no better for native 
workers in both the informal and formal sectors of the U.S. economy. 
Real wages, benefits, and standards of living continue to decline for all 
workers and the labor movement is stalled. Realizing the American 
Dream through hard work in a promising job issS3seming_a remote 
possibility rather than an accessible opportunity. And there’s nothing like 
the naked specter of wage slavery in the informal economy and the 

x ghettoization of the poor to keep the expectations of all workers in 
check. The revolution of rising expectations that gripped workers and 
minorities in the 1960s has been overshadowed by the prospect o 
pauperization. 

Until the labor movement develops the solidarity necessary to 
confront the current assault of capitalism, the expanding informal 
economies of the world will continue to impoverish the lives of all 
working people. The call to all workers of the world to unite has never 
been more urgent than it is today. 


A 

Correction: In John Bellamy Foster’s “A Warning to Africa” in the 

June issue Ivo H. Daalder was mistakenly referred:to several times as Ivo 
H. Daadler. 
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As the twentieth century started, indeed at almost exactly the same 
moment that W. E. B. Du Bois predicted that the “color line” would be 
its great divide, Eugene Victor Debs announced that the socialist 
movement that he led in the United States could and should offer > 
“nothing special” to African Americans. “The class struggle,” Debs 
added, “is colorless.” As the century unfolded, the white Marxist left, 
schooled by struggles for colonial freedom and by the self-activity of 
people of color in the centers of empire, increasingly saw the wisdom of 
Du Bois’s insight and tried hard to consider how knowledge of the color 
line could illuminate, energize, and express class struggles. We would 
increasingly turn to other passages from Debs, including one expressing 
a historical insight that he could already articulate in the early twentieth 
century but that his colorblindness kept him from acting upon: “That the 
white heel is still on the black neck is simply proof that the world is 4 
not yet civilized. The history of the Negro in the United States is a — 
history of crime without a parallel.” 

-As the twenty-first century starts, the idea of a colorless struggle for 
human progress is unfortunately back with a vengeance. Such is of course 
the case on the right in the United States, where what the legal scholar 
Neil Gotanda and others have called “colorblind racism” has underpinned 
attacks on affirmative action and even on the collection of the race-based 
statistics necessary to show patterns of discrimination. The high- ` 
sounding, ostensibly freedom-loving names given to such well-funded 
campaigns—“civil rights initiatives” to undermine affirmative action and 
“racial privacy acts” to do in the amassing of basic knowledge regarding 
the impact of race—have contributed mightily to attempts to recapture 
the moral high ground by those contending that a society in which white 
family wealth is about ten times that of black family wealth is 
nonetheless a colorblind one. 

Nor are such instances confined to the United States. With the blood 
scarcely dry from white Australian riots against Arab beachgoers, that 
country’s neoliberal leadér John Howard reacted to press headlines 
screaming “Race Hate” and “Race War” by loudly proclaiming that he 
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heads a colorblind society. When the French interior minister Nicolas 
Sarkozy, leader of the ruling party there and leading candidate to replace 
Jacques Chirac as president, recently suffered criticism on race issues, he 
quickly planned a trip to Martinique to emphasize how little race 
allegedly matters in the French colonial world. Sarkozy stood out as 
especially harsh in his response to the rebellions of Islamic youth in 
France against police violence. He failed to join the president and prime 
minister in belatedly distancing themselves from a recently passed law 
requiring that French textbooks “recognize in particular the positive role 
of the French presence overseas, notably in North Africa.” But an escape 
to colorblindness still seemed possible. 

Yet, Sarkozy was so thoroughly not welcomed by Martinique’s great 
politician, poet, and theorist of liberation, Aimé Césaire, and others that 
the publicity stunt had to be canceled. Nonetheless, within France the 
pernicious role of long-established “colorblindness” operates so strongly 
that Sarkozy can remain a top presidential contender.. The legislative left 
did not originally raise any serious protest against passage of the pro- 
colonialist textbook legislation, and the nation adheres to the same basic 
no-counting-by-race policies that racial privacy acts seek to establish in 
the United States. Ironically, Sarkozy himself has recently.called for 
limited “discrimination positive,” (affirmative action), as a carrot 
operating in tandem with deportations and immigration restriction to 
quell rebellions in France. But to put any “positive” measures into 
practice remains a problem. As The Economist recently put it, the French 
minister for equality remains practically alone at the top of the 
government in advocating finding a way even to “measure the presence of 
the children of immigration” in political structures, the bureaucracy, and 
the labor force. 


Against Race But Not for Class: Raceless Liberalism & Social 
Theory 


What is distressingly new is the extent to which indictments of 
antiracism, and even attacks on the use of race as a concept, come now 
from liberalism and from the left. Electorally, of course, one hallmark of 
efforts by the Democratic Leadership Council to move the Democratic 
Party still further to the right has been an attempt to distance the party 
from concrete appeals to, and identification with, people of color. Thus 
the constituencies most aware of both race and class inequities are 
marginalized in the name of appeals for “universal” programs. Meanwhile 
actually existing universal social programs, such as “welfare-as-we-know- 
it,” have been subjected to withering (and anything but colorblind) 
bipartisan attacks. The left was capable a decade ago of dissecting such 
a shell game, most trenchantly in Stephen Steinberg’s 1994 New Politics 
article on the “liberal retreat from race,” and in what will presumably be 
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Christopher Hitchens’s last serious book, his 1999 dismantling of 
Clintonism, No One Left to Lie To. 

At a time when no real political alternatives are offered by Democratic 
candidates who confine their tepid appeals for racial justice to the King 
holiday and to talks in black churches, the intellecutual left also seems 
to be abandoning race. Thus the brilliance of Paul Gilroy is turned to 
writing Against Race, and Antonia Darder joins Rodolfo D. Torres in 
producing the triumphal After Race. Orlando Patterson holds forth under 
the title “Race Over,” while Loic Wacquant and the late activist/ 
sociologist Pierre Bourdieu brand analysis of race as an axis of inequality 
in Brazil as a pernicious export from a United States social science 
establishment that is as “cunning” as it is “imperialist.” 

These works are much more, and“in some ways much less, than a 
return to Debs’s “colorless” ideas. They lack the same focus on, and 
confidence in, socialist transformation and are often in dialogue less 
with class struggle than with cultural studies ideas about the importance 
of “hybridity” and the picfalls of “essentialism.” In the best known cases 
they do not specifically try to recenter class by removing a fixation on 
race. When they do make such an attempt at class analysis, as in the 
work of Adolph Reed Jr., they cannot yet deliver results. On the whole 
they reflect the ways that increases in immigration, intermarriage, and 
cross-racial adoptions have destabilized discussions of race-as-usual. 
Ironically the very success, largely under United Nations and 
nongovernmental organization auspices, of organizing around race globally 
has also laid bare the stark differences in national patterns of racialized 
inequality and the blurred borders between racial, religious, language, 
and national oppressions. 

But while retreats from race are at least understandable in part in 
view of the difficult and changing political tasks that we face, they are in 
their most sweeping forms no more an answer when they come from the 
left than when they come from the right and center. The context in 
which they emerge, the stature of voices contributing to them, and the 
ways that they fit into various tempting electoral shortcuts informing left 
strategies, nonetheless demand that they be taken seriously. To do so 
requires us to look at the varieties of left critiques of race thinking, with 
the goal being not so much to show their incompatibility with each 
other than to identify various changes and threats to which they 
inadequately respond. The most celebrated advocates of “race is over” 
and “against race” positions—Gilroy, Patterson, and Bourdieu and 
Wacquant—do not directly raise the issues of race and class central to 
this article, but their influence and arguments must be at least briefly 
discussed if we are to situate and critique the more explicitly class 
‘conscious writings of Darder, Torres and Reed. 

Gilroy’s Against Race begins with an extraordinarily dense and 
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challenging discussion of the connections between the very idea of “race” 
and what Gilroy terms “raciology,” the nexus of murderous practice, 
policy, and science born out of seeing race. Race, Gilroy holds, is a 
“relatively recent and absolutely modern invention” and its’ scientific 
credentialing cannot be considered apart from its bloody implication in 
“evil, brutality and terror.” In a new world ostensibly beyond white 
supremacist science, and one in which black bodies are marketed as 
desirable and even superhuman rather than only as degraded, Gilroy sees 
both new dangers ahd the possibility for a “novel and ambitious 
abolitionist project,” this time doing away with race itself. “Renouncing 
‘race’” becomes not only the key to “bringfing] political culture back to 
life” but also the only proper “ethical” response for confronting the 
wrongs done under the banners of raciology. Acknowledging that for 
“many racialized populations, ‘race’ and the hard-won, oppositional. 
identities it supports are not to be lightly or prematurely given up,” 
Gilroy proposes a long campaign designed to show that “action against 
racial hierarchies can proceed mare effecrively when it has been purged - 
of any lingering respect for the idea of ‘race.”” In the book’s early stages, © 
a critique of racist science and a recognition of the need to add up the 
costs of ignoring gender and class divisions by some black nationalist 
movements seem to have Gilroy rejecting race but endorsing a more 
mature antiracism. 

- But by the book’s end, despite asides suggesting that he will not too 
harshly judge those who hesitate to abandon the politics of antiracist 
solidarity in favor of a “heterocultural, postanthropological, and 
cosmopolitan yet-to-come,” Gilroy has undercut much of the grounds of 
antiracism. Declaring the very “mood” of projects attacking white 
supremacy to be hopelessly passé as we leave Du Bois’s “century of the 
color line behind,” he also strongly dissents from any firm connection of 
racism to power or to white supremacy. Against Race poses the choice in 
approaches as one between an outmoded concern for “Africa’s antiquity” 
and an appropriate commitment to “our planet’s future.” Gilroy writes, 
“To be against racism, against white supremacism, was once to be 
bonded to the future. This no longer seems to be the case.” The 
monumental but incomplete and fragile achievements of black 
internationalism, so searchingly explored in their contradictions in Gerald 
Horne’s recent Race War, are reduced. to scattered instances of 
precocious appreciation for the “planetary.” The utopian dimensions that 
Robin D. G. Kelley shows to be essential to struggles against white 
supremacy and capitalism become for Gilroy moments to be captured by 
reading history against the grain, and through a lens that can reduce 
Frantz Fanon to “that prototypical black-European” noteworthy in large 
measure for his “indiscreetly anti-Marxist spirit.” 

Like Gilroy, the sometimes-on-the-left Harvard sociologist Orlando 
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Patterson explicitly pronounces Du Bois’s remarks on the color line to be 
well past their sell-by date. “Race Over,” was the headline for Patterson’s 
projections in The New Republic in 2000. The article begins from the 
premise that Du Bois may have been “half-right” regarding the color line 
in the twentieth century, but Patterson insists that any attempt to 
continue to apply Du Bois’s formulation would be “altogether wrong.” 
For Patterson the problems with twenty-first-century race thinking are 
less political and ethical than they are simply demographic, a view 
scarcely different from the endless accounts in the mainstream press 
predicting that the United States will become a white-minority nation in 
the not-too-distant future. By 2050, the United States “will have 
problems aplenty [but] no racial problem whatsoever,” Patterson tells his 
readers. By then, “the social virus of race will have gone the way of 
smallpox.” This retreat from race will allegedly fall into regional patterns, 
the details of which call the predictions of racelessness somewhat into 
question. On the West Coast, “cultural and somatic mixing” will produce 
a population mainly “Eurasian but with a growing Latin element.” In the 
Northeast and Midwest, deindustrialized zones of misery will contain 
the white, African American, and Latino poor, bound together by “social 
resentment” and a “lumpen-proletarian hip-hop culture,” and isolated 
from the gated communities of the prosperous. In the Southeast, the 
“Old Confederacy” race divisions will continue—“race over” does not in 
fact apply there—but- somehow this will make no difference in the 
national picture. 

At almost every turn the raceless predictions coexist for Patterson 
with appeals to old-style raciology. “Murderous racial gang fights” 
remain a fact of 2050 life, and new technologies to change race are 
deployed. But an even more glaring contradiction obtrudes when 
Patterson adds other set of prognostications in-a New York Times article, 
now distancing himself from the view of demographers that whites will 
become a minority in the United States in the twenty-first century. 
Arguing that “nearly half of the Hispanic population is white in every 
social sense,” Patterson forecasts that “the non-Hispanic white population 
will...possibly even grow as a portion of the population.” Patterson may 
be right that children of marriages between a non-Hispanic white and a 
Hispanic will identify as (and be identified as) “white,” but the jarring 
contrast between the two articles suggests just how slapdash the race-is- 
over position remains. Race disappears and whiteness reigns. 

Wacquant and Bourdiew’s “On the Cunning of Imperialist Reason,” 
published in Theory, Culture and Society in 1999, best shows how 
appreciation for the ways in which racial oppression differs across 
national boundaries can fuel an argument for jettisoning, or at least 
quarantining, the use of race in socia] theory and political strategy. The 
article foregrounds with surprising stridency Karl Marx’s argument that 
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_the ruling ideas of an age are produced by those who dominate. 


However, the authors put Marx’s insight into the service of an attack on 
the discussions of racial inequality that have recently led to adoption of 
forms of affirmative action in Brazil. They argue that new attention to 
race in that country is a result of elite ideas shipped south from the 
United States. Wacquant and Bourdieu pinpoint the “cultural 
imperialism” of U.S. scholars as the source of attempts to flatten varied 
regimes of race and class oppression, flattening they see as producing a 
misreading both of history and of current political póssibilities. Focusing 
on the case of Brazil, Bourdieu and Wacquant contend that U.S.-inspired, 
U.S.-funded, and U.S.-produced research works to impose a “rigid black/ 
white social division,” offering the rest of the world a “poisonous” 
export. Such imperialism insinuates itself, in Bourdieu and Wacquant’s 
view, despite the fact that its arguments are “contrary to the image 
Brazilians have of their own nation.” It does so by trading on a.perverse 
and unspecified combination of antiracist rhetoric and neoliberal 
financing for scholarship. - 

However, a number of acute responses, especially from the 
Brazilianists Michael Hanchard and John French, have criticized Bourdieu 
and Wacquant’s: contention that race is somehow a peculiarly U.S. 
concept, one that would have to be exported because it could not be 
home-grown in Brazil. The critical. responses show that in neither the. 
United States nor Brazil is race regularly deployed, as Bourdieu and 
Wacquant charge, for purposes of accusation rather than analysis, and 
that what they call the “neutralization of historical context” is a charge 
that might be turned back on their own reductive understanding of 
Brazil. Most importantly, the critics show that the scholars accused of 
spreading “imperialist reason” and rigid caricatures of the Brazilian social 
system actually continue a long line of argument within Brazil which 
recognizes that the historical context of displacement of indigenous 
people, empires, slave-trading, and slavery produced very different, but . 
not incomparable, racial systems in Brazil and in the United States. 
When Hanchard draws on the work of cultural theorists Robert Stam 
and Ella Shohat to show that the analysis produced by Wacquant and 
Bourdieu is not without its own universalistic views of race (and 
presumed colorblindness), founded in French imperialism, the argument 
that we need a fuller and more complex discussion of race and empire 
rather than an end to debate is squarely put on the table. 


Does Moving Away from Race Move Us Toward Class? 


The very first words in Darder and Torres’s After Race attempt to 
improve on Du Bois’s “dictum” regarding the color line: “We echo his 
statement but with a radical twist. The problem of the twenty-first 
century is the problem of ‘race’—~an ideology that has served well to 
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obscure and disguise class interests behind the smokescreens of 
multiculturalism, diversity, difference, and more recently, whiteness.” 
After Race centrally holds that race is a biological myth at long last 
invalidated by science, but now dangerously recreated because scholars 
persist in using the term. Such scholars thereby decisively aid the rise of 
culturally-based neoracisms and even the recrudescence of biological 
racism. On this view, the “idea of race” itself, not capitalism, is 
somehow the “lynchpin of racism.” 

Like the early sections of Gilroy’s Against Race, the work of Darder 
and Torres holds out the hope that retreating from the invocation of race 
will actually empower a more effective struggle against racialized 
hierarchies. Indeed they approve of Barbara Fields’s uncharitable 
contention that “liberal, leftist, or progressive” writers dwell on the 
“homier and more tractable notion” of race to avoid being “unsettled” by 
talking about racism. However, as in Gilroy’s case, the emphasis on 
racism is not sustained, and neither race nor racism function as what he 
calls “categories of analysis’—that is, they cannot be the reasons for 
people acting as they do, but must themselves be explained. 

Insofar as Fields, Darder, Torres, and others contend that inattention 
to class distorts inquiry into all inequalities in the United States, they 
are exactly right. However, the strategy of banking on the retreat from 
race to solve that problem is a highly dubious one. It leads to an 
extremely embattled tone and to ignoring the most exciting work 
building on materialist insights. From Cheryl Harris’s brilliant studies of 
whiteness as property, to Eduardo Bonilla-Silva’s research on racial 
systems, to somewhat older South African scholarship on racial 
capitalism, to Lisa Lowe’s important observations on race, universality, 
and labor at the start of Immigrant Acts, much work seeks to revive the 
class question by bringing racism and class together more systematically. 
But you would not know it from After Race. 

Indeed at critical junctures, the book is so eager to be against race 
that it departs dramatically from historical materialism and thus cannot 
be effective for understanding class. Darder and Torres praise the liberal 
sociologist William Julius Wilson, for example, for supposedly 
demonstrating that “the significance of class has increased and is now 
far more salient than ‘race’ in determining the life chances of African 
Americans.” This either/or, class-not-race, position leads After Race to 
ignore the devastating counterarguments that Melvin Oliver, Thomas 
Shapiro, and others have made to Wilson’s work and to subordinate to 
an endnote their own appreciation of the fact that Wilson’s work is 
about as distant from Marxism as is possible. That endnote. promises a 
different approach, focusing “with specificity [on] the dialectic between 
the means of production and the process of racialization,” but so far 
Darder and Torres have not produced anything like such an analysis. 
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Indeed After Race emphasizes theological matters, not slavery, settler 
colonialism, and the primitive accumulation of capital, in accounting for 
the origins of racialized groups. Such a view is very much consonant 
with the book’s emphasis on plural “racisms”—including the tendency to 
“inferiorize” whites—and its marginalization of any systematic discussion 
of white supremacy. 

This same inattention to white supremacy makes it almost impossible 
for After Race to contribute to pressing discussions of how to build 
Latino-black working-class unity. The book’s puzzling title—clearly race 
was no more “real” in 1670 than in 2004—makes sense in terms of the 
book’s structure, one that culminates in chapters on Asian American and 
Latino experiences and emphasizes that the “browning of America” will 
shake old certainties regarding racism. The danger here lies in making 
the possibility of abandoning race contingent on the fact that the Latino 
population has exceeded that of African Americans. This would leave us 
passing out of a period of a relatively unproductive period of political 
mobilization based on race, during which blacks predominated, and into 
a promising raceless one in which Latinos do. But there is then no 
sustained analysis of African Americans, of African American studies, or 
of the tradition of black Marxism, as would seem to be necessary to 
calibrate such an argument. Moreover, that African Americans can 
practice “racism” is a consistent refrain of the study, which persistently 
lays all manner of mischief at the door of the civil rights and the Black 
Power movements. The former movement, we learn, emphasized a 
“liberal, rights-centered political agenda [that] undermined the 
development of a coherent working class movement in the United 
States.” Here the reflexive move away from seeing racism as having 
critical explanatory weight lets white supremacist trade unionism off the 
hook and leads to the missing of the centrality of jobs, union organizing, 
welfare rights, poor people’s campaigns, and point-of-production 
organizing—of class—to the civil rights and Black Power movements. 
Missing class, it becomes possible to charge that Black Power narrowly 
“seiz[ed] the moment in the name of antiracism and ‘black autonomy,” 
and that it somehow shut off debate over the consequences of using “the 
language of ‘race’ to do battle with racism.” At its worst this line of 
argument allows Darder and Torres to loosely link a Black Power 
movement animated by anticolonialism and anticapitalism to the Nation 
of Islam’s extravagant pronouncements on “white devils.” 

While Darder and Torres allow that “racism” is still a problem worth 
addressing, the recent writings of the radical political scientist Adolph 
Reed Jr. are done even with that. Sounding more like the “colorless” 
Debs than any major left commentator on race and class in recent 
memory, he argues, “Exposing racism [is] the political equivalent of an 
appendix: a useless vestige of an earlier evolutionary moment that’s 
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usually innocuous but can flare up and become harmful.” Reed’s two 
late-2005 articles, “Class-ifying the Hurricane” and “The Real Divide,” 
are the signature pieces of the left retreat from race. They appear in 
relatively popular left/liberal venues, The Nation and The Progressive 
respectively, and represent attempts by a prominent activist in the 
movement to build a labor party in the United States to speak broadly 
and frankly. Moreover, Reed’s scholarship had offered significant 
opposition to liberalism’s retreat from race during the Clinton era, 
especially in his collection Without Justice for All. 

“Class-ifying the Hurricane” appeared while the horrific impact of 
Katrina in Reed’s former hometown of New Orleans was fresh in readers’ 
minds, just after many had noted the racist reporting that contrasted 
black “looters” with white survivors shown doing precisely the same 
foraging. It noted “manifest racial disparities in vulnerability, treatment, 
and outcome” of the experience of natural disaster. And then it turned 
on a dime to excoriate the “abstract, moralizing patter about how and 
whether race matters.” Even so, in this first of his two paired essays 
Reed’s retreat from race could be read as simply a strategic one. “For 
roughly a generation it seemed responsible to expect that defining 
inequalities in racial terms would provide some remedial response from 
the federal government,” he wrote. “But for some time race’s force in 
national politics has been as a vehicle for reassuring whites that that 
‘public’ equals some combination of ‘black,’ ‘poor,’ and ‘loser.’” Katrina 
lay bare both race and class injustices, but in part because of the growing 
strength of racism, an effective response to it would have to be strictly 
“class-ified,” according to Reed. 

“The Real Divide” repeated, expanded, and made more bitter the 
arguments in The Nation article. Reed did continue to mention, in a 
labored construction, that he was “not claiming that systemic inequalities 
in the United States are not significantly racialized.” Indeed “any sane or 
honest person” would have to acknowledge the overwhelming evidence of 
“racial disparities {that] largely emerge from a history of discrimination 
and racial injustice.” Nonetheless, Reed followed up these generalizations 
by categorically declaring that “as a political strategy exposing racism is 
wrongheaded and at best an utter waste of time.” The focus on racism is 
for Reed a dodge designed to make “upper status liberals” feel morally 
superior as they vote for the deeply compromised Democratic Party and 
ignore the “real divide” of class. In one of the few bits of the article 
offering ostensible, if incredibly narrow and misguided, class analysis, 
exposing racism is said to serve “the material interests of those who 
would be race relations technicians.” As in “Classi-fying the Hurricane” 
the arguments are partly that racism, being “too imprecise” and too 
abstract, lacks power as an analytical tool. However, the point Reed 
develops more is that among whites the very “discussion of race” 
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reinforces “the idea that cutting public spending is justifiably aimed at 
weaning a lazy black underclass off the dole.” The “racism charge,” on 
this view, is easily defeated by Republican appeals to “scurrilous racial 
stereotypes” and therefore should be jettisoned. 

Gilroy’s Against Race at least acknowledges that a call for giving up 
on race-based traditions of struggle asks a lot of social movements 
rooted in communities of color. In law, for example, exposing racism is 
often the sole strategy available to protect, after a fashion, the rights of 
many of the poorest workers in the United States. Reed’s view that elite 
liberalism is the source of movements to expose and combat racism—a 


view much facilitated by his outspoken dismissal of the reparations 
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movement—forestalls consideration of the dynamics of concrete struggles 
around race and class, leaving the call for a retreat from race itself as 
something of an abstraction. 

Fortunately there is no reason to decide whether to organize and tu 
analyze around either racism or class oppression, one to the exclusion of 
the other. The case of New Orleans, which moved Reed to present us 
with such a choice, offers good examples of why we should reject it. 
Compare, for example, Reed’s thumbs up/thumbs down approach to race 
and class with the left activist and writer Mike Davis’s accounts of post- 
Katrina New Orleans. Davis raised a series of questions three months. 
into the rebuilding process in New Orleans and pertectly captured the 
continuing color line and more: 


Why is there so much high-level talk about abandoning the Ninth 
Ward as uninhabitable when no one is proposing to turn equally 
inundated Lakeview back into a swamp? Is it because Lakeview is 

a wealthy white community? And/or is it because the 30,000 

reliably Democratic Black votes in the Ninth Ward hold the balance 

of power in Louisiana politics? ` 

To what extent, Davis wondered, did “ethnic cleansing” and 
rebuilding. coincide? Davis’s accounts have also been especially acute on 
the ways in which elites, including the black political elite in New 
Orleans, have played on, and indeed created, black-Latino tensions 
during the rebuilding process. How are we to conceptualize these 
tensions, and to struggle to overcome them, without discussing both 
race and class, as well as white supremacy? 

In recent antiwar demonstrations the most fascinating sign has read: 
“No Iraqi has ever left me to die on a roof.” Its words recall haunting 
post-Katrina images and also bring to mind the celebrated antiwar 
dictum attributed to Muhammad Ali: “No Vietnamese ever called me 
‘nigger.’” The latter line was perhaps the quintessential late twentieth- 
century example of Du Bois’s insight, ignored by U.S.-centered readings 
of his words in The Souls of Black Folk, regarding how the color line in 
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the United States existed in systems of racialized global inequality. We 
should allow that the twenty-first-century “No Iraqi” sign’s variant of the 
earlier slogan is considerably more complex and expansive. Poor whites, , 
and indeed the large numbers of Vietnamese resettled in the gulf region 
and abandoned in Katrina’s considerable wake, could conceivably march 
under the “No Iraqi” sign. In that sense the sign, and the reality of New 
Orleans, speak powerfully to the most profound insight in Reed’s recent 
work, namely that poor, mostly black, New Orleanians suffer from a 
plight that is “a more extreme version of the precarious position of 
millions of Americans today, as more and more lose health care, 
bankruptcy protection, secure employment, affordable housing, civil ¥ 
liberties, and access to education.” To combat such misery will require 
race and class analysis, as well as antiracist and anticapitalist 
organization. 

As Reed’s articles appeared, the New York Times ran an article titled 
“For Blacks, A Dream in Decline.” It revealed that after a 1980s peak in 
which one black worker in four was a union member, the figure today 
approaches one is seven. In the last year, African American workers 
accounted for a whopping 55 percent of the drop in union membership by 
304,000 nationally, although they represent just one unionized worker in 
six. The Times article quoted William Julius Wilson himself as urgently 
calling on the unions to address the issue. “They havert done so yet,” 
he lamented. Union leaders, according to the article, “resist viewing 
what is happening in racial terms.” One prominent labor leader quoted 
on the decline of black membership sounded for all of the world like 
Eugene V. Debs: “We see it as a class issue rather than a race issue.” It 
is both, and the retreat from race and class will get us ‘closer to 
addressing neither. 
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debates surrounding it may be found in volumes 16 and 17 of the journal 
Theory, Culture and Society, dating from 1999 and 2000, respectively. See also 
Mark Alan Healey, “Powers of Misrecognition: Bourdieu and Wacquant on Race 
in Brazil,” Neplantla: Views from the South, 4 (2003): 391-400, and Robert 
Stam & Ella Shohat, “Variations on an Anti-American Theme,” CR: The New 
Centennial Review 5 (2005): 141-78. For the Patterson articles cited, see “Race 
Over,” The New Republic 222 (January 10, 2000) and “Race by the Numbers,” 
New York Times (May 8, 2001). Reed’s “Class-ifying the Hurricane” appears in 
the October 3, 2005 issue of The Nation and his “The Real Divide” is featured 
in the November 2005 issue of The Progressive. 
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Hurricane Katrina 
The Race and Class. Debate — 
KRISTEN LAVELLE & JOE FEAGIN. 


Following Hurricane Katrina, many people sought to answer, the 
question of whether its-social‘effects:and: the government response to the 


country’s biggest natural disaster had more to do with race.or with 


class. Media images- broadcast‘ from the Big'Easy showed nearly all those 


left behind to suffer-and’ die were black Americatis—it looked like race. 


However, those: families most able to afford homes in safer flood- 
protected areas and that had resources: to'evacuate easily suffered much 
less than poorer families, which: seemed to:-make it more a.class issue. 
There was no denying that those leftbehind were mostly poor and black. 
As: public debate: escalated amidst increasing allegations .of lawlessness 
among the evacuees, white and conservative Americans vehemently fought 
the idea that racism had. caused the extreme ‘Tevels’ Of Black. 
_ Much public and progressive discourse’ sought to conus: to the 
“race or class” question: Some arguing’ the debate’s.class’side assertéd ° 
that what became apparent, in Katrina’s aftermath was. basically a class 
dynamic: “Sure: they're black, but the reason they didn’t get out in time 
is because. they?re: poor, not skin color.” Political scientist Adolph: Reed 
Jr. argued that: for liberals to blame-racism for the Katrina’ disaster. was 
a terrible political strategy. Although acknowledging discrimination 
historically, Reed asserted that those citing contemporary’ racism:do so 
to feel righteous. Because: the current government is not. moved” by 
accusations of racism, addressing the response to Katrina as a race issue 
is useless.’ Others, like Michael Dyson, said that the argument: for ‘class 
over, race was used by many only. to deflect attentiom away from race:and 
thus discourage a deeper discussion about the: ways- race’ and’ ‘class 
intertwine. 

To represent’ well the structure of New Orleans, or any sean area, 
one must look at the development of race: and class ‘there from past to 
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present. We argue that race and class have always been used as tools by 
the white elite and have usually been supported by the white citizenry, 
first and foremost, to maintain white supremacy and white privilege. We 
view race and class as inextricably intertwined categories because of this 
country’s centuries of racial oppression.’ The reason the Katrina disaster 
seemed like a race issue was because it was. The reason it seemed like a 
class issue was because it was. In reality, race and class are deeply 
intertwined in New Orleans primarily because of a long history of well- 
institutionalized racism. | 

In a nationally-televised address from post-Katrina New Orleans, even 
President George W. Bush admitted that “deep, persistent poverty” inw 
the area “has roots in a history. of racial discrimination, which cut off 
generations from the opportunity of America” and acknowledged a “duty 
to confront this poverty with bold action.” Although Bush administration 
policies have not shown a commitment to ameliorate discrimina.‘on, 
Bush’s comment was here on target. To illustrate this, we now discuss 
the historical structuring of New Orleans around race and class from the 
antebellum city of slavery to the contemporary city hard hit by Katrina. 


Slave Trade and Slave Labor 


One central historical question is: Why are there so many African 
Americans in southern Louisiana? The clear answer is that in the late 
1700s and early 1800s many powerful white slaveholders, including the 
brutal slaveholding President Andrew Jackson, intentionally sought to - 
make the Gulf Coast a major region for profitable slave plantations. The 
descendants of those enslaved African Americans forced to move to the 
Gulf Coast by powerful white oppressors are many of those who bore the 
brunt of Hurricane Katrina. Race was the characteristic chosen by whites 
to differentiate the labor that has brought great wealth to whites in the 
eae slavery times, to the legal segregation era, to the present. 

y. | an | 
Sugar plantations, commercial shipping, and’ enslaved labor 
distinguished the economy of lower Louisiana during the antebellum 
period. The sugar boom of the 1700s and 1800s increased demand for . 
slave labo? and turned New Orleans into the principal slave market for 
North America.’ During the antebellum period tens of millions of dollars 
were pumped into the southern economy through the slave trade. 
Purchase and sale of slaves linked New Orleans tightly to the larger 
southern economy. Each year thousands from across the South passed 
through New Orleans slave pens, arriving and departing via boat or 
driven on foot, in chains. Slave trading was a daily, bloody, highly 
visible public affair of New Orleans life. 

Black labor was integral to sugar and other agricultural production, ! 
as well as to the development of city utilities and facilities. The City 


Y 
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Council established a chain gang in 1805, where. black prisoners worked ~ 
side by side with slave laborers to develop public works projects. Civic 
improvement was carried out by jailed and enslaved African Americans 
who kept up levees, erected public buildings, cleaned streets, and 
expanded the city’s boundaries. Huge amounts of uncompensated black 
labor modernized New Orleans, ushering in a new era of city 
prominence.’ . 

We should acknowledge the humanity of the forgotten millions forced 
through the New Orleans slave markets. The city symbolized countless 
“social deaths” for those torn from families, communities, and histories. 
Few would ever see or hear from most family and friends again once 
sold through those slave markets. Yet, their stolen labor generated 
hundreds of billions (in current dollars) in wealth for a great many 
whites in various higher classes in the region. 


Race and Class in Antebellum New Orleans 


By 1840 there were 23,448 slaves in increasingly diverse New- Orleans 
and nearly 20,000 free people of color.? The first free blacks had become 
visible in the 1720s, many of them the manumitted children of white men 
and enslaved women. Many gained freedom through service, fighting in 
colonial militias, or self-purchase. Many others came from northern, states . 
or Haiti during its revolution.!®. À E BON Ih 

At the beginning of the Civil War, according to contemporary reports, 
most free blacks were mixed-race and/or light-skinned, whereas most of 
those enslaved were darker-skinned. To help themselves maintain control, 
New Orleans whites aggressively furthered the notion of a distinct “third 
caste” of people composed of free mixed-race people. Stringent color- 
class lines were accented to ensure that free blacks and slaves, the 
lighter-skinned and darker-skinned, often remained at odds." By law the 
lighter-skinned free person was barred from mingling with those 
enslaved.’ Whites encouraged the color-class distinctions to maintain 
firm white dominance of both African American groups. 

The numerous free blacks in antebellum New Orleans, many holding 
reputable professions, made the city’s racial landscape uniquely diverse. 
Free people of color had some entitlements that distinguished their legal 
status above that of the enslaved, such as the right to marry and pass 
wealth to heirs. Free blacks often had private schools and segregated 
militias but their freedom was tenuous. They were expected to defer to 
whites, usually not allowed to vote, could not legally marry whites, and 


-had to obtain the mayor’s permission before leaving the city. They were 


required to give service to the white community, serving as city police 
and slave patrollers. In addition, no blacks could expect to receive justice 
from police or courts.“ Firm segregation was enforced locally in New 
Orleans well before the advent of post-Reconstruction Jim Crow laws. 
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Theaters, hospitals, streetcars, restaurants, hotels, and cemeteries 
excluded people of color or kept their facilities segregated. 

Well-off white men courted free black women at “quadroon balls,” 
and concubine-like relationships would often result. Perhaps most 
frequently occurring were white men’s unwanted sexual advances on 
enslaved women. This situation for black women was acknowledged by a 
Louisiana court in 1851 when it declared: “the female slave is peculiarly 
exposed to the seductions of an unprincipled master.”!” However, rape of 
enslaved women was more than an act of a few “unprincipled masters,” 
for over one-quarter of those enslaved in 1860 were officially counted as 
light-skinned or “mulatto.” By the time Reconstruction began, more 
- people in both the “white” and the “black” populations had ancestors in 
the other racial group than in any other U.S. city. Yet despite the long 
history of white-black sexual linkages, interracial marriage was a wholly 
different matter to most whites, who opposed the practice vehement!v.) 


Race and Class during Reconstruction 


During Reconstruction, from the late 1860s to the 1880s, newly 
emancipated African Americans saw some improvement in their access to 
U.S. and New Orleans’s politics, public accommodations, and education. 
However, most still faced harsh conditions, a type of “near slavery” 
without the chains. Morbidity and mortality rates were extremely high 
compared to whites, and life expectancies were ten years less. A few 
black professionals in New Orleans were able to advance, but most 
blacks were severely hampered from economic advancement because of 
recurring depressions in New Orleans’s economy, as well as pervasive 
racial discrimination. Unemployment was endemic and ensured that the 
few labor unions formed by black workers were weak.”° 

In public discourse whites almost unanimously favored complete racial 
segregation, while blacks desired integration in public facilities. Local 
white-owned newspapers were staunch defenders of white supremacy and 
frequently referred to African Americans as “niggers,” “darkies,” and 
“sambos.” In.1874 the New Orleans Bulletin boldly stated: “The white 
race rules the world—the white race rules America—and the white race 
will rule Louisiana—and the white race shall rule New Orleans.” 
Newspapers. advocated violence as a means of maintaining the 
subordination of all blacks, no matter their class position.” 

During the Reconstruction era, many African Americans argued for 
integrated schools, but most whites were violently opposed for the sake 
of maintaining white supremacy. A mass meeting of whites declared in 
September 1875 that “the compulsory admixture of children of all races, 
color and condition in the schools, in the same rooms and on the same 
benches, is opposed to the principles of humanity, repugnant to the 
instincts of both races, and is not required by any provision of the laws 
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or constitution of this State.”?? = 

Racial equality and integration have been hotly contested throughout 
New Orleans’s history, and organized white violence in stopping it has 
been commonplace. For example, in 1874, Canal Street, still one of the 
city’s main thoroughfares, was the site of the largest street fight in U.S. 
history. Dubbed the “Battle of Liberty Place,” 3,500. armed, white 
supremacist White League members attacked the newly-elected 
Republican and black-led government, displacing them until federal 
troops were able to restore order. The insurgents got what they wanted 
three years later, when the national “Compromise of 1877” allowed Klan- 
type terrorist groups to restore the former slaveholding oligarchy back to 
power across the South.” 

Throughout the South, white terrorist groups typically had the full 
support of this white elite. In 189] the white New Orleans City Council 
even ordered a monument erected on Canal Street commemorating these 
successful white supremacist attacks. The monument became highly 
controversial as the ciry’s black constituency and political leadership 
grew over the next century. However, it took years of trying by the city’s 
first two black mayors, elected in 1978 and 1986, to get it removed. 
Unfortunately, a weak “compromise” was reached with white 
supremacists and preservationists to have the monument relocated to a ` 
less visible spot merely one block away.?4 White supremacy trumped 
equality-and-justice values once again, as the city’s whites maintained 
their dominant position of economic and political power. 


Jim Crow New Orleans 


By 1890 formal “separate but equal” statutes were written into 
Louisiana state law. In the century following the end of Reconstruction, 
New Orleans was completely dominated by supremacist whites in wealth 
and power. White flight from Orleans Parish (city of New Orleans) to 
surrounding suburbs started after the Second World War. Post-war 
prosperity facilitated the draining of the Jefferson Parish swamp, land 
soon converted to suburbs. New neighborhoods quickly filled with 
middle-class and working-class whites, most from Orleans Parish. Blacks 
were barred from moving there by economic constraints and blatant 
discrimination from white realtors. By 2000 very few blacks lived in the 
East Bank Jefferson Parish area.” 

Decades of consistent white flight led to a major demographic shift. 
Between 1950 and 2000, the city of New Orleans lost almost two-thirds 
of its white population. Following national trends of white movement 
from cities to suburbs, between 1960 and 2000, the city went from 37 
percent to 67 percent black. Some public housing projects had been 
white-occupied during legal segregation, but when housing segregation 
was outlawed, whites departed and blacks moved in.? 
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Even prior to school desegregation, public schools in southern 
Louisiana were underfunded because many Catholics sent their children 
to parochial schools and preferred not to pay public school taxes. 
Affluent white Protestants opened their own private schools. This private 
school system functioned as a gatekeeper for admission to the city’s 
ruling elite. The Brown v. Board of Education (1954) integration order 
solidified the plight of New Orleans public schools. National media 
covered angry white mobs in New Orleans reacting to federal-ordered 
desegregation in the late-1950s. Affluent whites with children in Orleans 
Parish public schools transferred them to private institutions or moved 
to whiter neighborhoods. Suburban Jefferson Parish developed a busing 
system that ensured a high white-black ratio in schools there.” 

Much white flight was enacted so white children could attend white 
schools. Whites’ fear that New Orleans’s public schools would be ruined 
by desegregation turned into a structural reality because of their 
staunchly racist actions. In a city where many (especially white) residents 
have been so proud of its supposedly “good racial relations,” it is 
notable that New Orleans’s demographic shifts and violent white 
resistance to black progress mirrored other racially tumultuous cities. In 
terms of well-institutionalized, white-on-black racism, New Orleans has 
consistently shown itself to be a typical southern city. 


Contemporary Pre-Katrina New Orleans 


Many analysts have argued that, among New eee whites, racist 
attitudes have been milder than in the rest of the South because of the 
Creole heritage and earlier easygoing attitude of the French and Spanish 
residents toward racial mixing. Yet, this imagery is full of white fictions 
and misrepresentations. Economic and political power has always been 
held primarily by the white elite and a handful of their chosen lighter- 
skinned black colleagues. In the 1970s blacks were nearly half the city 
population, ‘yet held less than five percent of the highest leadership 
positions.”® The elite circle of white power was very difficult to crack 
well into this century. In fact, in the 1990s civil rights activists had to 
press hard even to desegregate the secretive Mardi Gras krewes and 
social clubs, into which a few black millionaires were finally, and 
reluctantly, admitted.’ 

Substantially grounded-in oil, petrochemical, and fishing industries 
between the 1940s and the 1980s, the economy of the New Orleans area 
turned to a more tourist-oriented industry after the oil bust of the 1980s 
and the related economic downturn. Oil executives moved and took 
offices and capital with them. New Orleans had few manufacturing jobs 
to take up the slack. Tax revenues plummeted and. unemployment 
increased. The black poor felt the decline hardest; most were unable to 
leave for better work opportunities. By 1990 unemployment among black 
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men was ll percent—more than double the rate for whites—-and those 
who were able to keep jobs were often poorly paid.?° Thirteen percent of 
residents were employed in the relatively low-wage food and 
accommodations industry, compared with 9 percent of all workers 
nationwide. Total service jobs represented 26 percent of all jobs and paid 
an average of only $8.30 per hour.” Industries such as shipping and oil 
and gas extraction, which pay above-average wages, accounted for 
relatively little employment when Hurricane Katrina hit in summer 2005.74 
New Orleans always had one of the highest proportions of African 
y Americans of all large cities, but it had, until recent decades, been one 
of the least geographically segregated. By 2000, however, with yet more 
white flight, disinvestment in public schooling, and the outmigration of 
decent-paying jobs, the city became more segregated than ever, and the 
inequities between rich and poor were as extreme as at any time since 
slavery.3 

Two-thirds of pre-Katrina New Orleans was black, while just 28 
percent was white. It was the sixth-poorest large U.S. city, with more 
than one in four residents living below the official poverty line.44 Four in 
ten black families were in poverty, the highest rate for black urbanites 
nationwide. Graver still was the fact that the majority of the poor 
scraped by on incomes of less than half the official poverty level.” 

The city’s public schools were in horrific shape, even in comparison 
to the rest of Louisiana, which ranks third lowest for teacher salaries in 
the country. The public school system served poor whites better than 

. poor blacks; poor white children were less likely to attend schools in 
areas of concentrated poverty. High school drop-out rates were very high, 
and over half of black ninth graders were projected to not graduate in 
four years..Upon finishing or dropping out of school, many young black 
men wound up at Angola Prison, a correctional facility located, ironically, 

¥ on a former slave plantation where inmates still perform manual farm 
labor like their enslaved ancestors—and where many eventually die.*® 


Structural Barriers to Rebuilding New Orleans 


This was the state of New Orleans’s poor (who were primarily black) 
and African American (who were primarily poor) residents when 
devastating Hurricane Katrina made landfall on August 29, 2005. After 
one day, major levees were breached, and parts of the city lay under deep 
water. Thousands had been unable to evacuate. As commentators 
scrambled to offer explanations, much reaction consisted of aggressive 
finger pointing, most initially directed at local and state governments or 
at black residents themselves. 

r Despite many (mostly white) commentators’ and onlookers’ tendency 
to lay blame on residents’ character or intelligence for not abiding by the 
mandatory evacuation notice, race and class conditions linked to past 
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racial oppression were major determining factors in whether people were 
able to evacuate. Comparisons between poor whites and poor blacks in 
New Orleans got little publicity but clearly showed that poor whites 
were much better off overall. For example, only 17 percent of poor whites 
lacked access to a car, while nearly 60 percent of poor blacks did.*” 
Evacuees themselves frequently said the reason they did not leave prior 
to the hurricane had to do with lacking resources, yet few white officials 
or media pundits valued their voices.?8 

The city of New Orleans had a population of over 478,000 in the 2000 
Census. As of March 2006, New Orleans’s post-Hurricane-Katrina 
population stands at far less, about 155,000. Approximately 125,000 
homes remain damaged and unoccupied. Many months have passed, and 
an estimated 80 percent of former black residents remain scattered 
across the country with no clear way home. Such a large proportion of 
the black population is gone that some radio stations are switching from 
funk and rap to soft rock.2? Commentators of various political 
persuasions predict that a smaller, whiter, more affluent New Orleans 
will be created in the future, with thousands of poor black residents 
who survived the flooding staying dispersed across the country. 

Many former residents of the city will never return, simply because 
they do not have the resources to do so. A 2006 report by the Bring New 
Orleans Back Commission predicts that, by 2009, just over half of the 
city’s population will have returned, and even fewer from its 
disadvantaged population.*° However, polls indicate that the desire of 
residents to return to their home city is strong, but many simply do not 
have the resources to rebuild, or, because over 50 percent were renters, 
will be severely limited in their housing choices if they return.” 
According to a Gallup poll, 53 percent of black residents reported they 
lost everything, compared with only 19 percent of whites.** However, 
these numbers are likely much higher, especially for the poor black 
constituency, because the poll only contacted residents with an active 
New Orleans telephone number! 

New Orleans residents who owned homes in the most devastated, 
usually black neighborhoods fear that their property will be taken and 
resold. A recent Supreme Court decision set a precedent for that. The 
2005 Kelo vs. City of New London (Conn.) case upheld the right of city 
governments to seize land for private economic development. In a new 
form of “ethnic cleansing” local, mostly white, developers will likely gain 
former black land at very low prices and, in doing so, rid the city of 
many modest income neighborhoods, and thus modest income people, 
for many years to come.” 

The Bring New Orleans Back commission report claimed that the 
“heart of the matter” regarding city revitalization was to rebuild 
neighborhoods, to bring people back, and to attract new residents, 
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claiming, “The Committee wants everyone to return and new people to 
come.”** However, behind its welcoming words to former residents are 
no strong assistance measures actually to get them back and help them 
rebuild. Instead, the report puts the onus on poor people to return and 
become financially stable, which the governing elite that wrote the report 
knows will not happen. Joseph Canizaro, wealthy developer and head of 
the Commission’s urban planning committee, has stated: “As a practical 
matter, these poor folks don’t have the resources to go back to our city 
just like they didn’t have the resources to get out of our city. So we 
won’t get all those folks back. That’s just a fact.” Further, various 
economic barriers have been put into place that hamper progress in 
rebuilding for the city’s moderate-income black residents. These include 
the rejection of a majority of loan applications from local businesses and 
homeowners hy the Small Business Administration and government 
channeling of construction and service contracts to outsider businesses.*® 


ideological Barriers to Rebuilding 


Structurally, the reality of moving back and rebuilding neighborhoods’ 
and infrastructure seems grim and unlikely for a majority of the black 
former residents. Social death looms large once again for the black 
population. The loss of families, homes, and communities on such a 
large scale is reminiscent of the devastating effects that the antebellum 
New Orleans slave pens symbolized for African Americans. As sympathies 
wane across the country for these hurricane victims, their plight is 
increasingly uncertain. Home, in New Orleans neighborhoods, whether 
impoverished or not, provided a support network and a strong sense of 
community. Providing the labor of the economy and the lifeblood of the 
city, this core of moderate-income and poor black citizens fostered pride 
and spirit unique to the Big Easy that welcomed 10 million tourists each 
year. 

However, many, primarily white, Americans have been unable or 
unwilling to empathize with these relatively poor black New Orleanians. 
This social distance became apparent at the onset of the disaster. An 
incident that occurred in the first days on a bridge connecting New 
Orleans with the community of Gretna is telling. Due to dwindling 
resources, New Orleans police had directed a group of about 200 
evacuees to make the two-hour trek on foot across the bridge to Gretna, 
a white-majority suburb on the west bank. They were met by warning 
gunshots from Gretna police officers. The black evacuees explained that 
“we were told by the deputies...that [they] were not going to allow a 
Superdome to go into their side of the bridge....So to us, that reeks 
absolute racism, since our group that was trying to cross over was 
women, children, predominantly African American.’ 

At a trip to a Houston arena shelter, Barbara Bush, the elder 
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president Bush’s wife, made a comment that reflected a lack of empathy 
for the hardest-hit hurricane victims and the stark social distance 
separating whites from blacks generally: “So many of the people in the 
arena here, you know, were underprivileged anyway, SO this—this (she 
chuckles slightly) is working very well for them.”*® Some out-of-touch 
whites convinced themselves that the poor, black evacuees, without even 
resources to afford a hotel room, were better off after the hurricane than 
. before. This kind of flippant reaction to suffering by, thousands reveals 
the deeper dynamic of alienating racist relations, where racist notions 
have for centuries impeded empathy, understanding, and solidarity across 
the great American color line. 

To make matters worse, in the wake of the arguably most traumatic 
event in their lives, black hurricane victims faced racism in their personal 
treatment. Interviews with forty-six evacuees at Houston’s Reliant Park 
shelter showed that being black was central to evacuation experiences. 
Several evacuees reported being discriminated against by members of the 
primarily white police, support, and volunteer staffs. Significantly fewer 
reported having experienced what they perceived to be class 
discrimination, because of their poverty.*® 

Thousands of survivors were homeless, many lost contact with family, 
and some were treated badly by white staff. Additionally, over 1,300 
people died in Louisiana as a result of Katrina, most from flooding in 
New Orleans.” Thousands more remain missing. The majority lived in 
Orleans Parish. However, at an early stage and even later, commentators 
and journalists were quick to deem the hurricane a race- and class- 
neutral force, asserting that badly flooded neighborhoods were not just 
black and poor, or that a disproportionate number of the identified 
bodies were white. Downplayed too was the fact that most of the 
hundreds of unidentified and unidentifiable bodies had been retrieved 
from poor, almost entirely black neighborhoods. 


Does Black New Orleans Have a Future? 


. As the months proceed, sympathies for displaced poor, black New 

Orleanians wane. A recent survey showed the sentiment of Houston 
residents toward the 150,000 Louisiana evacuees (the largest of any U.S. 
city) to have grown quite negative. The Houston Area Survey showed 
that nearly half the residents questioned in early 2006 thought that the 
impact of the evacuees had been a “bad thing” for Houston. 
Representative John Culbertson, a Republican, referred to New Orleans 
evacuees as “deadbeats” and summed up his constituency’s feelings: “If 
they can work, but won’t work, ship ’em back. If they cause problems in 
the schools, if they commit a crime, there ought to be a one-strike rule 
—ship ’em back.” As of March 2006, Culbertson was attempting to add ` 
such a provision to pending legislation.** 
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The Houston: Area Survey showed that two-thirds of Houstonians 
thought. Louisiana evacuees had caused a “major increase in violent 
crime.”°? The crime rate indeed increased following the hurricane, but 
only a little; and only a minor part of that increase could be attributed 
to the often desperately poor New Orleanians.** Sweeping generalizations 
about a “criminal element” from New Orleans simply do not apply to the 
vast majority of evacuees. In Houston alone, there are major economic 
benefits brought by the new residents. These families have contributed 
to double-digit sales tax’ revenue increases, spurred the housing market, 
and brought $150 million in loans from the U.S. Small Business 
Administration.» 

- Mainstream media portrayed poor African Americans who did not- 
evacuate New Orleans as criminals from the first days. Many media- 
fueled notions—such as rampant looting, shooting at rescuers, and 
countless rapes in the convention center—turned out to be 
unsubstantiated and false. Still, many media outlets continue, months 
after the hurricane, to vilify the displaced and characterize them generally 
as criminals or deviants. An article in City Journal, which touts itself as 
responsible journalism and “the nation’s premier urban-policy magazine,” 
titled one recent article “Katrina Refugees Shoot Up Houston.” The 
article refers to a “uniquely vicious New Orleans underclass culture of 
drugs, guns, and violent death,” explaining that “it’s bad news for cities 
like Houston, which inevitably must struggle with the overspill of New 
Orleans’s pre-Katrina plague of violence.”? 

These grossly overstated, often inaccurate, representations play upon 
white notions of the combination of blackness and poverty being 
pathological—crime-for-crime’s-sake, inner-city, ruthless gang violence. 
Most of all, the white-washed images are of young black men dedicated 
to committing crimes against innocent bystanders and civilized (white) 
society generally. These images mask a long history of racial oppression 
and, disturbingly, mirror crazed white notions of black inferiority that 
have proliferated since Reconstruction.” 3 


Conclusion 


Even now, these powerful tools of white racism are used to justify 
racial inequality and perpetuate the still fundamental racist relations of 
the United States. Under the watchful eyes of white elites, New Orleans 
and the United States generally, have developed structurally over fifteen 
generations now to maintain these alienated and alienating racist- 
relations in major societal institutions. In this manner, white elites, as 
well as rank-and-file whites, have kept a large proportion of our African 
American citizens in unjust poverty—with chronically underfunded 
schools, diminished job opportunities, and limited housing choices. This 
unjust impoverishment takes place within a continuing framework of 
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well-institutionalized racism, which provides most whites with the 
current benefits and privileges coming from many generations of unjust 
enrichment. In the history of most U.S. cities and rural areas, whites 
have imposed racial oppression so long and so often that it has long 
been a foundational and undergirding reality routinely shaping both the 
racial dynamics and the class dynamics of U.S. society. 

Today, as in the past, systemic racism encompasses many negative 
realities, including the reality that the white majority has only rarely 
attended to the pained voices and racism-honed perspectives of black 
Americans. The Katrina catastrophe, at least for a short while, forced 
white America to hear and listen to some of those impassioned and 
insightful black voices. These voices often expressed views, albeit in the 
language of everyday survival, similar to those we develop here. 

In the future, only by attending carefully to the perspectives of 
oppressed Americans can the United States ever expect to see 
improvement in the direction of real democracy. Attending well to those 
perspectives will enable us to understand that the survival of the United 
States, and indeed of humanity, requires us to see and act beyond the 
boundaries of our own racial group and social class interests. Just before 
his assassination by a white man, Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. wrote that 
all human beings live in a “great world house,” in which we must find a 
way to go beyond individual selfishness and group dominance: “From the 
time immemorial human beings have lived by the principle that ‘self- 
preservation is the first law of life.” But this is a false assumption. | 
would say that other-preservation is the first law of life precisely because 
we cannot preserve self without being concerned about preserving other 
selves.” 
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Long before Bill Cosby publicly jda on fe vulnerable and before 
black neocons began portraying themselves as the sole proponents of 
personal responsibility among, African Americans, diversity of thought, 
action, and experience ruled the day in the fictional place called “black 
America.” Class has been one of the more consequential forces 
contributing to dissimilarity within African American communities. 

Despite its influence, there is a lot of confusion about the impact of 
class inequality in American life. In this essay I share meaningful patterns 
of cultural variance in everyday life among black middle-class people. I 
highlight common patterns, occurrences, and ideas that affect relations 
between community and kin and that have implications for policy makers. 
Readers should not interpret my focus on this middle stratum as an 
attempt to minimize the grave impact of economic differences between 
black professionals and African Americans who did not graduate from 
college, and in some cases, high school. Class differentiation, intra-racial 
or otherwise, leads to unequal access to income, wealth, health care, 
trave] opportunities, strategic information, job prestige, and.other key 
resources. It is a harsh form of inequality to endure and when it traverses 
race, gender, and other standpoints in the social hierarchy, the resulting 
conditions and experiences can be even more severe. 

On the national level, children are not taught about class in public 
school curricula. Mainstream media attention regarding class inequality 
has been sorely inadequate. In terms of low-income populations, there 
are few portrayals on television that are not cartoonish or stereotypical. 
While . powerful economic interests increasingly rely on cheap and 
exploited labor, policy makers cater to President Bush’s “haves” with 
lucrative tax cuts and other incentives. Performance industry 
conglomerates push images of the rich, famous, and artificially beautiful 
upon us like a dangerous drug. It would seem that the United States is 
headed for a nervous breakdown under the psychic weight of our cultural 
contradictions regarding class, but we have been here before and continue 
unabated without any sign of change. 


Sabiyha Prince (blanthro@yahoo.com) teaches anthropology at American 
University in Washington, D.C. and is the author of Constructing Belonging: Race, 
Class and Harlem’s Black Professional Workers (Routledge, 2004). 
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When African Americans are added to this equation, the potential for 
confusion quadruples, for even less attention has been given to class 
diversity among this population. When such discrepancies are 
acknowledged, it often occurs in a simplistic or misleading fashion that 
is further exacerbated by the preexisting and wide-ranging impact of 
racist representations on the minds of non-African Americans—and even 
blacks themselves. 

A brief review of the literature on the black middle class is a case in 
point.) From E. Franklin Frazier’s The Black Bourgeoisie (1957) to William 
Julius Wilson’s The Declining Significance of Race (1978), seminal 
sociological studies have flattened out this stratum into an uppity, 
disconnected group of wannabees or a collective of accomplished 
individuals who have fled their old, urban neighborhoods and become 
inaccessible to those who need them most—typically expressed as 
“blacks trapped in the inner city.” These characterizations are true in bits 
and pieces, but reality is more gray than these dichotomies allow for. 

Other “truisms” generally taken for granted include the idea that 
middle-class values are something real and tangible. This has been linked 
to an emphasis on middle-class role models as significant forces for 
leading disadvantaged black kids out of their disadvantaged situations. 
In this formulation, low-income or working-class community workers 
and members are devalued by omission. Perhaps the same goes for the 
white middle class and poor, but low-income white people are so 
infrequently discussed in mainstream media and public discourse that it 
is difficult to be sure. 

Historical studies show that African American professionals first 
emerged, as a solid grouping, during the turn of the twentieth century 
as a result of black migrants settling in urban centers across the United 
States. New York, Philadelphia, Washington D.C., Atlanta, Cleveland, 
and so many other cities were the places where African American 
professionals began serving the needs of the segregated, urban 
populations as physicians, business persons, teachers, journalists, and 
other occupations. This is not to say that there was no economic 
diversity among blacks before this for even during enslavement, captive 
workers had “enjoyed” varied levels of prestige, primarily among their 
peers, based on the type of work they did. Individual dexterity with 
particular skills could enhance status. Engaging in work that came with 
access to strategic information, resources, and work-related autonomy 
(the latter offered by such male-dominated occupations as the carriage 
driver) also helped. 

Bart Landry says in The New Black Middle Class (1987) that. after 
slavery ended, there was no black middle class as we conceptualize it 
today. Instead, there emerged an African American elite that consisted of 
a small number of blacks, many of whom were born from relations 
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between black women and white men. Only a few of these men and 
women obtained a college education. Larger numbers earned their status 
by working in prominent white households as domestic servants and 
others, still, parlayed this work into entrepreneurial ventures such as 
catering, which was particularly lucrative in Philadelphia and New York 
City during the late 1800s. As more African Americans began migrating 
north and settling in cities, numerous additional income-generating 
opportunities were presented and what Landry calls the old black middle 
class began to take shape. 

In addition to urban segregation, the other development that played a 
pivotal role in facilitating the emergence of an African American middle 
class historically was the civil rights movement. Similar to what occurred 
for European Americans with the GI Bill, as Collins notes in “The Making 
of the Black Middle Class” (Social Problems 30, no. 4 [1983]), the doors 
to upward mobility for African Americans were thrown open through the 
legislation and social programs of the 1960s and 1970s. 

The findings I present here are supported, in part, by data from my 
own anthropological research in New York City that began in 1993 and 
continues on a smaller scale today. For three consecutive years I visited 
the homes and jobs of African Americans who lived and worked in 
Central and West Harlem, New York, collecting data through participant 
observation, informational interviews, and oral histories. Members of the 
African American middle class were the specific focus of my doctoral 
dissertation, and I have published journal articles that explore class 
differentiation based on my ethnographic exploration into the lives of 
college-educated, black professional Harlemites.” I wanted to know what 
was unique or class-specific about their experience, particularly when 
compared to people from black working class or white socioeconomic 
groupings. 

This study led me to the subtopic of within-group differentiation, 
although I did not enter the field with a keen sense of how this issue 
would play out in Harlem. Even so, to pause for a moment of reflexivity 
and self-disclosure, the ideas presented here are not solely the product 
of scholarly methodologies. In this era where the top-down disregard of 
science has turned global warming into a quaint idea and evolution into 
the musings of the godless, the lessons of empiricism are of ever 
increasing importance. But, as Patricia. Hill-Collins and others so aptly 
teach, there are additional epistemologies that shape our perceptions and 
understandings and one of these relates to the role of standpoint (Black 
Feminist Thought [1990]). 

I write as an anthropologist and African American female who has 
traveled across the United States, lived in various cities along the 
northeast corridor, and traveled to Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Guatemala, 
Belize, the Caribbean, Europe, and West Africa. My working life as both 
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an academic and an activist, in the anti-apartheid movement, 
` environmental justice, and antiwar movements—much of this with my 
direct action mentor and friend, the late-human rights organizer Damu 
Smith—has exposed me to an array of struggles and experiences. Social 
justice work is rewarding beyond measure; and an added bonus is the 
way these efforts can widen one’s circle of friends and considerably 
enhance one’s personal epistemology. . 

Beyond the process of bringing formal training and life experience to 
the professional habit of cultural deciphering, it was my field experience 
that caused so many analytical lights to go off in my head about the 
impact of class differentiation in black communities. It was in the early 
1990s when I began, and the changes that now define the Harlem of the 
twenty-first century were just in their embryonic stages. Perhaps I was 
driven by my earlier desire to become a historian—the collection of oral 
histories always excited me just as much as participant observation, if 
not more. While in the field, I had the sense I was really on to 
something when I met with middle-class Harlemites who had lived in 
the area for thirty and forty years, some even longer. 

One person who fit that description was Mr. Elijah Campbell, an 
elderly man who was born in the Striver’s Row home in which he lived 
at that time.? During one visit his wife showed me a photograph of him 
as an infant, sitting in a baby carriage in front of his family’s row house. 
I also visited the home of Janice Douchette, a senior level manager in 
Health and Human Services, and the workplace of Dr. Cynthia John, an 
octogenarian who, as of 1995, was still seeing patients in her Harlem 
medical office. These college-educated elders had seen Harlem through 
good times and bad, and the way they moved about the community and 
utilized its resources stood in stark contrast to the new crop .of 
professionals who had then only begun to call the area home. 

Generation became an important analytical and intersecting variable 
that gave shape and texture to this African American middle class. 
Researchers have shown that, across racial lines, people’s views on social 
conditions often grow more conservative as they grow older. This finding 
panned out in startling ways during my field research, as African 
American elders of various class backgrounds were much more likely to 
adhere to what sounds a lot like blaming the victim and stereotypical 
views toward the poor. Of course, it was a pattern that did not apply to 
each and every senior I met, but when it came to views about class, age 
significantly affected perspective and habits. 

In the Harlem case, it only made sense that people who had lived 
there for decades would share a greater sense of comfort and familiarity 
with the place. It was not surprising that those who fit this description 
would probably be older persons who were born before the Second World 
War. As I spent increasing amounts of time hanging around and talking 
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with folks in Central and West Harlem, some interesting ovetlaps became 
apparent. 

I had come to know quite a few working-class homeowners—many of 
whom were also elders who had lived in the area for decades. Making ` 
their acquaintance made it clear that the rigid association of 
homeownership with being middle class needed a bit of revamping. 
Working-class homeowners had a long history in Harlem, but, with the 
tremendous increase in housing costs (some property values have 
increased over 200 percent during a four-year period), I also encountered 
plenty of middle-class African Americans who were not in a position to 
purchase property. 

Based on the most recent census data, 17.4 percent of African 
Americans earn upwards of $75,000 annually, while 16.3 percent make 
between $50,000 and $75,000. These numbers are not particularly 
revealing without a breakdown of such specifics as where income earners 
reside and what the salaries and costs of living associated with these 
areas are. Statistics always leave one pondering what they translate into 
in terms of the quality of everyday life. Behind the numbers are people 
who may earn equivalent incomes but who also have varied tastes and 
live lives as divergent as the natural terrain of their dissimilar regions. 
* When compared with Louisiana, for example, an area that is known for 

high rates of obesity, black professionals who live in: Colorado and 
California jog and ski, in keeping with the recreational habits of the 
general populace in those areas. These practices have implications for 
morbidity and mortality but they also speak to notions of race and 
authenticity. ' 

Sports like squash and, even, recreational activities like scuba diving 
and camping are not readily associated with African Americans, although 
a lot of black folks enjoy these kinds of things. What Tiger Woods and 

y the Williams sisters have been able to do for golf and tennis respectively 
is yet to be repeated in sports like ice skating and skiing. With the 
medals earned by Chicagoan Shani Davis for speed skating during the 
2006 winter Olympics in Turin, perhaps African American accomplishment 
in other sports associated with middle-class whites will not be far 
behind. As it presently stands, Woods, Venus, Serena, and Davis remain 
groundbreaking exceptions forging new paradigms for being black, active, 
and hopefully healthy in these times. 

What social observers have come to grips with is that culture is 
overlapping, malleable, contradictory, and, with this particular example, 
given shape and meaning by the specifics of environment. Famed 
anthropologist Eric Wolf once described culture as something human 

¢ beings produce and display as they interact with and respond to their 
surroundings, both social and natural. The southeast, to where thousands 
of African Americans have relocated from northern cities, presents a 
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good example of the need for geographic specificity. In her book, A Call 
to Home (1996), Carol Stack wrote about the trend of reverse migration 
of descendants of black migrants who came north before and during the 
Second World War period. Demographers note that New York City alone 
has lost hundreds of thousands of African American residents since the 
1980s. Working-class African Americans are a significant portion of these 
migrating populations, but black meala folks are among the 
transplants as well. 

I am acquainted with two relative newcomers, former New Yorkers, 
who left the big city in search of less noise and competition in a 
relatively large southern city. Both have purchased homes in the suburbs 
of Atlanta, and while their properties are sizable, they are also much 
more affordable than what is currently on the market in Manhattan or 
Brooklyn, the areas where they formerly worked and lived. These men 
have achieved something that is out of reach for many of their 
counterparts in New York and they did it without loans, gifts, or 
inheritances from elder kin. 

One man, Dan Slaughter, shared a story with me that demonstrated 
some of the adjustments that accompany regional relocation. Slaughter 
never knew that moving from East New York in Brooklyn to Atlanta had 
lulled him into a sense of complacency about his personal safety, but his 
relaxed demeanor attracted the wrong kind of attention during one 
particular visit back to the Apple. While riding on the subway late one 
evening, he had to quickly resuscitate his alert, don’t tread on me pose 
upon noticing he was being eyeballed by a potential predator. Slaughter 
consciously straightened his back and glared at the individual, who 
eventually averted his gaze. 

These types of “silent dances” between Slaughter and ‘what may or 
may not have been a bad guy occur everyday in our cities and have been 
known to result in what law enforcement officials and journalists call 
flashpoint killings of young, black males. In addition to the psychological 
impact, the stress these scenarios generate can also compromise physical 
health, and class mobility is not necessarily a preventive barrier. African 
Americans jokingly talk about the “black tax,” a toll paid to the altar of 
a white privilege that most white people are blissfully unaware of. In its 
many forms, it exists because of the legacy of racism and now, 
particularly in the urban centers, because of deindustrialization, welfare 
reform, corporate globalization, and, for some, the absence of hope. The 
cost is highest for the economically vulnerable, but there are impacts on 
segments of middle-class African Americans as well and can be included 
as a differentiating factor within this stratum.* 

I met numerous black professionals who were not in a position to 
purchase a home or even live in the sections of Harlem where the streets 
are lined with elegant, refurbished town houses. Like their counterparts 
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in other racial/ethnic groups across the country, segments of the African 


American middle class are not realizing the American dream. And race ` 


puts an additional spin on these processes. In Living with Racism (1994); 
Joe Feagin and Melvin Sikes noted that everyday, racial inequality affects 
the black middle class in their capacities as employees, consumers, | 
hospital patients, or car drivers. Sociologist Mary Pattillo wrote in Black | 
Picket Fences (1999) that African American professionals are more likely 
than whites of the same background to live near low-income census 
tracts. Racism shapes an African American middle-class standpoint that 


+ is most unlike that of the mainstream (read white) middle class. 


< 


In another pattern of within-class differentiation, there are many black 
professionals who keep close contact with low-income and working-class 
African Americans. The suburban Maryland home of Kathy Savoy, a 
waman who sees no contradiction in loving life among the deer, fox, 
rabbits, and strip malls, and treasuring growing up in West Philadelphia, 
has been a way station of support for working-class kin for decades. My 
ethnography, Constructing Belonging (2004), explored how this same 
general phenomenon was evident in Harlem. 

While approximately half of the more than one hundred people I 
spoke with didn’t interact closely with low-income African Americans, 
for others, strong relationships were established and maintained with 
the poor through personal kin networks, neighborhood connections, and/ 
or the wage work the black middle class engaged in. The job connection 
was particularly keen for those who were employed by the city or state 
as teachers, social workers, or community advocates funded by 
government grants or programs. These individuals constituted 26 percent 
of my long-term project participants, and observing and talking with 
them motivated me to utilize a public/private sector dichotomy as a key 
analytical tool while making sense of my field data. 

The corporate executives I met differed in lifestyle, age, and income 
when compared with those who worked for the city and the state. Public 
sector employees tended to be older, long-term residents who had lived 
in Harlem for twenty years or more, unlike the younger - black 
professionals who had only been in the area for two or three years. As I 
indicated before, long-term Harlemites also used the resources of the 
community and had more interaction with nonprofessional workers. 

This was an important finding because residents of black low-income 
communities are frequently criticized for not doing more to improve 
conditions in their neighborhoods. One mainstream solution has been to 
devote critical resources to establishing “mixed income” housing in low- 
income communities. This is justified as an effort to generate more 
community involvement and uplift residents through an influx of more 
educated, savvy, and active homeowners who will take pride in their 
neighborhoods and institute improvements. Embedded within these views 
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are codes that invite and buttress gentrification. When implemented, the 
result is the appearance of uplift, but the reality is that the poor have 
simply moved to other, perhaps less visible, locations. 

There are plenty of middle-strata African Americans who are not 
afraid of the black poor or hell-bent on avoiding them at all costs. Along 
similar lines, there is the radical wing of the black middle class that 
played an important role in the revolution of the 1960s. Today, this 
segment of African American professionals has expanded to include 
contemporary, college-educated activists and progressive and/or socialist 
scholars who consciously carry the mantle of their forbearers W. E. B. Du 
Bois,’ Paul Robeson, Martin Luther King, Angela Davis, Kwame Toure 
(Stokley Carmichael), and others. Some have spoken out vociferously 
against the war in Iraq with the tacit support of African Americans who 
poll as overwhelmingly opposed to United States involvement in this 
conflict. When black professionals are grumblingly characterized as 
“bourgeoisie,” we should unpack these gross generalizations and be 
reminded of those even among the privileged who have fought the good 
fight against inequality in the United States while other African 
Americans of all socioeconomic positions were less comfortable speaking 
out and organizing against oppression. 

More recently, social scientists have written about the incongruous 
value systems of African American poor and upwardly mobile Americans. 
In a March 26, 2006, op-ed piece in the New York Times Harvard- 
sociologist Orlando Patterson responded to a March 20 editorial in that 
paper by Erik Eckholm, which presented the dramatic findings of a 
handful of new studies on the worsening economic conditions faced by 
black men in the United States. One was Black Males Left Behind (2006), 
edited by Ronald Mincy, and another was, Peter Edelman, Harry J. 
Holzer, and Paul Offner’s Reconnecting Disadvantaged Young Men (2006). 

Patterson’s response to the editorial concluded that African American 
culture may be at fault and he comments on the poor values that have 
been embraced by African American men today, particularly the youth. 
While there is some undeniable truth in what he describes as dire 
issues, what is problematic is that the young men he describes sound as 
if they exist in some magically disconnected subculture. Moreover, while 
Patterson used the paper’s editorial page to criticize other social 
scientists for having no solutions he did not offer any himself. The end 
result said little of .consequence except remind us that culture is 
changing and not completely disruptive of agency. Unfortunately, his 
piece reads as a validation of the culture of poverty theoretical 
-formulation and doesn’t advance our understanding of cultural specifics 
in the process. l 

As a way of reinforcing the broad view of the black experience, I 
would argue that there are larger, frequently unnoticed and 
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undocumented indicators of cultural gulfs existing within-the black ~’ 
middle class itself. In addition. to the already discussed variances of 
income and place of residence, three additional areas reflect salient 
divergences that affect lifestyle and social relations. These factors can 
also become a cause for tension among African American populations. 

One involves the issue of religious belief systems. Although the. 
ancestors of African Americans arrived on these shores with a number of 
cosmological views, Christianity has been associated with African 
American culture from the beginnings in this country. A solid majority of 
black folks in the United States embrace the religion that worships the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, but there is an additional smaller 
chunk that does not; they may be Muslim, Buddhist, Black Hebrew, or 
practitioners of West African traditions. There is another, even smaller, 
group within this that is annoyed with religion and views their Jesus- 
loving counterparts with a bit of contempt. This type of diversity is the 
cause for some awkward moments when “non-believers” are asked what 
church we go to and our children experience some degree of ostracism 
when it is learned that their parents are not good church-going folks. 

One of the reasons for the disconnect is the social conservatism that 
progressive African Americans feel compelled to shun. While I have a 
strong black identity, I have little in common with the people motivated 
to place anti-gay marriage bumper stickers on the rear of their cars. 
Whether it is African American views on immigration, gay people, 
abortion, or interracial dating and marriage, contrasting and reactionary 
positions can divide in ways that can sometimes be irreparable. 

There are other fragments that space will not allow me to discuss at 
length. Some of them are structurally related, like the African American 
professionals with incarcerated members in their kin networks. Since the 
rates of arrest and incarceration are disproportionately-so much higher 
among African Americans, upward mobility does not shield one from 
knowing criminals or even being profiled as a lawbreaker. There is also 
the specter of black professionals who actually engage in illegal activities. 
Like the educated, professionals of other racial-ethnic groups, they do so 
by procuring and consuming controlled substances and other illegal 
goods or engaging in these forms of commerce to supplement their 
incomes. It is important to note that although blacks are frequently 
stereotyped as criminals on television, in film, and via the news media, 
African American lawbreakers have, historically, not been privileged to 
rack up the illegal earnings of Jack Abramoff, Enron’s Ken Lay, or 
California Representative Duke Cunningham. 

Finally, marital status is another factor that separates African 
American professionals workers. As marriage rates for blacks slip, within 
class variation can be significant when single, college-educated, and 
professionally employed women are folded into the equation. The impact 
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on social relations can be based on economic factors when gendered 
wage equity issues are raised or perhaps the lack of companionship is 
the key consideration. What happens to heterosexual women faced with 
what some perceive as a void in their lives? Whether the problem is 
rooted in the economic or the interpersonal, the result can be drastic, 
and since African American upward mobility has historically been 
strongly linked to two-parent incomes and nuclear family formation, 
“nontraditional” families may face added scrutiny in middle-class 
milieus. When black social conservatism bumps up against these 
emerging and alternative family forms, moreover, it is easy to see that 
conflict can ensue. 

How do these nuances get ignored and why is the mainstream public 
so utterly misinformed about African American cultural diversity? In an 
era where “liberal” Hollywood pats itself on the back for offering up 
shrill and racist drivel like Crash as a profound cinematic statement, 
alternative representations exist but are harder to find amidst this 
nauseating flurry of self-congratulation. The branches and contours of 
African American culture and the battles occurring within our 
communities and kin networks are lived everyday and depicted and 
discussed among black folks in book clubs, church meetings, classrooms, 
magazines, novels, and film scripts, on Web sites like The Black 
Commentator, and around dining room tables. Black folks from all 
economic backgrounds are talking about the state of that fictional place 
called black-America. 

Are they asking if the black middle class lost its mind?, as Michael 
Eric Dyson did in his expose on the life, work, and philosophy of 
comedian, actor, and performance industry magnate Bill Cosby (Was Bill 
Cosby Right or Has the Black Middle Class Lost its Mind? [2005}). If I 
could respond to Dyson’s questions I would have to preface my answer 
by pointing out that Cosby’s now infamous reflections shared during the 
NAACP’s gala celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the landmark 
Brown v. Board of Education decision did not uniformly represent the 
views of African American professional workers. It is also not 
insignificant to mention that Bill Cosby is not middle class but a member 
of a small, elite cadre of African American entertainers. and capitalists. I 
would not deny that there are black people who share the view that the 
poor are to blame for their predicament. What is notable about this is 
that low-income and working-class African Americans were heard among 
those shouting in agreement with the Cos as well. It is a generational 
and/or individual standpoint not middle-class bias that is at the root of 
these perspectives on poor, black citizens. 

What is most significant in this entire discussion is that poverty has 
disproportionately plagued African Americans for centuries. Through the 
mass media, the entertainment industry, and political propaganda, the 
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black poor have become the repositories for all that is.bad and wrong, 
dumped on as have been the poor of other racial ethnic groupings to 
‘ varying extents. i 

The black middle class has been chastised for not doing enough to- 
help the black poor while also being characterized as a. stratum that has 
“made it” amid the riffraff of the faceless and nameless poor. Black 
professionals are unevenly deemed the good citizens who have worked 
hard and played by the rules but the reality is that the African American 
poor have given birth to the so-called middle class. They have nurtured 

. and mightily sacrificed so that their children, nephews, granddaughters, 
and fictive kin could achieve; and it is the principles and ethics of the 
working people—manual labors, domestic servants, cleaning persons, 
food-service providers, and factory workers—historically, rather than 
some vague notion of middle-class values, that has helped position and 
motivate African American professionals to achieve. 

Intra-racial, cultural variables generate impacts for African Americans 
at work, within their households, and in their larger, residential 
communities. Recognition of these intricacies—incliding the material 
and structural, as well as the mundane and the entertaining—is needed 
because they have implications for social policy and the building of 
coalitions in contemporary social movements. Effective advocacy tor and 
resistance alongside African American communities makes it incumbent 
upon policy makers, scholars, and activists from all backgrounds to 
familiarize themselves with the complexities and contradictions of African 
American culture andthe history of black people in the United States. 

. These endeavors will help foster sustainable social transformation in the 
United States and around the world. 


Notes 


y L It may be helpful to acknowledge that cultural theorists, essayists, social 
scientists, historians, and other social observers have long debated the 
definition of class and the composition and function of the class structure. 
There is also little consensus on the concept of the middle class. After 
reading the work of John and Barbara Ehrenreich, Stanley Aronowitz, E. 
Olin Wright, Louis Wacant, Bart Landry, William Gatewood, and others, I 
began using the phrase black or African American professional managerial 
worker(s) (PMW) as a substitute for the black or African American middle 
class to acknowledge that the boundaries between the middle and working 
classes are much more fluid than those between the elite or ruling class 
and other socioeconomic groupings. I also chose the term to convey my 
belief that people in this stratum, especially African Americans due to 
historic patterns of wealth disaccumulation, must labor for survival or face 

: catastrophic conditions if the flow of income was impeded. PMW is a much 

E more specific and less value-laden concept than the middle class, however, 
in this essay I opt for the—more common—middle-class label and alternate 
that with the phrases college-educated, professionals, or professional 
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workers. 

2. Sabiyha Prince, “Changing Places: Race, Class and Belonging in the ‘New’ 
Harlem,” Urban Anthropology 31, no. 1 (2002): 5-35; and “Race, Class and , 
the Packaging of Harlem,” Identities: Global Studies in Culture and Power | 
12 (2005): 385-404. 

3. All of the names of individuals who participated in my doctoral study in 
Harlem are pseudonyms used to protect their anonymity. Some of the same 
individuals mentioned here also appear in my book Constructing Belonging 
(Routledge, 2004). 

4. As an anecdotal validation of this point, a family friend was gunned down 
in northwest Washington, D.C. by an off-duty, Metropolitan Police 
Department officer in 2003. He was a dentist who was from a 
multigenerationally, middle-class family—he was the only one of my black 
friends with a grandfather who graduated from college—but this did not 
protect Dr. Brian Hundley from the fate of too many, unarmed, African 
American men. 

5. It is important to acknowledge that progressive political views did not 
always carry over into all areas of their professional and personal lives. 
College-educated, African American radicals have also brought elitism to 

` their societal analyses/commentary and/or interpersonal relations as 
Manning Marable shows in his biography, W. E. B. Du Bois: Black Radical 
Democrat (Twayne Publishers, 1986). Some of his class chauvinism was 
expressed in Du Bois’s opposition to the work of Zora Neale Hurston, a 
position also shared by novelist Richard Wright who was not college 
educated. These men were concerned about the promotion of folk images of 
African Americans who did not speak standard English or strive for uplift 
and .proper comportment as defined by black middle-class leaders and 
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Women and Class 
What Has Happened in Forty Years? 
STEPHANIE LUCE & MARK BRENNER 


Forty years ago this summer, a group of women and men came 
together to form the National Organization for Women (NOW). NOW’s 
mission was to fight for gender equality through education and 
litigation. While not the only group fighting for women’s rights, it 
quickly became one of the best known and largest. Today, NOW has over 
a half million members and over 500 chapters throughout the country. 
NOW was founded at a time when women were entering the paid labor 
force in increasing numbers. NOW had its critics: many said it ignored 
race and class, others said it was too focused on liberal feminist legal 
strategies like passing the Equal Rights Amendment. Numerous other 
organizations representing working-class women and women of color 
developed, including the Coalition of Labor Union Women, 9to5, the 
National Organization of Working Women, and the Combahee River 
Collective. Together with a myriad of other groups these organizations 
helped build the women’s movement of the 1960s and 1970s. 

It would be difficult to pinpoint how much of the success of this 
movement was a result of direct organizing or legal efforts, but what is 
clear is that the 1960s through 1980s saw major changes in the status of 
working women. Legal barriers.to gender-based employment and pay 
discrimination were eliminated. By 1970, occupational segregation by 
gender began to fall substantially for the first time since at least the 
turn of the century.! The gender wage gap narrowed, with women earning 
59 cents an hour to every dollar earned by a man in 1964, but 77 cents 
per hour in 2004.? The percentage of women in the labor force with a 
college degree went up from 11.2 percent in 1970 to 32.6 percent in 2004, 
rising at basically twice the rate for men.? And yet, certain things didn’t 
change much at all: women continued to carry the major responsibility 
for household labor, child rearing and other kinds of care work, and 
women were still more likely to live in poverty than men. 

Meanwhile other trends that had been improving began to stagnate or 
reverse in the 1990s, such as the degree of occupational integration 
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between men and women. Occupational segregation between white 
women and black women increased in the 1990s, and wage inequality 
between women with high school degrees or less and women with 
advanced education began to rise. An employment gap between young 
white and black women began to appear for the first time. 

What explains these trends? We argue that while some of them can 
be explained by economic changes such as a rise in the service sector 
and the offshoring of manufacturing jobs, much is explained by social 
movements of the period. The women’s movement of the 1960s and 
1970s, along with the civil rights movement, laid the groundwork for 
significant and real gains for some segments of the working class. On 
the other hand, these movements did not operate in a vacuum. They had 
internal disagreements over how to shape their demands, and they also 
had to respond to counterattack and eventual backlash. 

This produced a situation where some women have achieved 
considerable gains, while others have not. While there were differences 
between women in the 1950s and 1960s, there were more similarities 
between them than there are today. After forty years of the women’s 
movement, the gains of some segments have led to a greater class divide 
among women workers. This challenges us to consider if it would be 
possible to build a cross-class women’s movement today. 


What has Changed for Women Workers Over the Past Forty 
Years? 


In order to understand the conditions for working women today and 
the potential for a new women’s movement, we need to understand what 
has really changed over the past forty years, and what are the 
consequences of those changes. 

As is well-known by now, one of the largest changes has been the 
significant increase in the overall labor force participation of women, but 
especially of married women and women with young children. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, while only about one-third of all 
women participated in the paid labor force in 1950, approximately 60 
percent did by 2004. Married women increased their participation from 
24 to 6l percent in that same period.* Of women with children under age 
six, 39 percent worked in 1975, while 62 percent did in 2004.? Major 
changes took place between 1950 and 1990, with women’s labor force 
participation leveling off since then. We have even seen a slight decrease 
in participation rates among white married women with infants in the 
late 1990s and early 2000s, but that appears to be primarily because of 
the recession and difficulty in finding work.® 

Historians are quick to point out that there are notable differences in 
the trends by race, as black women have always had higher labor force 
participation rates than white women, and they tended to work more 
years in their lifetime whereas white women took time out for child 
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rearing. However, the general trends of increased participation hold for 
white and black women. Unfortunately, we do not have adequate 
historical data on female participation rates for Asian and Latina women. 

‘In addition to increasing labor force participation rates, there have 
been major changes in the gender make-up of certain occupations. By 
2004, women accounted for half of all managerial, professional, and 
related occupations, and this was the occupational category that saw the 
greatest growth for women in both absolute and relative terms.’ 

Who are the women who have benefited from these changes? In 
academic and public policy circles a lot of attention has been given to 
the benefits accruing to women with a college degree. It is true that this 
segment of the workforce has seen enormous gains. Whereas the average 
woman in this category earned $15.45 an hour in 1973 (in 2003 dollars), 
she earned $20.19 an hour in 2003, a 31 percent increase.’ By comparison, 
men with a college degree only experienced a 17 percent increase in 
wages over the same period. Women with advanced degrees have seen a 
24 percent increase in their average hourly wage during this period. 
Many of these women have gained economic independence, allowing them 
to delay marriage or avoid it altogether, enter occupations formerly 
closed to them, and gain status and authority in their careers. Indeed, 
work by Erik Olin Wright and Rachel Dwyer finds that whereas gender 
was the most significant factor explaining how much someone earned in 
the new jobs created in the 1960s, race had become more important by 
the 1990s.° 

Clearly, the upward mobility of white female workers with significant 
- education is one of the remarkable changes of the past forty years, and 
the gains for this group of women are not to be discounted. Still, the 
way that their success is commonly portrayed misses an important part 
of the story. First, there are the significant barriers that still remain for 
many women due to the “glass ceiling,” or other forms of discrimination 
that still exist in the labor market. And professional women who 
struggle to balance both job and family suffer a penalty in a work world 
that has changed very little in response to this reality. Second, there are 
the crucial factors of class and race that are left out by the story of 
successful professional women. The majority of working women are still 
in low-wage, insecure jobs with little prestige and stability and no 
benefits. 


What Hasn’t Changed? 


As of 2005, the median hourly wage for all women workers was 
$12.50. For a single mother with two children working full-time this 
represents about 160 percent’ of the federal poverty line for a family of 
three. Close to 60 percent of all black women and 67 pereent of all 
Latina women earn hourly wages below this amount. Although women 
now comprise the majority of college students, this still represents only 
a minority of all women. In 2004 only 23 percent of all women: aged 25 
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to 64 had a college degree. For black women in this age group, only 14 
percent had a college degree or more. And for Hispanic women the 
figure is only 9 percent. 

This may explain why we see such discrepancies in occupational data 
when we examine it by race. While 39 percent of all white women and 
44 percent of all Asian women worked in management, professional, and 
related occupations in 2004, only 31 percent of black women and 22 
percent of Hispanic women did so. Women are making up more of the 
professional and managerial classes, but there are still important 
differences across race. 

Although the gender wage gap has been closing, this is not because 
women’s average wages are rising. In fact, in recent years women’s 
earnings have not kept pace with inflation. The gap with male earnings 
continues to close only because men’s wages are falling faster than 
women’s. Furthermore, even though some groups of women have been 
able to achieve much higher wages than the average, they still tend to 
lose significant income throughout their child-rearing years. A study by 
the Institute for Women’s Policy Research shows that women between 
ages 26 and 59 earned only $273,592 over fifteen years, whereas the 
average man of that age earned $722,693 (in 1999 dollars) in the same 
time period. This suggests that even while the hourly gender pay ratio 
may be 77 percent at any one time, the lifetime gender gap is much more 
substantial, 38 percent in this case. While recent numbers show that the 
hourly wage gap for younger workers is closing, with the average gender 
pay ratio up to eighty-four cents, it is not clear if this represents a 
generational change or simply a pattern in life-cycle earnings. 

Women are still primarily responsible for raising children and taking 
care of the house. Although there has been an increase in the number of 
single-father-headed households and the amount of child care done by 
fathers in general, there continues to be a large gap between the average 
hours that mothers and fathers devote to raising children. Contrary to 
the popular view that many young fathers are leaving the labor force to 
care for their children, the labor force participation rate for fathers with 
children under three years old is 95 percent: higher than any other group. 
Even when both parents work outside the home and fathers share in 
child-care tasks, mothers are more likely to take jobs with flexible hours 
that allow them to drop off and pick up children from school or take the 
day off when the children are sick. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, working women with small children spend more than twice 
the hours per day doing primary child-care activity than their spouses. 
Husbands do a slightly greater share of household tasks but still average 
only about half of the work done by their wives.!° Over time, as more 
women entered the paid labor force, men have increased their share of 
housework somewhat, but the gap between men and women has closed 
primarily because women have reduced their total hours. While more 
companies now offer family-leave, data show that women are economically 
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penalized for taking advantage of that leave, particularly women in 
professional jobs. This may be one reason why professional couples have 
increased their reliance on domestic help services primarily provided by 
other women. 

Lower wages and greater child-care responsibility relate to the third 
trend that has remained steady, which is that women are more likely 
than men to be living in poverty. It is important to point out that most 
scholars believe that the federal poverty line is too low and does not 
accurately reflect the cost of living today. One-third of all women live at 
or below 200 percent of the federal poverty line. While the overall 
poverty rate of female-headed families has fallen over the past decades, 
the rate remains double of those of all families, in every racial category. 
Moreover, since 2001 the percentage of female-headed families living in 
poverty has increased. Today over 20 percent of white female-headed 
families and almost a third of female-headed families of all races are 
living in poverty. Approximately 40 percent of all black and Hispanic 
female-headed families do not earn enough to meet their basic needs. 

What keeps women in poverty? One significant reason is the low 
wages women earn in the labor market. Average wages in female- 
dominated occupations are very low, and as Barbara Ehrenreich pointed 
out So clearly in Nickel and Dimed, the math just doesn’t add up. But 
women who try to move into higher-wage occupations, particularly ones 
that don’t require a college degree, face real barriers. For example, 
despite the many programs that attempt to bring women into 
nontraditional occupations, there are still very few women in, higher- 
wage construction or manufacturing occupations. Women who do move 
into such occupations often experience harassment and isolation on the 
job, and many eventually decide to leave these occupations altogether. 

But occupational segregation isn’t just a reality in manufacturing or 
the building trades. According to Stephen Rose and Heidi Hartmann, 
even within occupational groups there are still male and female tiers, 
with women concentrated in the lower-paid tiers. The occupations that 

‘are most common for women workers today are remarkably similar to 
what they were in the 1940s: nurses, nurses’ aids, typists, and 
secretaries. Irene Padavic and Barbara Reskin also point out that while 
women were making strides in changing occupational segregation in the 
1970s and 1980s, there was stagnation in the 1990s. (There was.also a 
trend toward occupational integration by race between thé 1960s and the 
1980s, but that reversed itself in the 1990s.) . 

Not only do some occupations continue to remain highly segregated 
by gender, but wages in those occupations still show large discrepanties 
among comparable jobs. For example, janitors, who are primarily men, 
earned an average wage of $10.00 an hour in 2004, while maids and 
housekeepers, an occupation that requires similar amounts of training 
and skill, earned $8.67 an hour. Machinery maintenance workers and 
nursing aides receive similar amounts of training, but the former earned 
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$16.64 an hour in 2004, while the latter earned $10.53. 


Explaining the Trends 


What explains why some things have changed so dramatically while 
others have stayed the same? A closer look at who has benefited and 
who hasn’t can help us understand the answers. For example, many 
women who have moved into professional and managerial positions have 
benefited enormously in recent years.. But, as Johanna Brenner points out, 
much of their: success has been due to individualized solutions, 
particularly the fight for equal access to labor markets.’ Women have 
pushed for admission into colleges and professional schools, and they 
have used legal strategies and lawsuits to fight for better access to labor 
markets. Their successes have contributed to the closing wage gap 
between men and women, as well as some of the areas of substantial 
occupational desegregation. The women who have benefited from these 
individual solutions have been disproportionately white and those with 
prior access to resources. 

The numbers also show that race and class matter. This is not a new 
point, but still a crucial one, since recent trends among women suggest 
a widening racial gap, evidenced by increasing occupational segregation 
between white and black women in the 1990s and the differential rates 
of employment between young white and black women in recent years.} 
For most women, entering the paid labor force also does not change 
their class position, as class mobility remains relatively low in the 
United States. Indeed recent research suggests that class mobility has 
been decreasing in recent years. 

Having children also matters. Not all women with children do poorly 
in the labor market, but 75 percent of poor families have children under 
eighteen years of age.” And having children remains one of the best 
predictors of how well women will be able to negotiate the labor market. 
This relationship is mitigated by the presence of a husband or second 
parent, but women continue to hold the primary responsibility for child 
rearing. 

But these facts are not enough to explain the trends discussed above. 
It is not just that working-class women and women of color have less 
power and fewer resources, on average, than elite women or white 
women. And it is not just that having children is expensive and makes it 
difficult to find well-paid work. 

Organizing also matters. Women, including working-class women, 
have attempted to exert their agency both individually and collectively in 
this period. However, the way in which power and resources are 
distributed, as well as the way social reproduction is organized, have 
shaped how that agency has been exerted. 

Similarly, the framework within which people make demands can 
affect the outcomes of their struggles. Nelson Lichtenstein argues that 
the American labor movement failed to develop a comprehensive 
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collective approach to organizing the working class coming out of the 
Second World War.!® For example, rather than fighting for a universal 
health care system, they won employer-based health care. Rather than 
fighting to improve the working conditions and employment 
opportunities for all workers, they fought primarily on behalf of their 
members. As a result, large groups of workers were not only outside the 
union movement, unions failed to address issues central to them like 
health care and retirement security. Women and people of color were 
particularly marginalized by the postwar development of the U.S. labor 
movement and forced to look for.other solutions to workplace problems. 


t The civil rights movement of the 1960s was one expression of this search 


- 
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for alternatives, pressing for the passage of landmark legislation that 
prohibited employment discrimination on the basis of race or gender 
(and other categories) and required employers to pay equal wages to 
men and women performing the same work. However, because these 
rights were the product of a legislative victory, they were primarily 
enforced through individual lawsuits. This contributed to the approach 
adopted by today’s women’s organizations. 

Since many of these approaches have enjoyed success, organizations 
continue to emphasize individualized strategies for working-class women. 
To confront occupational segregation, they advocate job training that 
would enable women to enter skilled trades. To decrease the wage gap, 
they push for more programs to get women into college and legislation 
that would mandate equal pay. 

While having access to individual solutions is important, it is also 
true that working-class women and women of color are much less likely 
to pursue them. There are, of course, cases like Betty Dukes v. Wal-Mart, 
as well as other initiatives on behalf of working-class women. But these 
cases can take many years to resolve, and most working-class women 
have neither the time nor resources necessary to pursue them. With legal 
and other individual strategies. out of reach, and vehicles for collective 
action (like unions) on the decline, working-class women are largely left 
out, with no large organization of their own. 

Of course not all organizing has focused on individual solutions. 
Some working-class women have benefited from collective approaches 
which improve wages and job quality—namely unionization. There have 
been unions in the United States that have organized women for a long 
time, but efforts have increased dramatically in the past several decades. 
For example, women in teaching and nursing have experienced wage 
gains and better benefits through unionization. Working-class women’s 
organizations such as 9to5, which was founded in 1973 and now has 
members in all fifty states, have organized to help pass the Civil Rights 
Act of 199], the Family and Medical Leave Act, and state health and 
safety laws, as well as local living-wage ordinances. 

But where collective action exists it runs into a second challenge of 
organizing: locating sources of power. Steve Jenkins, analyzing the 
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dynamics of the workers center movement, makes a useful distinction 
between two sources of power available to workers. The first is social 
power, the ability to disrupt production or business, while the second is . 
advocacy power, the ability to get lawyers, lobbyists, voters, or others to 
win things on your behalf. 

What kind of power do women workers have? One set of women who 
have done relatively well in the job market in the last several decades are 
those women with access to scarce skills: in particular, women who 
received a college degree or more and go into particular managerial and 
professional occupations. These women have been able to rely on their 
individual or sometimes collective bargaining power to gain access to 
better jobs and wages. 

A second set of women have combined collective action, primarily 
through unionization, with their individual skills and education to 
improve their wages and working conditions. Table 1 illustrates this 
point, listing the largest twenty occupations for women. These 
occupations account for 43 percent of all women workers. Note that both 
registered nurses and grade school teachers recorded significantly higher 
weekly earnings ($930 and $813, respectively) than all women workers 
($585), as well as much higher rates of unionization. However, access to 
education and scarce skills, or even union membership, is no guarantee 
of success in the labor market. For example, teacher assistants and 
preschool and kindergarten teachers both have higher than average union 
density but lower than average weekly earnings. One explanation may be 
the difficulties associated with working in a caring profession. 

As Nancy Folbre argues in her book The Invisible Heart, this is a 
byproduct of the gender division of labor, where all forms of caring tabor 
are undervalued in the marketplace. Even though caring labor has been 

‘increasingly privatized as more women enter the paid labor force, it is 
still heayily subsidized by the free work that women continue to do 
(which Folbre estimates would amount to somewhere between 30 and 60 | 
percent of all goods and services bought in the United States). Folbre 
also argues that even when women in caring professions unionize they 
end up with lower pay than they would in comparable jobs outside the 
care sector. This follows from the fact that unionized workers may be 
more reluctant to exercise that leverage—whether through strikes or 
other job actions—because of the care-giving element of their jobs. 

Particularly important, however, is a third group of women workers: 
those without individual power and those without unions. These are the 
women with less higher education and little ability to get jobs beyond 
the traditional female occupations. These jobs, such as cashier, retail 
salesperson, and waitress, come with little social power. The employees 
are seen as easily replaceable, and their occupations have very low rates 
of union density. As table 1 shows, many of the largest occupations for * 
women have lower than average union density rates. Thus, most women 
workers benefit from neither the individual-based solutions nor collective 
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efforts like unionization. 

What’s more, individual-based solutions are not likely to be effective 
for this group of women, since they do not address the heart of the 
problem, the lack of “good jobs.” It is possible that the Wal-Mart cashier 
job of today could carry pay and benefits comparable to the Ford 
assembly job of the 1950s, but it would take collective organizing, not 
job training, to change those jobs into “good jobs.” Indeed, that is how 
the one-time “bad jobs” in the auto industry were converted to higher- 
wage, benefited ones. 

While we believe women in this third category are more likely to 
benefit from collective strategies versus individual ones, it is important 
to point out that even collective approachs are still limited. First, in the 
short-term, they can only address job quality, and not class position. 
Even with greater union density in all female dominated occupations, if 
we are still living in a class economy, working women would still be 
exploited by their employer and alienated from their labor. 

Second, collective approaches that are only aimed at improving wages 
and job quality are still limited in the impact they can have on the lives 
of working women, because they do not address the social reproduction 
of labor. Women also need collective solutions to non-market activity as 
well as market activity. Improving access to the market and to better 
quality jobs can benefit individual women, but this 6ften simply 
redistributes the caring labor among women. As Johaniia Brenner and 
Barbara Laslett argue, it is not only power and resources that affect 
organizing. opportunities but the entire organization of social 
reproduction. The ways in which social reproduction—especially the 
gender division of labor—is structured can open or close spaces for 
women’s self-organization. For example, a privatized system of care 
means that housework and child-care responsibilities fall onto 
individuals and families. The gender division of labor has resulted in 
most of this work falling on women. However, there has been variation 
in the impact of this, particularly by class and race, depending on the 
state of social movements. At times like the Progressive Era and the 
1960s arid 1970s, there was a strong feminist movement that challenged 
-the gender division of labor and created a space for mostly middle-class 
and white women to self-organize and mobilize around their demands. 
In the current period, the bulk of social reproduction is privatized. 
Parents are responsible for solving their own child-care (and other care- 
work) needs. This further individualizes women’s lives and inhibits space 
for self-organization and collective solutions of any kind. 

Of course, we would be remiss to ignore the other mateérial conditions 
that matter in shaping women’s experiences in the labor market. It is not 
only the structure of social reproduction that matters but also 
production. Some of the most dramatic changes in women’s labor force 
participation happened when employers and/or government actively 
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recruited women to work outside the home for wages, such as the 
Lowell textile mills that recruited farm girls in the early 1800s, or the 
defense industry that hired women during the Second World War. 
Women can significantly change their labor market experiences through 
their own self-organization, but they are, of course, not doing so under 
“conditions of their own choosing.” 

What does all of this mean for women’s self-organization? Continuing , 
to focus on discrimination in the workplace limits the struggle for 
working-class women, because it primarily rests on claims of equal access 
to markets, rather than rejecting the notion that markets can lead to 
living-wage jobs for all and a more humane approach to production and 
social reproduction. While there are a number of organizations that work 
on issues related to women and work, many in the end push for policies 
that accept this framework: more job training for women so that they can 
access higher-wage jobs; child-care subsidies so that more women can 
enter the labor market; and comparable worth policies that torce 
employers to recognize and fairly compensate women’s human capital.” 
In the end, these solutions can only improve the chances that women can 
gain access to working-class jobs, or at best, leave the class altogether. 
What is missing is an acknowledgment that class, at the core, is a 
system where workers and employers have inherently opposing interests. 
We can ‘and should fight for better conditions for workers under 
capitalism, but in the end, capitalism cannot provide sustainable, living- 
wage jobs for all. This means there will be competition for the living- 
wage jobs that do exist under capitalism, and the ways in which those 
jobs are parceled out will be influenced by systems of patriarchy and 
racial oppression. Individual solutions based on market access won’t be 
enough: women also need class-based solutions. In fact, individual 
solutions have only exacerbated the problem for many women. 

As feminists, we want to see individual women succeed: to gain 
access to higher education, to have the opportunity for economic 
independence, and to find meaningful work. But it isn’t: enough for a few 
women, or even a lot of women, to succeed. Because under capitalism, 
their success in leaving the class only means others are left behind. 
Under capitalism, you can’t have a manager without the managed, and 
you can’t have a winner without a loser. And who is losing? It remains 
primarily women and people of color who lose the most under 
capitalism, overrepresented among the working class and the poor. And, 
in addition, many of those women who are “winners” by virtue of their 
new degrees and jobs aren’t really winning. They may have more money 
and more power, but capitalism still constrains their options for caring 
for others and being cared for. In this way, the women who “win” under 
capitalism, as well as those who lose, need a cross-class women’s 
movement to fight for a different model of production and social 
reproduction that allows us to construct our lives around human needs. 
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The Pedagogy of Oppression 
A Brief Look at ‘No Child Left Behind’ 
PETER McLAREN & RAMIN FARAHMANDPUR 


The origins of the current standards-based movement in public 
education can be traced back to the early twentieth century when 
curriculum theorists like Ellwood Cubberley and others attempted to 
align school curricula to the needs and demands of the U.S. economy by 
developing a scientific approach to designing and planning them.! From 
the 1950s to the 1970s, with the Cold War in full swing, the “back to 
basics” movement gained momentum in teacher education programs and 


© graduate schools of education. Supporters of the movement were 


determined to ensure that school curricula reflected nut only the 
ideologies and political views of the dominant social classes in the 
United States, but that they also prepared students for employment in 
the growing military industrial complex to defend the country against 
the so-called communist threat. 

A report published in 1983, A Nation at Risk, was another significant 
milestone in the history of the education reform movement.” The report 


‘vilified schools for the relatively weak economic performance of the 


United States compared to its Asian and European rivals. 

The driving forces behind the recent educational policies of the No 
Child Left Behind Act passed in 200] are neoliberal social and economic 
policies that favor outsourcing and downsizing methods of production in 
the name of flexibility and efficiency. Under the neoliberal economic 
model, schools must perform similarly to corporate entities. Just as the 
Dow Jones stock indices measure the performance of companies and 
represent the pulse of Wall Street, so too the Adequate Yearly Progress 
Report (AYP) measures and ranks the performance of public schools. One 
of the most pernicious results of the No Child Left Behind Act is that 
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states can now indefinitely close or restructure “underperforming 
schools,” those that fail to meet the requirements established by the 
AYP. 

An emphasis on testing, resulting in a teaching-to-the-test mania, 
strict accountability schemes, prepackaged and scripted teaching for 
students of color, and a frenetic push towards more standardized testing 
(what Jonathan Kozol refers to as “desperation strategies that have come 
out of the acceptance of inequality”) has been abundantly present since 
the mid-1990s. But what has this trend produced? As Kozol points out, 
since the early 1990s, the achievement gap between black and white 
children has substantially widened at about the same time as we began 
to witness the growing resegregation of the schools (when the courts 
began to disregard the mandates of the Brown decision).* This has led 
to what Kozol calls “apartheid schooling.” Kozol reports that in 48 
percent of high schools in the country’s largest districts (those that have 
-the highest concentrations of black and Latina/o students) less than half 
of the entering ninth-graders graduate in four years. Between 1993 and 
2002, there has been a 75 percent increase in the number of high schools 
graduating less than half of their ninth grade high school class in four 
years. In the 94 percent of districts in New York State where the majority 
of the students are white, nearly 80 percent of students graduate from 
high school in four years. In the 6 percent of districts where black and 
Latina/o students make up the majority, the percentage is considerably 
less—approximately 40 percent. There are 120 high schools in New York 
(enrolling nearly 200,000 minority students) where, Kozol notes, less 
than 60 percent of entering ninth-graders make it to the twelfth grade. 

With the neoliberal agenda in full swing, the No Child Left Behind 
Act has shifted the discourse of progressive educational policy from 
“equality” to “adequacy.” The language of “higher standards” and “higher 
expectations” has replaced the low-intensity social justice agenda of the 
center/left educators. Kozol debunks the conceptual frameworks used to 
explain the causes of underachievement among students of color. As part 
of the daily rituals and practices designed to raise student morale, 
schools now employ what Kozol refers to as “auto-hypnotic slogans.” In 
schools that are identified as “under-performing,” students of color are 
encouraged to memorize phrases such as “I can,” “I am smart,” and “I 
am confident” to boost their self-confidence and to improve their 
academic performance. 

Kozol suggests that researchers need to do more than study the 
“psychological effects” of poverty and oppression to find solutions to the 
social problems children face. He argues that as a society we need to 
invest more in social services such as health care and employment 
opportunities to improve the lives of children in urban communities. 

Today urban schools are adroitly organized around the same principles 
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as factory production lines. According to Kozol, “raising test scores,” 
“social promotion,” “outcome-based objectives,” “time management,” 
“success for. all,” “authentic writing,” “accountable talk,” “active 
listening,” and “zero noise” constitute part of the-dominant discourse in 
public schools. Most urban public schools have adopted business and 
market “work related themes” and managerial concepts that have become 
part of the vocabulary used in classroom lessons and instruction. In the 
“market-driven classrooms,” students “negotiate,” “sign contracts,” and 
take “ownership” of their own learning. In many classrooms, students 
can volunteer as the “pencil manager,” “soap manager,” “door manager,” 
“line manager,” “time manager,” and “coat room manager.” In some 
fourth-grade classrooms, teachers record student assignments and 
homework using “earning charts.” In these schools, teachers are referred 
to as “classroom managers,” principals ate identified as “building 
managers,” and students are viewed as “learning managers.” It is 
commonplace to view schoolchildren as “assets,” “investment,” 
“productive units,” or “team players.” Schools identify the skills and 
knowledge that students need to learn and acquire as “commodities” 
and the “products”. to be consumed in the “educational marketplace.” 
Under the current climate of the No Child Left Behind school reform 
movement, teachers are regarded as “efficiency technicians” and 
encouraged to use “strict Skinnerian' control” methods and techniques to 
manage arid teach students in their classroom. Kozol writes that in the 
market-driven model of public education, teachers are viewed as “floor 
managers” in public schools, “whose job it is to pump some ‘added- 
value’ into undervalued children.”” 

To the disdain of progressive educators, the test craze is now a 
growing trend in most large metropolitan public school districts. In 
some districts, standardized testing begins in kindergarten. Some public 
schools have been forced to cut back or entirely remove art and music 
classes from their school curriculum. Other schools have reduced or 
altogether eliminated recess and/or nap time. Most public schools now 
have a testing coordinator. During homeroom, for example, school 
administrators encourage teachers to teach students test-taking skills 
and strategies. The Los Angeles Unified School District has developed 
its own quarterly assessment tests in math, science, social studies, and 
English. The district tests students every two months. We are told that 
the purpose of these district assessment tests is to prepare students for 
the statewide standardized tests in late spring. At teacher and staff 
development meetings, most of the time is spent on sharing and 
discussing effective strategies and methods to prepare students for 
quarterly assessment tests and to review state and districts standards. 
Teachers are also encouraged to attend workshops and conferences to 
learn more on how to align their teaching practices to the state 
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standards. 

-As the standardized curriculum and standardized testing widen the 
achievement gap between poor and wealthy school districts, working- 
class students and students of color continue to be tracked into 
vocational programs and classes that teach life-skills or offer basic 
training that prepares them for jobs in the retail and service industry.® 
Even more disturbing perhaps is the placement of high school female 
students in sewing and cosmetology classes. As we know by now, these 
classes do little for students who must compete with advanced 
placement and college-tracked students. It is painfully ironic that just as 
we are witnessing the factory model ‘of schooling returning with a 
vengeance, the factories of yesteryear in which working-class students 
traditionally sought employment after graduation are moving out of the 
country, escaping the unions and depriving workers of medical benefits. 

Provisions within the No Child Left Behind legislation have removed 
any obstacles to the recruitment efforts of the military to target high 
school students, in particular vulnerable students of color in urban public 
schools. The military has engaged in dirty recruitment campaigns and 
tactics to lure high school students to enlist in the army, including 
visiting classrooms and making weekly phone calls to potential high 
schools students to pressure them to join the army. Other strategies 
include driving Humvees to schools blasting hip-hop music and 
distributing free T-shirts and “Yo Soy El Army” stickers. What is 
unsettling is that the army spends $13,000 in advertisements for each 
potential recruit, which is about the same amount of money to educate 
one child for one year in the New York public school system. In response, 
many students, teachers, and principals have organized local and national 
coalitions such as the Coalition Against Militarism in our Schools 
(CAMS) to resist military recruitment efforts in their community schools. 
Recently, the School’ Leadership Council at Roosevelt High School, 
located in the working-class Latina/o community of East Los Angeles— 
recognized as the number one “marine-recruited school in the nation”— 
passed | a resolution to restrict military recruitment efforts at their high 
school.’ 

And if all this isn’t bad enough, the military defense budget continues 
to swell at the expense of funding public education. In the 2002-2003 
annual budget, state tax revenues sharply fell by $22 billion Compared to 
the previous year. The Bush administration’s decision to abolish the 
estate tax will cause an additional $10 billion loss in revenues. The 
impact of the Bush administration’s social and economic policies has 
been devastating for public schooling, forcing many school districts to 
reduce school programs and services, As David Goodman notes: 


Schools around the country are reeling from the cuts. In California, 
where 3,800 teachers and 9,000 other school employees received 
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pink slips last year, districts have cut textbook purchases, summer 
school, bus routes, maintenance, athletics, student newspapers, 
and electives. Half of the school districts in Kansas have cut staff; 
several districts have gone to a four-day week; and 50 schools in 
Kansas now charge students to participate in-some extracurricular 
activities. In Michigan, funding for gifted and talented students is 
down 95 percent; Buffalo, New York, has been forced to close eight 
schools and eliminate 600 teaching jobs over the past years.!° 


Faced with the shortage of revenues to support their existing 
A educational programs, many school districts have been forced to develop 
partnerships with corporations eager to step into the lucrative education 
market. Consider McDonald’s recent adoption of a new strategy to 
promote its products in the highly profitable market dominated by 
children. This comes after the highly publicized libel suit now famously 
referred to as the McLibel Case and the recent film, Super Size Me, 
which raised ethical and moral questions regarding McDonald’s food 
processing and preparing practices that many believe have significantly 
contributed to increasing obesity and other health risks among children. 
Nancy Hellmich réports that in an effort to restore its much-tarnished 
public image as the family-friendly fast-food chain, and to further protect 
its market share, McDonald’s has decided to capitalize on physical 
education programs in public schools."! Over seven million students in 
31,000 public schools have-agreed to participate in McDonald’s “Passport 
to Play” program. The program consists of a number of multicultural 
physical education activities including “boomerang golf” from Australia, 
“Mr. Daruma Fell Down” from Japan, and Holland’s “Korfball.” Students 
who complete each of these activities receive a stamp in their passport 
issued by McDonald’s. According to Bill Lama, McDonald’s chief 
marketing officer, the objective of the Passport to Play program is to 
educate students on the “importance. of eating right” and “staying 
active.” Such a strategically calculated-‘move allows McDonald’s not only 
to recover from much of the negative publicity it has received in the past 
few years, but it also helps the food chain to secure a greater presence 
and visibility in public schools. 
There have been a large number of movements and protests that have 
developed over the past twenty years in opposition to neoliberalism and 
- the attendant attack on public education. Among these have been the 
antiglobalization movement, the immigration rights movement, the mass 
demonstrations in France in protest of neoliberal labor legislation, the 
factory takeover movement in Argentina, the victories of Chavez in 
Venezuela and Morales in Bolivia, and many others. These movements, in 
turn, have sparked the growth of coalitions comprised of social 
movements, progressive organizations, labor unions, community activists, 
and ordinary citizens who are collectively engaged .in various forms of 
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struggles and resistance against global capitalism and U.S. imperialism. 


While exemplary in their intent and actions, most of these movements 


have treated the symptoms of neoliberalism rather than the disease. 
What is missing is the understanding of the nature of capitalism, an 
_ understanding only possible through the use of a Marxian analysis. A 

crucial part of every movement needs to be, therefore, a critical 


, pedagogy, one that pushes the participants in every movement, including, 


of course, the radical education movement, to think and act critically. 
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THE ROSA LUXEMBURG READER 


edited by 
Peter Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson 


The Rosa Luxemburg Reader will be the definitive one-volume 

collection of Luxemburg’s writings in English translation. Unlike 

previous publications of her work from the early 1970s, this 

volume includes substantial extracts from her major economic 

writings—above all, The Accumulation of Capital (1913)—and 
: from her political writings, including Reform or Revolution 

(1898), the Junius Pamphlet (1916), and The Russian Revolution 
: (1918). 

The Reader also includes a number of important texts that have 
never before been published in English translation, including substantial extracts from her 
Introduction to Political Economy (1916), and a recently-discovered piece on slavery. With a 
substantial introduction assessing Luxemburg’s work in the light of recent research, The 
Rosa Luxemburg Reader will be an indispensable resource for scholarship and an inspiration 
for a new generation of activists. ISBN: 81-88401-14-5 ; Pages: 448 ; Price: Rs. 200.00 
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I was born in 1946 in a small mining village in western Pennsylvania, 
about forty miles north of Pittsburgh, along a big bend in the Allegheny 
River. The house in which I lived during my first year of life had neither 
hot water nor indoor plumbing. It was a company house, and my 
grandmother had purchased it for $1,000 frorn the mining company after ` 
the town had ceased to be a company town, thanks to the United Mine 
Workers A small coal stove in the living room heated the entire house. 

My grandmother came to this town in the mid-1930s to be close to 
relatives after her husband died. She and her two children—my mother 
and my uncle—lived in the small tarpaper-shingled house, and she tried 
to eke our a living in a town with few job opportunities for women. 
Most of the miners were Italian; Italian was more or less the town’s 
- lingua franca. Miners everywhere show unusual cohesion and solidarity 
and have often been among the shock troops of labor movements. The 
common ethnicity of these miners deepened their fraternity. They believed 
that mining was men’s work and women were to raise children and take 
care of the household. My grandmother’s parents had taken in boarders, 
and grandma had learned women’s work, including helping to make the 
enormous batches of polenta made every day to feed the men. Now she 
had a hard time finding work. She cleaned the town doctor’s house, 
took in laundry, and mended clothes. She and her children got jobs 
unloading dynamite at the mine site. Miners were responsible for opening 
new seams of'coal, and they used dynamite to do this. Every day, the 
three of them, all suffering from asthma, trudged down the steep hill to 
the river bank where the entrance to the mine was located. They 
unloaded the heavy boxes of explosives, never getting help from the 
miners, some of whom were relatives. After work, they climbed the hill 
home to rest silently until they could again breathe fréely. Later my 
mother got a Saturday job cleaning the managers’ offices. One of the 
supervisors tried to molest her, but none of the miners raised a protest. 

There was a degree of spontaneous class consciousness in the village. 
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During the Great Depression everyone was in the same boat: poor and in 
need of work. People were generous with one another; when beggars 
came to the door, the miners fed them. When the union arrived, the 
men were nearly unanimous in their support. During strikes, no one 
scabbed. The Catholic Church exerted a conservative influence, but 


priests in poor towns are often sympathetic to workers and their . 


families. The town’s physical isolation helped to insulate workers from 
the hegemonic forces at work in the larger society. Italians already had a 
long history of radical agitation in the United States, strengthened by 
the strong prejudice they faced. 

. Both my mother and grandmother developed some sense of belonging 
to the working class. However, this was not a consciousness that would 
lead to collective actions. Their main concern was their immediate family. 
After her children were grown, grandma took a number of jobs. She was 
a cook on a tugboat that pushed barges loaded with steel from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans. She worked as a.governess for the very rich 
in Manhattan and Pittsburgh. She cooked in a restaurant. She understood 
- the inferior position of wage laborers. But only individual acts of 
rebellion were available to her, as when she shamed the rich woman who 
was her employer by telling her that she didn’t work for her because she 
liked her but because she needed the money. The strict and oppressive 
gender division of labor she had seen and experienced since childhood 
made the kind of solidarity that builds a labor movement impossible. Of 
course, my grandmother was not alone in this. Tens of millions of 
women then could have helped create much stronger labor movements 
thari the ones actually built, and unfortunately the same thing is true 
today. 

The Second World War brought the mining village out of the 
Depression. It also helped to assimilate many Italian Americans into the 
more conservative American mainstream. After the war, nationalism and 
anticommunism became much stronger, and individual acquisitiveness 
began to-replace the more communal life of the prewar era. The union of 
mineworkers became a place where a few miners could move up the 
economic ladder. As the national union declined and lost its militancy 
under the corrupt leadership of Tony Boyle, the local’s leaders became 
Boyle stalwarts. Within a few years, the mine itself was closed, and 
miners and their children began to move from the town or found work 
at other mines, in construction, or in factories up and down the river. 
People renovated their houses; the one in which I was born was one of 
the few remaining with its original tarpaper shingles. The townsfolk 
gradually joined the postwar mainstream, gaining some in material goods 
but losing most of the collective character of the earlier village. 

What values did I assimilate from the mining town? This is a 
complicated question. The working-class solidarity always shown by 
underground miners seeped into my consciousness as did the ethnic 
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clannishness of the Italian immigrants. This meant a certain distrust of 
anyone with money and authority and anyone outside the community. But 
these incipient seeds of class consciousness were counteracted by other 
more troubling feelings. Mining towns in the United States were typically 
owned by the mining companies, and the companies exerted a near 
totalitarian contro] over the residents. They owned the houses, the only 
store (the infamous “company store”), all utilities, the schools, the 
library, everything. They had their own private police—the Coal and Iron 
Police in Pennsylvania—sanctioned by state law. The climate in such a 
town is one of perpetual insecurity and fear, emotions compounded by 
the danger of the work in the mines. While such authoritarian rule 
generates anger and hate, it also gives rise to feelings of inadequacy and 
worthlessness. Misery is one’s lot in life. There must be something 
wrong with us. Those in power must have special abilities and powers 
we don’t have. We deserve our fate. Organized religion contributes to 
this sense of helplessness and shifts attention away fram material 
conditions and toward God and the afterlife. 

Poverty and social isolation added fuel to the fire of fear. People 
lacked self-confidence and had deep-seated feelings of inferiority. When 
kids from the village went to the high school in the factory town three 
miles upriver, they faced a mocking condescension. They had the wrong 
clothes. They were greasy “dagos.” They were “dumb coal miners.” Some, 
like one of my cousins, reacted with anger; he hung a teacher from a 
third-floor window for calling him a dumb coal miner. But others took it 
to heart and were scarred forever. 

It is difficult to overstate the power of fear and poverty in shaping 
how working men and women think and act. Fear of losing a job. Fear of 
not finding a job. Fear of being late with bill payments. Fear of the 
boss’s wrath. Fear your house might burn down. Fear your kids will get 
hurt. I inherited these emotions. I have a PhD and have always had a job 
that brings forth instant respect from others. Yet I have a deep-seated 
lack of confidence and anxiety in the face of authority. I can confront the 
powerful in a group, even if I am a leader of-it, but as an individual, I 
hate any kind of confrontation with authority and always wonder if I 
have the right to confront. I prefer to remain in the background, to be 
invisible. : 

As working-class men and women are sucked into the capitalist 
milieu, they try to make sure that their children do not end up like 
them. They sacrifice so that the kids can exit the working class and: 
become entrepreneurs and professionals. This can have painful results. If 
the children are successful, they may come to be ashamed of their 
parents, and their parents may come to resent them. These feelings may 
never be explicitly stated, but they will show themselves in sometimes 
not so subtle ways. A successful child who marries a person from outside 
the working class will hesitate to visit home as often as in the past. 
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Children might blame parents for not giving them the advantages their 
spouses, new friends, and coworkers take for granted. Parents will be 
proud of their successful children, but at the same time might resent 
their children’s new lifestyles, which stand in sharp contrast to their 
own. A child’s big house, professional spouse, fancy car, and the 
grandchildren’s private schools seem almost to mock the way they 
themselves live. I remember arguing with my father. He said to me, “You 
read too much.” I shot back, “If yowd read a book once in awhile 
instead of getting all your information from television, maybe youd be 
better off.” 

Ambivalence marks the emotions of the working class. In a society 
where worth is measured by money, the lack of money signifies a lack of 
worth. However, daily life, including religion, tells workers that there is 
more to a person’s character than money. It also tells them that money is 
often tainted with corruption and violence. There is a man from the 
mining village who became very wealthy. People love to talk about how 
“he” was one of the poorest persons in the town, but now he owns many 
businesses and several mansion-like homes. He is a friendly fellow and 
generous to his family and friends. On the one hand, those who “knew 
him when” now bask reflectively in his glory. It is quite a thing to get 
invited to his house, and those who are will regale you with descriptions 
of the grounds and furnishings. On the other hand, not far below the 
surface, there is a sense that this man has come by his money 
illegitimately. If you suggest that perhaps, given the nature of his 
businesses, he was involved with organized crime, most people will not 
vehemently deny this. Wonder, jealousy, admiration, and hatred are all 
mixed together in a confusing brew. The rich may be, in one 
interpretation, God’s chosen, but then again, it is more difficult for a 
rich man to get into heaven than for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle. 

Attitudes toward work are also ambivalent. Most working-class 
employment sucks, and everyone knows it. And it is impossible not to 
be aware of the tensions existing in every workplace or to see that most 
bosses want only your labor and as much of it as they can get. So 
workers may cut corners, pretend to be working, and find unproductive 
ways to kill time and make the work day go faster. Yet, work is a 
natural human endeavor, and even the most menial job requires some 
ingenuity. So workers want to do a good job at the same time that they 
might know that doing a good job will not necessarily be to their 
advantage. Doing a good job certainly did not make the job a good one, 
fit for a human being. My father took a dim view of slackers, but he was 
not above “lifting” small items from the shop that might be useful at 
home. I felt much the same way when I was a full-time college teacher. 
As our work became more alienating, many of us began to cut corners— 


` refusing to’ give essay examinations, shortening classes, especially the 
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long evening lectures, and getting the “take-a-day” flu as often as we 
dared. I didn’t like to see teachers slacking even though I could 
understand it and even though I did some of it myself. 

The attitude of working-class youth toward school mirrors their 
parents’ ambivalence toward success and work. Schools are oppressive 
places, and kids naturally rebel against the agents of this oppression: 
teachers and administrators. When I was in school, most boys were 
destined to be future factory workers. Only a few were deemed mentally 
fit to succeed in college. In the minds of most pupils, these few were 
the enemy as much as were the teachers. “Ordinary” students knew 
instinctively that they were not going to “succeed,” so they built defense 
mechanisms to make this understanding less painful. It was not “manly” 
to do well in school. Physical toughness was the mark of a real man. A 
scholar was like a girl, who could be smart but wasn’t likely to succeed 
in any event. At the same time, the “brains” had to be respected; the 
success of the few was the other side of the coin of their “failure.” A 
student who did well could be admired and hated at the same time. 
From the point of view of the rulers of the economic system, schools 
have been great successes. Only a few working-class youth are needed to 
fill the relatively few skilled labor slots in the workplace. The values 
absorbed by the rest of the working-class boys and girls will fit them 
very well for the work they will do and make it difficult to blame ariyone 
but themselves for their failure to escape their class. 

My family moved from the mining village when I was two, to a small 
house on a farm about three miles east of the factory town where my 
father worked. We had hot water but still had to use an outhouse. Dad 
often walked to work; it would be a couple of years before we got a car. 
Three years later, my parents took advantage of the government-backed 
home loans that were so important to the development of the white 
suburbs and the demise of urban working-class culture. There was 
another child now, my sister, and the four of us moved into a three- 
bedroom house with modern conveniences on a large lot. This is where 
my four siblings and I grew up. There weren’t many houses nearby when 
we moved, but over the next two decades, a few hundred more were 
built as workers began to live the “American Dream” in the postwar 
“American Century.” 

The town was small, not quite 10,000 residents at its peak, but it 
housed the biggest plate glass factory in the world. There was also a 
large pottery, right next to the glass factory. The city of Pittsburgh was a 
center of glass manufacturing, and the owner of the town’s factory was 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. Everyone just called it “PPG.” The 
factory was many blocks long and took up in width what would have 
been the town’s first two avenues. Inside there was a workforce divided 
along several dimensions. Most of the workers were relatively unskilled, 
but there was a significant number of craft workers, some of whom still 
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made glass without assembly line mechanization and some of whom 
were tradesmen, such as carpenters, millwrights, and electricians. The 
workers were mostly white men, but there were large numbers of women 
in certain departments, like the one in which optical glass was examined. 
There were also black workers, who, as was typical in northern factories, 
were locked into unskilled jobs with little chance of advancement. There 
were no Asian workers and only a couple of Hispanics. 

Until the workers unionized the plant in the late 1930s, the company 
ran the town; it was as much a company town as the mining village. But 
it was larger and more complex. There was a more nuanced class 
structure: not just workers, foremen, and absentee owners, but also 
shopkeepers and professionals. 

Reflecting divisions in the workplace, the townspeople were also 
divided. While nearly everyone in the mining town was Catholic, people 
in the factory town practiced many Protestant faiths as well. There were 
a few Jews, mainly shopkeepers and professionals. Catholics faced a 
certain amount of discrimination in that they were unlikely to become 
top managers in the glass plant; these slots were reserved for those in 
the mainstream Protestant denominations. Antisemitism was widespread, 
although Jews were for the most part tolerated. They couldn’t join certain 
clubs and they were called vicious names, at the same time that they 
were grudgingly admired for their economic success. 

The ethnic and racial makeup of the town probably most differentiated 
it from the mining village. There was no “melting pot.” Whites were 
rigidly separated from blacks, but whites themselves were not a uniform 
group. Besides religious differences, there were important ethnic splits. 
Those with northern European ancestries were more likely to hold 
supervisory positions in the plant, and there was considerable bigotry 
expressed by them against Italian Americans and those from Eastern 
Europe. These prejudices were aligned with religious animosities as well, 
since the Anglo-Saxons were typically Protestant, and the “Hunkies,” 
“Polacks,” and “Dagos” were Catholic. 1 remember my father disdainfully 
telling me how. the kids in these groups had their heads shaved for the 
summer. It was not uncommon for parents to discourage their children, 
especially their daughters, from dating anyone from the “wrong” ethnic 
groups. 

Too much should not be made of ethnic (and religious) differences, 
however. Even by my early childhood, these had begun to break down, 
and cross-ethnic marriages were common. Inter-ethnic class solidarity 
was evident in the glass workers’ union, both in strikes and in the 
union’s internal politics. For many years, the president of the local was 
an Arab American, who rose to become a national officer. 

The one divide within the town that was never breached was that of 
race. There was a small black community in the town, segregated at the 
southern or “lower” end. People there had their roots in the rural south 
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and had, for the most part, come north in the great migration following 
the First World War. Many of the men found work in the glass factory 
and pottery, though always in the least skilled and most onerous jobs. 
While white persons did associate with their black townsfolk—some 
poor whites also lived in the “lower” end; whites and blacks played 
sports together; and there was no segregation in the schools—close 
relationships were rare. Black workers could not. aspire to union office, 
nor could black citizens hope to win local political office. Racial epithets 
were always ready to come out-of the mouths of white persons. It was a 
rare conversation in bar or club that did not include these. A fair number 
of whites seemed obsessed with black people, never missing a chance to 
denigrate them or blame them for whatever the whites perceived as bad. 
It was definitely taboo for whites and blacks of the opposite sex to 
socialize too closely, much less date or marry. 

What effects did life in the factory town have on class consciousness? 
In many respects, these were. the same as in the mining village. Workers 
generally disdained their bosses but had the same ambivalence toward “a 
fair day’s work” as did the miners. But the factory had a more complex 
hierarchy of jobs than did the mine, so workers could aspire, to better 
jobs, including the job of foreman or first-level supervisor. Since the 
company had some control over who got the jobs covered by union 
` contract and complete control over who became a supervisor, a worker 
might think that it would be better not to oppose the company too 
overtly or militantly. The company could also use co-optation to weaken 
class solidarity, draining off the most thoughtful workers into 
management. 

The factory town also had a range of small businesses, and a worker 
could aim for the petty bourgeoisie. My uncle once opened a small 
restaurant with a fellow worker in an effort to escape the factory and be 
his own boss. My father had hopes of becoming a radio repairman and 
later took a correspondence school course to learn drafting. This kind of 
thinking and acting, while easy to understand, also sapped class 
consciousness. 

As with the miners, the Second World War profoundly affected the 
ways in which workers thought and acted. On the one hand, the factory 
men came home from the war unwilling to tolerate the corporate 
despotism their fathers had suffered before unionization. They struck and 
filed grievances and won more control over what went on at work than 
they ever could have imagined before the war. I well remember the two 
summers I worked in the plant. My grandfather, a time-study engineer, 
got me a summer job while I was in college. I did mostly clerical work, 
cataloging accidents and analyzing accident’ reports to see where and 
when they were most likely to occur. Many children of workers got such 
jobs, and the company found this a good way to recruit local college 
kids into management (as with the miners, parents had mixed feelings 
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_ about this but in general were proud to help their children to get out of 
the working class). My job was housed in. the fire department—the 
factory was large enough to have its own.. The firemen were typically 
on-call and often had few regular daytime duties. So they spent a lot of 
time drinking coffee and talking. The atmosphere was casual, and the 
supervisors never, while I was there, told the men to do anything. The- 
union officers, themselves full-time union staffers (drawing pay from the 
company), stopped everyday for coffee. The firemen moved around the 
plant freely and were good sources of gossip that might be useful to the 
union. The union president was a gruff man with one arm; he had lost 
the other to a grinding machine. The vice-president was a dapper man, a 
superlative bowler and pool player and a chronic gambler. Conversation 
ranged freely from football pools to ongoing disputes with management. 
I was impressed with the degree.of freedom the workers and the union 
officers had, the product of long years of class struggle after the war 
most of them had fought in. Without using the word in a sexist way, I 
would say that the. war had made them “men,” and they demanded to be 
treated as such. 

On the other hand, the war and its aftermath locked most of these 
workers into mainstream America. Wars are always about getting people 
in one country to hate those in another. If this can be done once, it can 
be done again; all that is needed is for the state to declare a new enemy. 
After the war, the new enemy was the Soviet Union and by implication, 
all radical thinking and acting. It was no accident that the labor 
movement was held up as an entity infiltrated by communists and that, 
further, workers would have to repudiate the reds in their unions if they 
were to maintain membership in U.S. society. War gets people used to 
obeying orders issued by the state, and this habit of mind worked to 
good advantage from the employers’ perspective after the war when they 
strove to regain the power they had lost during the heyday of the 
Congress of Industrial Organization (CIO). Workers who insisted on 
trying to deepen what the CIO had achieved before and during the war— 
greater control by workers of their workplaces, a weakening of racism, 
solidarity with workers in other countries, the beginnings of a social 
welfare state—were simply declared enemies of the state, on a par with 
the Germans and Japanese just defeated in the war. The workers in my 
hometown, never especially radical to begin with and deeply influenced 
by the war and by the Catholic Church, bought into the new patriotism 
of anticommunism wholeheartedly and in the process never seized the 
opportunity to use the new union strength to deepen their class 
consciousness. 

To help workers embrace the Cold War, the government initiated a 
variety of programs aimed at giving them a greater material stake in U.S. 
society. The most important of these was the subsidization of home 
mortgages. Millions of working-class families bought homes on the 
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- cheap, usually away from the cities and towns in the new and more 
isolated and diffuse suburbs. Home ownership came to define the “good 
life” for workers, and the constant care and worry that. had to be 
devoted to home ownership left workers with little time for anything 
_ else, except perhaps to sit around the television every night to live 
through the characters on the various drama and comedy shows. An 
enormous amount of propaganda was devoted (and still is) to the 
wonders of owning a house and the satisfaction to be gained by living in 
one with a family whose members were devoted to one another. This and 
the array of consumer goods needed to maintain a home were all that 
workers needed to be happy. My parents bought a house in 1950, on a 
large lot a few miles away from the town. For both of them this 
represented both a bold move and a declaration that they were part of 
the “American Century.” Their lives devolved away from work and class 
solidarity toward a more limited and insular family life. 

Subsidized home ownership was restricted to whites, who often 
signed covenants in which they obhgated themselves nor to sell thei 
houses to minorities. The denial of home ownership to. blacks further 
separated the races and made interracial solidarity all the more unlikely. 
When I was twelve years old, I took a very large paper route, with more 
than one hundred customers scattered over a five-mile set of 
interconnected roads. Every customer lived in a single-family house; no 
one rented. I had no black customers. 

The impact of living in the factory town-on my consciousness came 
mainly through the schools. Like everyone else, I was in school for 
thousands of hours during my most formative years, so it was impossible 
not to be influenced by what I was and was not taught. In retrospect, I 
think it is fair to say that, in terms of what really went on in the town 
and in the larger society, the schools were in one sense a mirror image 
and in another way a fantasy world. Working-class boys and girls have 
always been cannon fodder for society’s least desirable jobs, and the 
schools did their best to make this appear inevitable. The few with high 
IQs, as evidenced by their scores on tests which were designed not to 
measure anything of relevance about us except our skill at taking such 
tests, were placed in special classes and given an opportunity to escape 
' our class or at least move into its upper reaches. The rest were 
consigned to classes that would prepare them to take the orders and 
perform the mundane tasks necessary to produce the mass consumption 
goods that would make them happy. In my high school, during the first 
year (ninth grade), students were divided into seven “sections,” from the 
college-bound in sections one and two to the hopelessly ineducable in 
section seven. It was understood that we were in our section because 
that is where our intelligence objectively placed us, and, for the most 
part, we believed this. And I have no doubt that the teachers believed 
this as well. Not only did this separation of “smart” from “dumb” make 
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it unlikely that students would develop any sense of solidarity, but it 
also, as it became part of our self-consciousness, made us believe that 
we were ourselves responsible for our fate. I was in section one because | 
was superior; you were in section seven because you were not. I would 
go to college because I deserved it, and you would go to the factory for 
the same reason. I would show the world that class was no obvious 
barrier to success. You would show everyone that you were just too lazy 
to deserve what I got. The fact that the kids in the lower sections were 
more likely to be very poor and black reinforced class and race 
stereotypes. Teachers did nothing to discourage any of this. 

The schools I attended never told us the truth about the world in 
which we lived, and it is in this sense that I say that they were fantasy 
worlds. There were two parts to the lies at the heart of my education: 
what the teachers told us and what they did not tell us. They told us 
that the United States was a kind of paradise on earth and that other 
countries were either inferior or evil. They told us that Christopher 
Columbus was a great explorer and discoverer. They told us that the 
people decided through their votes how the nation would be governed. 
But of far greater importance was what they did not tell us. Nothing 
about racism, nothing about American Indians, nothing about the misery 
foisted upon the poor nations and peoples of the world by the rich ones, 
and nothing about progressive social movements. Nothing about the 
factories that dominated our town. Nothing about unions, despite the 
fact that nearly every man in town belonged to one. Nothing about’ the 
arts except the Shakespeare of Julius Caesar and a few other “safe” 
writers. Nothing but clichés and trivialities about the rest of the world. 
Nothing about capitalism. I cannot today remember a single inspirational 
thing said by any of my teachers. Some were nice; a couple of the science 
and math teachers were smart and gave us a decent background in these 
subjects; most were harmless. But none were scholars, and none gave me 
insight into the political economy that makes the world go ’round. 


My high school was a public school. Before I went there, I attended a . 


Catholic school. Here ignorance reigned supreme, and the main goal was 
to suppress thinking and desire and to encourage blind faith. Obedience, 
fear of authority, guilt—these were the staples of this education. In 
eighth grade, learning took the form of writing down a term on the left 
side of our notebook and memorizing a definition of that term on the 
right side. Here is the definition of Thomas Paine: “As great an infidel as 
Voltaire.” 

Naturally some students rebelled against such an insipid education. 
However, most rebellion just reinforced the social outcomes the schools 
were established to guarantee. Rather than demand that we be taught 
something relevant and useful to our making a good life for ourselves, 
boys and girls rebelled by cutting classes and refusing to do any work at 
all. This led to poor grades and evaluations by the teachers and a certain 
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ticket to a dead-end working-class life. 8 8S 

After high school, I left the factory town for good, first to attend 
college and graduate school and then to take a job as a college teacher. I 
got out of the working class, at least the industrial worker part of it. 
But my class background and consciousness, such as it was, followed 
me. 

When I became a professor, I encountered new ambivalences.. 
Professors have not historically thought of themselves as workers; if 
anything they have thought themselves superior to workers and much 
more closely aligned with society’s elites. Though professors might 
disdain the bourgeoisie, they would no doubt prefer to dine with a 
successful businessman than a ditch digger. . 

So here I was in an elite job, fulfilling my parents’ hope that | 
wouldn’t be a factory worker. But I was among “colleagues”—an odd 
word for me—who had little knowledge of or sympathy for working 
people. If I was tu succeed on this new job, I would have to take an 
most of the habits of mind and behavior of the ather professors, thinking 
` and acting in ways alien to the lives of my parents and nearly all of the 
residents of my hometown. I would have to dress differently. I would 
have to curb my instinct to use words like “fuck” and “asshole.” I would 
have to adopt a more impersonal style of speech. In a word, I would 
have to behave myself: x : 

Of course, college and graduate school had taken off some of the 
rough edges of a working-class youth. But they had not prepared me for 
what I encountered as a professor. There were enough boys like me in 
college, so I could act pretty much as I did at home. It was exhilirating 
to be in school where I didn’t have to apologize for being smart: and 
eager to learn. And even better, I was consideréd by my teachers as a 
diamond in the rough worth polishing. In graduate school I stayed to 
myself and hung out with friends from my hometown, which was not far 
away. I never learned to act like a professor. 

When I became a professor, I didn’t like my new environment, and I 
didn’t fare very well at first. I enjoyed teaching, especially since so many 
of the students were from working-class families. The college was 
located in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, a famous old steel town, best-known 
for the great flood of 1889, caused by the neglect of the dam at a private 
retreat of Pittsburgh’s business elite. Johnstown was my hometown writ 
a little larger; when I arrived there in 1969 there were more than 12,000 
steel workers at the enormous Bethlehem Steel plant and the smaller one 
owned by U.S. Steel. The students were a lot like me, and I felt that I 
could teach them some of the things I wished I had been taught. The 
teachers and the administrators were another matter. They seemed alien 
to me, pretentious and disconnected from the real world. I had to stay 
because I would have been drafted and very likely sent to Vietnam if I 
quit. But I couldn’t imagine ever liking the place or prospering there. My 
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colleagues and I just didn’t speak the same language. | remember one of 
them saying, in response to something I said that betrayed my class 
background, “Well, you can take Mike out of Ford City [my hometown], 
but you can’t take Ford City out of Mike.” 

Although I didn’t much like the college, I was proud that I was a 
‘professor. My parents wanted me to get an education and a professional 
job and they sacrificed so that I could. And I didn’t want to live in my 
hometown or work in the factory. By nineteen, I knew that I wanted to 
continue studying, and by the time I began to teach, I had gone far 
beyond my parents and nearly all of the townspeople in terms of what I 
knew about. My values were by this time a lot different than theirs. I 
had scrapped religion and patriotism. This created some tension and 
some guilt too. I tried to live in both worlds. The college hired some 
good teachers in the early 1970s, and I became friendly with them. They 
seemed more knowledgeable and sophisticated than me, so I took crash 
courses of self-education im music, literature, and art so that I could 
hold my own in conversations. Then I would go to my parents’ home on 
weekends and go to the racetrack with friends and my father’s factory 
buddies. This was my way of saying that I was still a regular guy. 

One of the best things about being a college teacher is that you have 
time to read and reflect. And teaching is the best way to learn things. 
You cannot explain things to others unless you know them well yourself. 
The war in Vietnam had forced me to think about my beliefs. The drug- 
sodden and shattered friends returning to my hometown from the war 
belied the propaganda of the government. My own life and that of my 
students put the lie to the mainstream economics I had learned and was 
teaching. I couldn’t ignore these things. Once you embark upon an 
intellectual life, you want to know why things are happening and you 
want to make sense of your own life. , 

By accident, my thinking was given a jolt that changed my life. I was 
so disgusted after one of my introductory economics classes that I went 
to the library to read a sports magazine. As I was glancing at the rack of 
periodicals, I noticed one containing an article about the economy. | 
picked up the journal, a small, booklet-sized periodical called Monthly 
Review. It was described on the cover as “an independent socialist 
magazine.” I wondered how it managed to get into our library, whose 
librarian would not allow students to sign out certain books. The article 
was interesting, so I read the whole issue. Then I went, into the stacks 
and started reading back issues. The writing was clear and insightful 
and nothing like anything I had ever read in economics. Later I returned 
looking for similar periodicals, and I happened upon Ramparts and The 
Nation. I was so impressed that I took out subscriptions. Writers I had 
never heard of—Paul Sweezy, Harry Magdoff, Carey McWilliams, and 
Noam Chomsky—provided me with new insights into the workings of 
our economic system, or as these folks called it, “our political economy.” 
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Armed with this new material, I walked into class around the middle 
of the term, started to lecture on the week’s topic, and then suddenly 
threw my notes onto the floor and slammed the textbook down on the 
desk. I declared that we were going to talk about something more 
interesting and relevant today. With that I launched into a discussion of 
the war in Vietnam, the inequality of wealth and income, and the 
economic disparities between blacks and whites. A lively give-and-take 
followed, my first experience with teaching as it should be done. During 
the remainder of the term, we covered most of the traditional topics, 
but we also spent time debating the issues of the day. — 

In these classes, I began to stake out my territory as a radical, 
someone with unorthodox ideas who was not afraid to express them. I 
knew that not all students would like my new approach. Some of them, 
like the ex-marine who said that he wanted to strangle me after one 
particularly outrageous class, would hate me. But most would rather be 
challenged than bored, and I decided chat I would rather be provocative 
than boring. 

Becoming a radical helped me find a way back to the working class. 
To see the profound and systemic inequality in my society meant that I 
had to try to change things. Intellectual understanding is a form of 
hypocrisy if it isn’t matched by action. Marx said, “The philosophers of 
the world have only interpreted the world in various ways; the point is 
to change it.” If I was no longer a member of the working class, I could 
ally myself with it, actively. I could help workers to organize unions. J 
could help them with individual grievances. I could teach workers. I 
could abandon traditional academic professional development and write 
for workers. I could even try to re-conceptualize professors as workers, 
something which became easier as I witnessed teaching becoming more 
like echer jobs as administrators began to run the colleges like 
businesses and began to treat the professors more like replaceable 
employees. 

I understand that it is dangerous to generalize from one’s own 
experiences. But I have lived long enough, studied long enough, and 
taught enough working-class men and women to know that my life is in 
no way unique. Hundreds of millions of people around the world have 
undergone similar things and been shaped in more or less the same way. 
So are there things we can learn from my life? It is one thing to study 
class and to see that it is a major explanatory variable in just about every 
aspect of our lives. It is another thing, however, to radically transform 
society so that class no longer matters. To do this a revolution is 
required, plain and simple. But in the making of this: revolution, are 
there obvious guiding principles? My own experiences tell me that there 
are. Here are sorne “theses” that might guide us. I preface them by 
stating that these ideas can only be brought to fruition by a mass 
movement centered in the working class (or in a peasant-worker coalition 
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in some poor countries). Labor movements, take heed. 

1. Those who would lead a mass movement must confront the fear 
that envelops the lives of workers. In practical terms, this means that we 
must engage in struggles to make life more secure. Efforts to keep intact 
and extend social security, disability benefits, workers’ compensation, 
and unemployment compensation are radical efforts. The same is true of 
the fight for universal, socialized health care, for the freedom and 
security of all immigrants, for a living wage for all workers, for an end 
to the doctrine of employment at will, for the right of workers to 
organize without employer interference, and many others. Even the 
’ environmental movement can and should be promoted in terms of human 
security. Working people always bear the brunt of environmental 
degradation and so-called natural disasters. Whatever benefits nature 
benefits workers. Insecurity and its attendant fear breed passivity toward 
authority and make it easier for the powerful to promote dissension and 
hatred of those who might otherwise be allies. 

2. Although many have said it, let me repeat that there is no point to 
talk about class without making it clear that it is backward to talk 
about class without speaking about gender and race. We must 
unabashedly demand equality across all differences. We cannot tolerate 
restrictions on the right of women to obtain abortions. We cannot 
tolerate gender inequalities either at work or in the home: We cannot 
tolerate more than one million black men and women in prison. We 
must tolerate nothing less than full equality for immigrants, regardless 
of their legal status. If equality were the foundation of our ideology and 
if we succeeded in making it an accepted thing to believe in and fight 
for, it would surely be more difficult for employers to pit one group 
against another and for the state to get workers here to kill workers in 
other countries. 

3. Workers receive a thoroughly uninspiring.and mentally and 
physically destructive education. Struggles to expand and improve public 
education are, therefore, also radical struggles. The training of teachers 
is scandalously inadequate, and the freedom of teachers to teach critical 
thinking is uniformly circumscribed. Where are the teachers’ unions? 
Indeed, where is the labor movement? If only unions themselves took the 
time to educate their own members. If only the labor movement financed 
a network of labor radio stations, television programs, and newspapers. 
Working people are so misinformed and uninformed that it is no wonder 
governments everywhere can feed us daily doses of the most ridiculous 
propaganda. 

4. Radical intellectuals need to stop talking to one another and 
actively engage the masses who alone can carry out a radical social 
transformation. Speak clearly. Write clearly. Seek a mass audience. And 
take democracy and an end to hierarchy seriously. 
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1. We need to change the understanding of class in the United States, 
going from the division of “rich and poor” to the division of “worker and 
capitalist.” 

When we popularize this more accurate and useful terminology, we 
will convey a better grasp of class dynamics and make it easier to 
address the continuing operation of racism and sexism in American 
society. We will also contribute to the construction of political 
movements capable of reversing the decades-old trend towards ever- 
more-consolidated corporate power at the expense of working people, 
regardless of race and gender. 

We should identify the class divisions as between the working class, 
62 percent of the U.S. labor force—a substantial majority of the American 
people—and the corporate elite (or capitalist class), who make up only 2 
percent. In between these classes is the middle class (36 percent of the 
U.S. labor force).} 

The “Two Americas” John Edwards identified in 2004 and the “Two 
New Yorks” Fernando Ferrer identified in his 2005 mayoral bid refer to 
crucial realities that should be front and center in our political 
conversations. and social policy. But these divisions are ‘not best 
understood as simply the difference between “rich and poor.” 

“Class” must be understood in terms of power rather than- income, 
wealth, or life style, although these do vary by class. Using power as the 
starting point allows us to see class as a dynamic relationship rather 
than as a static set of characteristics. Investigating class as a question of 
power also makes it possible to find the organic links among class, race, 
and gender. Looking at class in terms of income, wealth, life style, or 
education separates it from race and gender, which are best understood 
as power relationships rather than inherent characteristics individuals 
possess. 

The working class are those oi with relatively little power at 
work—-white-collar bank tellers, call-center workers, and cashiers; blue- 
collar machinists, construction workers, and assembly-line workers: pink- 
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collar secretaries, nurses, and home-health-care workers—skilled and 


unskilled, men and women of all‘races, nationalities, and sexual ` 


preferences. The working class are those with little personal control over 


the pace or content of their work and without supervisory control over 


the work lives of others. There are nearly 90 million working-class people 


in the U.S. labor force today. The United States has a substantial- 


working-class majority. 

The capitalist class are the corporate elite, senior executives, and 
directors of large corporations, whose job it is to give strategic direction 
to the company, who interact with government agencies and other 
corporate executives while leaving the day-to-day operation of their 
company to intermediate levels of management and the workforce. In 
this they are different from small business owners, who tend to work 
beside their relatively few employees and manage them directly. These 
small business owners, while literally capitalists in that they employ 


wage labor, are better understood to be in the middle class, as will be 


discussed below. 
The ruling class is considerably smaller than the full capitalist class 
and includes non-capitalists as well. If we think of the ruling class as 


those who give strategic direction to the country as a whole, extending - 


beyond their own business or institution, we can identify those corporate 
‘directors who sit on multiple boards, thus having an opportunity to 
coordinate capitalist activity across enterprises, and add to them the 
political elites of the three branches of national government and cultural 
and educational leaders who contribute to the furtherance of corporate 
interests. The entire U.S. ruling class could fit into the seats at Yankee 
Stadium (capacity: 54,000). 

The middle class are professionals, small-business owners, and 
managerial and supervisory employees. They are best understood not as 
the middle of an income distribution but as living in the middle of the 
two polar classes in capitalist society. Their experiences have some 
aspects shared with the working class and some associated with the 
corporate elite. 

Small business owners, for example, share with capitalists an interest 
in private property in business assets, defeated unions, and weak labor 
regulations. But they share with workers the work itself, great 
vulnerability to the capitalist market and government power, and 
difficulty securing adequate health insurance and retirement security. ` 

Professionals are also caught in the middle of the cross fire in the 
principal .class conflict between. labor and capital. If we look at the 
experience over the last thirty years of professionals whose lives are 
closely intertwined with the working class—community college teachers, 
lawyers’ in public defender offices or with small general practices, 
doctors practicing in working-class neighborhoods, and public school 
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teachers—their economic and social standing have. deteriorated; along 
with the class they serve. But if we look at those whose lives are more 
fully involved in serving the capitalist class—corporate lawyers, financial 
service professionals, Big-Four CPAs, and doctors who practice beyond 
‘the reach of HMOs and insurance company oversight—these professionals 
have risen in fortune with the class they serve, albeit to a lesser extent, 
absolutely and proportionately. 

Professionals in most parts of the academic community (especially in 
colleges closely linked to working-class constituencies) are experiencing 
the pain of corporate pressure as working-class people do. In the process 
many academic jobs have been degraded. They are no longer relatively 
secure tenure-track middle-class positions, but adjunct and visitor 
positions staffed by a growing second tier of people working at will with 
virtually no professional standing, a new academic working class. 

“Working class” is best understood differently from the Department 
of Labor (DOL) category “production and non-supervisory” employee. 
This DOL category includes every employee who is not a supervisor, like 
most professors and other middle-class professionals working for a 
salary. However, lumping all employees who have no supervisory power 
over others into the working class masks the real differences in social 
position that professional people enjoy, beleaguered as they may be. 
Appreciating the contradictory location of professional and other middle- 
class employees helps to understand the political vicissitudes 
characteristic of this section of the population and suggests ways of 
approaching them as allies to working-class politics. 

2. The usual talk of a mass middle class with some rich and poor at the 
fringes around it is deeply misleading and contributes to two central 
problems in American politics. 

A. We get trapped in confusions about race and lose sight of class. In 

+ the popular imagination and in political campaign speeches “the poor” 
usually stands for “black and Hispanic” or “minority.” In fact, in the 
United States two-thirds of all poor people are-white and three-quarters 
of all black people are not poor. Racism continues to operate and 
accounts for the fact that poverty is experienced disproportionately 
among blacks and Hispanics (and among women because of sexism). But 
.we should not allow their comparatively heavy burden to blind us to the 
full realities of poverty in America. 

Poverty is something that, in fact, happens to the working class. 
Most poor people in the United States are in families where the adults 
experience periodic spells of unemployment or work only part-time or at 

. low wages. A family with two wage earners, one year-round full-time 

+ and one year-round half-time, each earning minimum wage,.does not 
make enough to bring a family of three out of poverty. To address and 
reverse poverty we need to improve the conditions working-class people 
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».xperience. The “underclass”—people entirely marginalized from the legal 
economy—is only a small fraction of the poor and does not characterize 
most poor people. The “underclass” has special needs which must be 
understood and addressed, but a majority of the poor are not in this 
“underclass”; they are working-class people experiencing hard times. 

B. The political target gets confused between the false choices of 
“blame the poor, fix their character, and give them job skills” and “take 
down the rich a notch or two.” 

It is a mistake to identify “the rich” as the source of America’s 
political misdirection and the target of our political organizing. When Al 
Gore challenged George W. Bush in the 2000 campaign by dismissing 
Bush’s plan for tax cuts as a benefit for the richest 1 percent only, polls 
showed, astonishingly, that 19 percent of Americans believed themselves 
to be in that top 1 percent, and another 21 percent believed they would 
be there in the next ten years. When we attack “the rich” too many 
people think we are attacking them and their future. 

The real source of the political and economic misdirection in this 
country is the increasingly unbridled power of the capitalist class and 
their arrogant pursuit of profit for the few at the expense of the vast 
majority of Americans and peoples of the world. This should be the 
target of our politics. Being rich is not the key point—winning $380 
million in the Power Ball Lottery makes a person rich but not part of the 
corporate elite. The people Dick Cheney met with in early 2001 to set 
energy policy were rich, but much more to the point they were captains 
of industry, senior executives of U.S. energy corporations. 

Conservatives have convinced too many Americans that their problems 
stem from government coddling the poor. We need to redirect this 
anger, not towards “the rich” but towards the corporate elite. Such an 
approach could not be twisted into “threats to rob working people of 
their future.” 

Targeting “the rich” may, however, have some legitimate role in the 
environmental movement, not in the usual sense but in the sense that 
the people of industrial countries, especially the rich, need to limit their 
consumption. Unrestricted consumption is more a question of income 
than it is of class power, although one can be sure that the capitalist 
class, eager for expanding markets, will resist any challenges to 
unlimited consumption. 

3. The reality of race and class in the Katrina-devastated Gulf Coast is 
dramatically different from the “lessons of race and class” the media touted 
immediately after the catastrophe. 

Headlines and news analysis across the country following Katrina 
announced the “rediscovery of race and class in America.” But even as 
the U.S. media and an attentive public reawakened to the reality of hard 
lives long quietly and privately endured by millions of people, old 
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confusions continued to obscure the facts of race and class in America. 
In typical media coverage “race” meant “black” and “class” meant 
“poverty,” both joining in the common identity of the African Americans 
trapped at the New Orleans Superdome and Convention Center. 

Looking at the situation through the lens of class brings important 
new information into focus. Of the total labor force in the New Orleans 
' Metropolitan Area (including seven parishes in southeast Louisiana) 70 
percent are in working-class occupations.’ Taking the entire metropolitan 
area before Katrina, 37 percent of the labor force is minority, almost all 
of that black, a fraction that varies widely across the three largest 
parishes (which together account for 85 percent of the total metropolitan 
area): Jefferson Parish (the largest), 26 percent minority; Orleans Parish, 
66 percent minority; and St. Tammany Parish, il percent minority.* 

One white worker in four is employed in a job that pays at or near 
official poverty wages. This is equally true in both predominately black 
‘Orleans Parish and predominately white Jefferson Parish. They are in 
low-paid working-class jobs (health-support occupations, food 
preparation, building maintenance, personal care, and sales), occupations 
that pay from $12,000 to around $18,000 a year—at best not enough to 
bring a family of four out of poverty. Eighty-five thousand whites are 
among the working poor in the New Orleans-area labor force. By 
contrast, there are about sixty-five thousand minorities (almost all black) 
in this situation (30 percent of minority employment in the area). 

Looking at the other end of the employment picture, managerial and 
professional employment, blacks are by no means absent even though 
they are proportionately underrepresented. Minorities held over 47,000 
(or 26 percent) of all such jobs in the New Orleans metropolitan area in 
2004 (but were 37 percent of the labor force), while in the city of New 
Orleans (Orleans Parish) minorities held 45 percent of the managerial 
and professional jobs (compared with their 66 percent share of the overall 
labor force). 

In the construction trades, blacks and whites hold jobs in just about 
equal proportion to their numbers in the area, minorities holding 11,000 
out of a total 29,000 such relatively well-paying jobs. President Bush’s 
suspension of the Davis-Bacon Act—which requires federally financed 
construction projects to pay union-scale wages—for Gulf-area 
reconstruction hit equally hard at black and white communities of 
construction workers. Similarly, Federal Section 8 housing programs are 
designed for the families of the working poor. The refusal by the Bush 
‘administration to use this program in the aftermath of Katrina has 
affected white as well as black working-class families. 

If we look at Katrina and see and speak of black victims only we 
make a terrible mistake. Without neglecting or underplaying the 
disproportionate suffering of the African American community, it is 
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essential—for moral as well as political reasons—to recognize the 
devastation that hit tens of thousands of white families, almost al] in 
the working class, along with their African American neighbors. 
Neglecting white suffering only contributes to racial resentment and 
undermines the development of political unity that both black and white, 
working- and middle-class residents will need to rescue the 
reconstruction for the common good. 

4. Identifying class forces accurately is an essential starting point for 
more effective politics to turn back the right-wing tide that has swept 
across the United States with growing power for nearly forty years. 

We need to reevaluate the constituent base of progressive politics and 
reformulate our work with class as an important component. A New 
York Times news story evaluating the 2005 New York City mayoral race 
reported: “[Bloomberg’s] wide support among minority voters is a sign 
that the strategy of the Democrat, Fernando Ferrer, to build a dependable 
base of black and Hispanic voters fell victim to emerging political 
realities: that blacks and Hispanics no longer vote reflexively-as a bloc, 


and that a middle-class coalition can trump traditional ethnic-based 


appeals.” 


Class differences now divide ethnic and racial populations in ever- 
more-important ways. Although blacks and Hispanics are 
disproportionately found more often in the working class and less often 
in the middle and capitalist classes, compared with their shares of the 
labor force (and in lower-paying jobs in all classes compared with 
whites), there are nevertheless millions of black -and Hispanic 
professionals, managers, and small business owners, and growing 
numbers in the corporate elite as well. Each class is divided by race and 
ethnicity; each race and ethnic group is divided by class. 

Recombining forces within this mosaic of class and race into a 
progressive coalition requires a direct appeal to class interests and 
identity, while continuing to address the problems of racism and sexism 
that remain important sources of suffering across class lines. Only a 
class-based politics that is attuned to issues of race and gender can 
produce the social force necessary to turn back and limit the corporate 
power that has gotten so destructively out of control in recent decades. 

The closest recent experience in this direction was Jesse Jackson’s 
presidential races in 1984 and 1988, in which he got significant numbers 
of white male working-class votes by tirelessly championing working 
people’s aspirations, unions, strikes, and other worker campaigns, while 
never neglecting the continuing significance of race and gender. 

Asserting the interests of working people can be the basis of political 
alliances that benefit large sections of the middle class as well. As noted 
above, over the past thirty years, as working-class lives have become 
more difficult, millions of professionals, lower-level supervisors, and 
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small-business owners—-those in the middle class whose lives are most 
closely linked to working people—have also suffered setbacks. At the 
same time, those in the middle class most closely: associated with 
serving the corporate elite have done very well. Class-based politics can 
link working- and middle-class people in their common interest to limit 
the power of the corporate elite. A politics for the vast majority ‘of 
Americans is hard to dismiss as “special interest business as usual.” 

Class should play an important part in the evaluation of Supreme 
Court and other federal court nominees, a point the corporate community 
already well understands. When John. Roberts was nominated in July 
2005, the Wall Street Journal reported his corporate bona fides in his 
experience as a’ successful and effective corporate lawyer, notably 
defending Toyota against a worker’s compensation claim.® 

The New York Times reported that the Bush administration had 
worked behind the scenes for a year preparing the religious right to 
accept the Roberts nomination. This was accompanied by an organized 
corporate lobbying effort on federal court appointments, to ensure that 
nominees backed by the religious right would also be sensitive to 
business interests. Similar reports followed the nomination of Samuel 
Alito, who, in the midst of many articles about his views on abortion, 
was in one story said to have “sided with employers over employees.” -. 

The protection of reproductive rights for women-is an integral part of 
a’ ‘progressive political agenda, but it should not be pursued without 
close attention to the working-class dimensions of the agenda as well. 
For instance, access to abortions will be much more severely restricted 
for working-class women than for middle- and capitalist-class women 
should abortion become illegal. Highlighting the anti-labor stand of anti- 
abortion judges and their political backers will help expose the contours 
of power at play in the country and broaden the coalition opposed to 
right-wing court nominees and committed to progressive policies for 
women and working people alike. i 

The conventional wisdom has it that most Americans identify 
themselves as members of the middle class so political appeals to the 
middle class are appropriate for building winning messages. It is true 
that large majorities say they are in the middle class when the choices 
given are “upper, middle, lower” or “rich, middle, poor.” But when 
“working class” is given as a choice, 45 percent to 55 percent of 
Americans put themselves in the working class.® 

We do not yet know just what people mean when they identify 
themselves as working class. We do not know who else they think is in 
that class with them, and who is not. Nor do we know the strength of 
that identity in comparison with other identities, whether racial or in 
terms of particular interests such as being a hunter, a volunteer 
firefighter, a little league coach, or a “pink lady” hospital volunteer. But 
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it may well be that Americans are ready to hear and identify with class 
talk when it illuminates the realities of their lives and points to political 
practice that will improve their and their children’s lives. 
A Eight or ten years ago it seemed that class categories expressed in 
' terms of power, ‘a working class, a capitalist class, were so far out of 
polite conversation that they were useless for constructive. political 
debate. But today even mainstream commentators are increasingly 
referring to the working class, class warfare, and in general framing their 
writing in class terms. The New York Times series on class in America, 
‘published as a book in 2005, is a prominent example.’ Jeff Faux’s book 
The Global Class War is another.'® Serious class talk is again possible 
and should be pursued with rigor, subtlety, and confidence.* 

Back in 1981, after the first destructive round of concession bargaining 
in ‘the auto industry, UAW President Douglas Fraser characterized the. 
process as “one-sided class warfare,” in which labor was unprepared. 
The corporate elite—with a thorough understanding of its class 
interests—has continued these attacks on labor ever since. It is past 
time for progressive people to call this class warfare out for what it is 
and create a political vision and policies squarely in the interests of ` 
working people and all whose interests are turned aside by corporate 
power. l 

5. Class operates on a global scale. l 

The global economy is not separate from the domestic. The common 
view that globalization refers to what is “out there” while the domestic 
economy is “here”—with the “out there” threatening the “here” with job 
loss, cheap labor, and capital flight—fails to see how capital 
accumulation operates in all of its dynamics, both nationally and 
globally.” i 

The global accumulation process under the neoliberal regime of the 
past: thirty years has generated robust capitalist classes in many 
developing countries (Brazil, China, and India are principal examples) 
and has also begun to integrate these into a coherent international 
capitalist class operating on a global scale.’* At the same time, the 
global reach of the accumulation process is bringing into existence a 
global working class which .already has implications for cross-border 
labor organizing and within-country responses to immigration. 

The introduction of class analysis based on power rather than income 
reorients our view of WTO and IMF dynamics. Rather than seeing the 
conflict as one between the poor global south and the rich global north, 
we can see that class divisions divide both north and south and 
recombine the people of each into international, as well as national, 
groupings. While national interests certainly continue to operate, as long 
as the national aspirations of the south are articulated by capitalists 
there, who lead the political representation of those interests, working 
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people will be disadvantaged in both the south and the north. Broad 
acceptance of the idea that the south is progressive while the north is 
oppressive empties the global -playing field of the working class in-the 
north as a progressive force and turns a blind.eye to murderous southern 
elites. 

Integrating domestic and international aspects of the single economic 
system in which we’live also makes it easier to build movements among 
' working people for just foreign policy and against the Iraq war and 
occupation./* A class analysis allows us to see beyond the financial.costs 
and lost public services resulting from the enormous military budget. It 
helps make clear that the war and U.S. foreign policy seek to empower 
globally the same corporate capitalist class that challenges working 
people on virtually every economic and social issue at home. 

6. Class is an idea for a movement of ideas. 

If there is any hope of a progressive revival of the Democratic Party, 
or the rise of a third party that seeks to represent working people, it 
must become a party of broad vision, not just a party of interest-based 
policy proposals. The same is true of social movements that hope to 
influence public policy and political outcomes. 

Policy is essential but it must be placed in the context of the broadest 
understanding of how the world works, how our life prospects are 
shaped, and how we create and use our great capacity for wealth and 
community involvement. Introducing class into the national conversation 
can invigorate the political process and bring new energy and 
understanding to a broad range of questions, including the continued 
importance of race and gender as points of tension and needed progress. 

Class talk allows us to recall the language of economic and social 
justice and to revive calls for economic democracy that*have been the 
foundation of progressive social movements for over a hundred years. 
The corporate agenda has stripped all reference to morality from 
economic affairs. For the right, unrestricted markets are all that is 
relevant in economic matters. This is a core question that progressives 
must address directly. Class understanding will help us to illuminate 
and ground the ethical dimensions of our politics and help us imagine 
and create organizations, coalitions, and social forces capable of turning 
back the destructive power: of capital and replacing it with values and 
policies that relieve human suffering and promote the social good. 
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«z4. All theory, dear friend, is gray, but the golden tree of life springs ever 
e green. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe’s famous remark, cited by Karl Marx, 
‘among others, was surely a part of the sensibility that motivated Harry 
Magdoff’s life and work. Harry’s writing and scholarship were important 
achievements and distinguished contributions to the socialist project, 
but they were grounded in a profound understanding of life, history, and 
the human condition. The centrality of both theory and life were much in 
evidence on a clear brisk weekend in early May, when many of the MR 
extended family—readers, writers, staff, and, of course, the Magdoff 
family—gathered in New York, on Saturday for a roundtable on Harry’s 
contributions and the future of MR, and on Sunday for a meeting 
celebrating, as it turned out, the lives of both Harry and his beloved 
wife Beadie. 

At the Saturday gathering at the Brecht Forum, Bill Tabb spoke of his 
long personal and intellectual association with the Magdoffs, stressing 
Harry’s opposition to left-wing dogmatism and his commitment to an 
unblinkered and unflinching examination of reality no matter what it 
revealed. John Mage described Harry’s delicate guidance of MR, not only 
avoiding leftist sectarianism, but insuring that the magazine’s clear voice 
was heard by both revolutionaries and bourgeois detractors worldwide. 
In this he was joined by John Bellamy Foster, who stressed Harry’s 
insistence on the interplay of history and theory in the analysis of the 
present. Bob McChesney followed, discussing Harry’s amazing capacity 
for openness: his willingness to consider change and to contemplate the 
new, even in his last years. Renee Pendergrass, in charge of marketing 
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and publicity at MR Press, recalled Harry’s dramatic intervention in 
support of the staff at a critical moment. John Simon looked at Harry’s 
application of his socialist principles to his own activism in the 
McCarthy years and especially with the burgeoning civil rights and peace 
insurgencies in the 1960s. It was, he said, “socialism on the ground.” 
Bernardine Dohrn brought some specificity to the latter notion, referring 
to the epochal year 1968. In remarks she elaborated on Sunday, Dohrn 
noted both MR’s consistent support for the innovative radicalism of the 
New Left and the recognition by the students that they needed the kind 
of mentoring in Marxian theory that only Harry and Paul Sweezy could 
provide. 

Speakers at the Sunday meeting offered an affectionate appreciation of 
Harry’s—and Beadie’s—capacity for empathy, intimacy, and love. Gladys 
and Percy Brazil spoke of Harry’s very last hours. Robert Engler 
remembered Harry’s teaching and scholarship when they were colleagues 
at the New School. Kira Brunner, a former assistant editor of MR, 
recalled Harry’s active mentoring and engagement with the young people 
who worked and volunteered at the magazine and the press. Harry’s 
longtime friend, Annette Rubinstein, spoke of their many years in the 
struggle. John Bellamy Foster described Harry’s principled and successful 
superintending of the generational transition of the MR project, 
something he took great pride in during the last months of his life. 

On both occasions Harry’s son Fred spoke about Harry as teacher, 
parent, and comrade, and his extraordinary relationship with Paul Sweezy 
(Paul once said, “Why, I’ve been married to Harry for thirty years”). Fred 
also noted that his mother Beadie was the glue in the family and Harry’s 
comrade in an adventure that ran from the turbulent days of the New 
Deal and the Second World War through the dark, frightening days of 
McCarthyism to the great privilege that was their joint association with 
MR. Harry’s grandson, David Magdoff, and his wife, Pam Velez, also 
spoke. David remarked that at the end of his life Harry had no regrets 
about anything, a rare, but not unexpected observation: Harry and Beadie 
knew just how “wonderful, blessed, and complete their lives were.” Pam 
declared him a “real mensch!....1 know he planted something special in 
each of our hearts.” Amy Demarest, Fred’s wife, ended the memorial by 
reading a poem by Yip Harburg that commemorated the lives of an 
earlier generation of MR staff and editors. 

A 

Daniel Boone Schirmer, a longtime contributor of articles to MR and 
author of Republic or Empire: American Resistance to The Philippine 
War (1972) and The Philippines Reader: A History of Colonialism, 
Neocolonialism, Dictatorship, and Resistance (1987) died on April 21, 
aged ninety-one. From the 1930s through the 1950s Schirmer worked 
against white supremacy and for fair housing and unemployment 
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_insurance. For his troubles he was indicted under the notorious Smith > 


Act for “conspiring to teach and advocate the overthrow of tre 

government by force and violence.” Schirmer, called “Bocne” because his: 
energy reminded many of his ancestor, Daniel Boone, spent four years 
underground, emerging when the charges were dismissed, to complete a 
doctorate at Boston University. From the 1960s on, he was a fierce 
campaigner against U.S. imperialism, especially in the, Philippines, 
demanding human rights, the end of the Marcos dictatorship, and the 
elimination of U.S. military bases, nearly all of which were achieved 


during his lifetime. 
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freedom, and the concept of rule of law and carry out each other’s activities in 
a peaceful manner. 

3. Request the United Nations to help in the monitoring and management of 
the armies and arms of both government and Maoist sides for-a free and fair 
election to the Constituent Assembly. 

4.Guarantee the democratic rights achieved through the 1990 Popular © 
Movement and the recent historic People’s Movement; draft an ‘interim 
constitution based on the 12-point understanding and the ceasefire. Code of 
Conduct; form an interim government accordingly; announce the dates for 
constituent assembly elections; dissolve the House olf Representatives through 
consensus after making alternative arrangement; dissolve the People's 
Governments of CPN-Maoist. a 

5. Decide issues of national interests having long-term effects through 
consensus. 

6. Guarantee the fundamental right of the Nepali ‘people to participate in 
the constituent, assembly elections without any fear, influence, threat and 
violence. Invite international observation and monitoring during the elections 
as per the need. 

7, Bring about a forward-looking restructuring of the state so as to resolve 
the class-based, racial, regional and gender-based problems through constituent 
assembly elections. Transform the ceasefire between the Nepal Government 
and CPN-Maoist into permanent peace by focusing on democracy, peace, 
prosperity, forward-looking change and the country’s independence, sovereignty 
and pride, and express commitment to resolve the problem through talks 

8. The government and Maoist talks teams have been directed to accomplish 
all tasks related to above-mentioned points without any delay. 

The committee to draft an interim constitution based on the 12-point 
understanding and the ceasefire Code of Conduct has set to work, und its draft 
is expected in the mid-July. The draft will form the basis on whic! the various 
existing governments in Nepal can be merged into a single government tasked 
with conducting the Constituent Assembly elections. The Nepal Army and the 
PLA will both be under the command of this new merged governm.er.t. In short, 
a path to a peaceful and democratic future in Nepal has opened up as a result 
of exemplary revolutionary struggle. No such hopeful development has 
occurred anywhere in many years. 
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But the enemies of peace in Nepal, above all the United States, threaten 
these achievements. At the end of June U.S. Ambassador Moriarty denounced 
the revolutionaries for not permitting the new government formed at the urban 
center to take control in the liberated rural areas. Moriarty attacked the 
agreement providing for equal treatment of the erstwhile Royal Nepal Army 
and the PLA in the period leading up to the Constituent Assembly elections. 
Moriarty demanded that the PLA disarm - but not the Nepal Army. In fact, a 
segment of the officer corps of the RNA remains the most significant U.S. 
“asset” in Nepal. This group of officers have been trained in the United States, 
have operated in the field torturing and killing on the “advice” of U.S. “anti- 
terror” specialists, and have U.S. visas and families in the United States. No 
peace and no democracy can be secure so long as units such as the infamous 
“Ranger Battalion” remain under, in effect, U.S. command. 

The U.S. demand was accompanied by a threat that monetary “aid” would 
be withheld if, as required by the 8 Point Agreement, an interim government 
that. includes revolutionaries is formed to conduct Constituent Assembly 
elections. We only wish this were true. Instead, we are certain that as the 
elections approach a flood of U.S. money (disguised in part as from NGO or 
even Nepali sources) shall be distributed in Nepal along the lines of the CIA 
operations in the Ukraine or Venezuela. All honest Nepalis must be on guard 
against these well-rehearsed forms of imperialist intervention. 

This summer shall expose those who secretly wish to avoid elections for a 
Constituent Assembly and seek a renewed civil war. The key to identify such 
elements is to note those who sign on to the U.S. demands- no interim 
government including armed revolutionaries, no equal treatment of PLA and 
. RNA. , i 
This division extends to South Block. Anticipating the impending collapse 
of the monarchy under the mass upsurge of the Nepali people and under 
pressure from the Indian left parliamentary parties, the Ministry of External 
Affairs distanced itself from the palace. Limited assistance was permitted to 
. the process that led to the 12 Point Agreement and peace. But elements linked 
to the United States and the BJP have significant influence, as shown by the 
U.S. dictated Iran policy. On July 3, 2006, Pankaj Saran, joint secretary for 
Nepal and Bhutan, was quoted as concurring with the U.S. Ambassador 
Moriarty’s demand that the revolutionaries szbandon their military before 
joining the interim government. When Foreign Secretary Shyam Saran was the 
BJP .government’s Ambassador in Kathmandu, he boasted of (illegally!) 
extraditing CPN(M) leader Matrika Yadav to the tender mercies of the U.S. 
advised torturers of the RNA. Today Matrika Yadav is the head of the peoples 
government of the Nepali Madhesi republic in the Terai. There is a lesson to 
be learned. 

_, Indian communists have played a positive role in support of our Nepali 
comrades in this last year. The Manmohan Singh government swings between 
the influence of the U.S. global neoliberal imperium to which its heart belongs, 
and the outraged protests of the Indian people, which it cannot ignore. We 
owe the brave and exemplary Nepali communists a duty of unrelenting 
pressure on their behalf, especially those vnjustifiably still held in Indian 
prisons. 
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helicopters, “disappeared” and tortured suspects. U.S. advisers urged the - 
creation of death squad vigilantes in rural areas, and the first such squads 
were formed (notably in the Kapilvastu region in the Terai). 

In the urban areas divisions between the traditional parliamentary 
political leadership and the revolutionaries prevented effective opposition 
to the autocratic monarchy. l 

On August 7, 2005, the revolutionary Peoples Liberation Army in: a 
frontal assault destroyed the army base camp at Pili in Kalikot district, 
capturing many prisoners and a major cache of arms and ammunition. 
This victory proved a turning point. 

The Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist) in September 2005, gathered a 
plenary meeting of its Central Committee, successfully resolved an 
unhealthy internal struggle without splits or expulsions, and set out a plan 
of action that has led to a striking peoples victory. A unilateral three month 
truce was declared on September 17, 2005, while negotiations went forward 
with the seven parliamentary parties for a joint urban mobilization against 
the autocratic monarchy. The result was the “12 Point Agreement” set out 
in these pages in our December 2005 edition. Key was the agreement to 
call elections for a Constituent Assembly to decide the future of Nepal. 

An attempt by the autocratic monarchy to hold elections for municipal 
offices in January 2006, failed in the face of a mass boycott. Candidates 
had to be given protection at army bases. In April 2006, urban 
demonstrations for the calling of a Constituent Assembly built one upon 
the next despite “shoot on sight” curfews. Finally, the commanders of the 
armed police force and army could no longer rely upon their troops to fire 
on the unarmed demonstrators. At this point the generals informed the 
palace that its time had come. l 

In a last desperate bid to split the revolutionaries from the 
parliamentary political parties, the palace called back into session the 
failed parliament elected in 1999. But the expired parliament could not 
defy the formidable mass movement. Resolutions were passed unanimously 
calling for elections to a Constituent Assembly, stripping the palace of its 
governmental role and command of the Nepal Army. A government of the 
seven parliamentary political parties (“SPA”) that had negotiated the 12 
Point Agreement was formed (the Nepal Workers and Peasants Party chose 
to remain outside the government) to administer the urban areas that had 
been under the control of the monarchy. 

On June 16, 2006, the political parties of this government of the urban 
areas and the leadership of the CPN(M), representing the governments of 
the rest of the nation, reached an “8 Point Agreement” setting out the 
conditions making possible immediate and fair elections to a Constituent 
Assembly as demanded by the popular movements. Its terms (in unofficial 
translation) are as follows: . 

L Effectively and honestly implement the 12-point understanding 
reached between the SPA and Maoists in November last year and the 25- 
point Ceasefire Code of Conduct signed between the SPA government and 
CPN-Maoist on May 26 this year 

2. Commitment to democratic norms and values including competitive 
multi-party system, civic liberties, fundamental rights, human rights, press 

(continued on page 119) 
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The land question, the fundamental failure of independent India, 
has again become one of the most debatable and controversial topics 
of the day. Although the mass media and the dominant parliamentary 
political leaders suppress any public mention of revolutionary land 
reform; land to the tillers or. abolition of feudal remnants, the 
irrepressible reality raises the question in one or another form. Today» 
land grabbing by the private corporate sector, both Indian and of 
foreign origin, in the name of so-called ‘development’ and with the 
aid of government agencies and state machinery, has become a subject 
that cannot be avoided. The reason at base is sixty years of failure to 
meet the legitimate demands of the many crore citizens who depend 
on agricultural land for their subsistence but have no claims deemed 
fully worthy by the judiciary, still the firmest bastion of colonial 
mentality. With the introduction of the new economic policy since 
1991 what had been a half century of localized injustice and repression 
became a qualitatively different phenomenon; the theft of land on a 
scale that could not be kept from public attention | 

A few examples suffice to show the gravity of the issue: 

The Bangalore-Mysore Infrastructure Corridor project (BMICP) * 
whose MOU was signed in 1995 between the. Government of 
Karnataka and Nandi. Infrastructure Corridor Enterprises (NICE), a 
consortium consisting of Kalyani Group (Pune), SAB Engineering 
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Empire of Oil 
Capitalist Dispossession and the Scramble for oe 
MICHAEL WATTS 


Blood may be thicker ne water, but oil is . thicker than both. 
—Perry Anderson, “Scurrying Towards Bethlehem,” ` 


New Left Review, July-August 2001 


In his 2006 State of the Union address, George Bush-finally put into 
words what all previous presidents could not bring themselves to utter 
in public: addiction. The United States, he conceded, is “addicted” to 
oil—which is to say addicted to the car—and as a consequence 
unhealthily dependent upon Middle Eastern suppliers. What he neglected 
to mention was that the post-Second World War U.S. global oil 
acquisition strategy—a central plank of U.S. foreign policy since 
President Roosevelt met King Saud of Saudi Arabia and cobbled together 
their “special relationship” aboard the USS Quincy in February 1945:—is 
in a total shambles. The ‘pillars of that policy—Iran, Saudi Arabia, the 
Gulf oil states, and Venezuela—are hardly supplicant sheep. within the 
U.S. imperial fold. 

-With surplus capacity in OPEC at an all-time low and speculation 


_ running rampant in the commodity exchanges, Big Oil is awash with 


money. Corporate profits are historically unprecedented. Chevron netted 
a cool $14 billion in 2005, and first quarter earnings in 2006 are 50 
percent higher than the previous year, a historic high obscene enough to 
have Congress muttering about a windfall profits tax. So-called supply 
tisks in Iran, Venezuela, and Nigeria coupled with the speculative 
impulses of the oil traders have driven up the price of oil to around $70 
a barrel, and a former oilman (surrounded by a posse of former oilmen) 
stalks the halls ‘of the White House. As if that were not enough, the 
New York Times (March 27, 2006) reported that through a “vague law” 
the U.S. government will waive, for the oil supermajors, about $7 billion 
in state royalties over the next seven years. All of this takes us back to 
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the 1973 oi] embargo and President Nixon’s Project Independence, 
designed to achieve U.S. self-sufficiency by 1980. The policy failed 
miserably (U.S. dependency upon imported oil in the late 1960s was 20 
percent and is expected to be about 66 percent by 2025) and Nixon 
resorted. to maximizing domestic supply and turning to reliable foreign 
suppliers at minimal cost—just as George Bush intends to do. 

It is no surprise, then, that alternative sources of oil should be very 
much on the Bush radar screen (since conservation strategies or increased 
gas taxes are conspicuously absent). Cheney’s Natispal Energy Strategy 
Report in 2001 bemoaned the U.S. oil habit—“a dependency on foreign 
powers that do not have America’s interests at heart”—long before the 
State of the Union address. A recent report in the Financial . Times 
(March 1, 2006) makes the new agenda crystal clear. Although Africa is 
not as well endowed in hydrocarbons (both oil and gas) as the Gulf 
states, the continent “is all set to balance power,” and as a consequence 
it is “the subject of fierce competition by energy companies.” IHS 
Energy—one of the oil industry’s major consulting companies—expects 
African oil production, especially along the Atlantic littoral, to attract 
“huge exploration investment” contributing over 30 percent of world 
liquid hydrocarbon production by 2010. Over the last five years when 
new oilfield discoveries were scarce, one in every four barrels of new 
petroleum discovered outside of Northern America was found in Africa. 
A new scramble is in the making. The battleground consists of the rich 
African oilfields. 

Energy security is the name of the game. No surprise, then, that the 
Council on Foreign Relations’s call for a different U.S. approach to 
Africa in its new report, More than Humanitarfanism (2005), turns on 
Africa’s “growing strategic importance” for U.S. policy. It is the West 
African Gulf of Guinea, encompassing the rich on- and offshore fields 
stretching from Nigeria to Angola, that represents a key plank in Bush’s 
alternative to the increasingly volatile and unpredictable oil-states of the 
Persian Gulf. Nigeria and Angola alone account for nearly four million 
barrels per day (almost half of Africa’s output) and U.S. oil companies 
alone have invested more than $40 billion in the region over the last 
decade (with another $30 billion expected between 2005 and 2010). Oil 
investment now represents over 50 percent of all foreign direct 
investment (FDI) in the continent (and over 60 percent of all FDI in the 
top four FDI recipient countries), and almost 90 percent of all cross- 
border mergers and acquisition activity since 2003 has been in the mining 
and petroleum sector. The strategic interests of the United States 
certainly include not only access to cheap and reliable low-sulphur oil 
imports, but also keeping the Chinese (for example in Sudan) and South 
Koreans (for example in Nigeria)—-aggressive new actors in the African 


oil business—and Islamic terror at bay. Africa is, according to the 
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intelligence community, the “new frontier”? in the fight against 
revolutionary Islam. Energy security, it turns out, is a terrifying hybrid of 
the old and the new: primitive accumulation and American militarism y 
coupled to the war on terror. 


The Road to Serfdom 


The backdrop to the new scramble is the calamity of African poverty— 
in the language of Our Common Interest: The Report of The Commission 
on Africa (2005), assembled by Tony Blair and Gordon Brown, “the 
greatest tragedy of our time.” They dubbed 2005 the “Year of Africa.” In 
June of that year the Live 8 concerts drew a global audience of two 
billion, and a week later the G8 pledged to double aid to Africa ($25 
billion by 2010) and forgive the debts of fourteen African states. African 
poverty had forced itself into the international limelight aided and 
abetted by a motley crew of humanitarians from Bono to Jeffrey Sachs to 
the Pope. The milestones in the growing international visibility of the 
African crisis include the United Nations Millennium Declaration in 2000; 
the Millennium Challenge Account; the President’s Emergency Plan for 
AIDS Relief (PEPFAR); and the African Growth And Opportunity Act, all - 
launched by President Bush; and now, the new World Bank African Action 
Plan. Collectively these palliatives were belated responses to the x4 
unacceptable face over two decades of globalization, reform, and: the 
search for the Holy Grail of good governance. On the continent itself, the 
New Economic Partnership for African Development [NEPAD] (2001) and 
the revamped African Union (formerly the Organization for African Unity) ` 
offered the prospect that poor leadership (the pathologies of the African 
postcolonial state variously described as patrimonialism, prebendalism, 
predation, quasi-statehood, the postcolony, and politics of the belly) 
were to be taken seriously by an African political class that purportedly 
represented a new sort of democratic dispensation unleashed by a raft of y 
the political transitions during the 1990s. 

To see the African crisis, however, as a moral or ethical failure on the 
part of the “international community” (not least in its failure to meet the 
pledges promised by the Millennium Development Goals of reducing 
poverty by half by 2015) is only a partial truth. The real crisis of Africa is 
that after twenty-five years of brutal neoliberal reform, and savage World 
Bank structural adjustment and IMF stabilization, African development 
has failed catastrophically. 

William Easterly, former high-ranking World Bank apparatchik, in his 
new lacerating demolition of structural adjustment-——“a quarter century of 
economic failure and political chaos’—boldly states that the entire 
unaccountable enterprise of planned reform is “absurd” (http:// 
www.nyu.edu/fas/institute/dri/Easterly/). It was Africa after all that was 
the testing ground for the Hayekian counter-revolution that swept 
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through . development economics in the 1970s. It began with the 
publication of Accelerated Development in Sub-Saharan Africa: An Agenda 
for Action (known as the “Berg Report”), the first in a series of World 
Bank reports that focus on the development problems of sub-Saharan 
Africa. This was the first systematic attempt to take the. Chicago Boys 
experience. in post-Allende Chile and impose it on an entire continent. 
The ideas of Elliot Berg and his fellow travelers marked the triumph of a 
_ long march by the likes of Peter Bauer, H. G. Johnson, and Deepak Lal 
' (ably supported by the monetarist think tanks such as the Institute of 
¢-Economic Affairs and the Mont Pelerin Society, and the astonishing rise 
_ to power from the early presence of Leo Strauss. and Fredrich Hayek of 
the “Chicago School”) through the development institutions like the 
World Bank. Long before shock therapy in’ Eastern Europe or even the 
debt-driven “adjustments” in Latin America, it was sub-Saharan Africa 
that was the playground for neoliberalism’s assault. According to the 
United Nations, twenty-six of thirty-two sub-Saharan states had a 
“liberal” economic regime by 1998. Almost all had experienced some sort 
of structural adjustment program in the wake of the Berg report. 

If the 1980s were Africa’s Lost Decade with collapsing commodity 
prices, deteriorating terms of trade, and the first crashing waves of IMF 
austerity—then how might one characterize the last fifteen years, in 
which the benefits of reform were to be finally felt, but in’ which life 
expectancy across sub-Saharan Africa steadily fell and per capita income 
-has at best stagnated? And all of this during a period in which net 
ies overseas. development aid fell by 40 percent (from 11g: 7 to $10 

illion). 

In Africa, the court of neoliberalism has been Sodda. -and the 
verdict is in. The picture is not pretty. Over the last thirty years there 
_, has been no growth in income for the average African. Life expectancy is 
~ forty-six years. Twenty-three of forty-seven sub-Saharan states have 

currently a GDP of less than $3 billion (ExxonMobil’s net profit in the 
first quarter of 2006 was $8 billion). By 2005, thirty-eight of the top 
_fifty-nine priority countries that failed to make headway toward the 
Millennium Goals were sub-Saharan states, and according to the Chronic 
. Poverty. Report 2004-05, all sixteen of the most “desperately deprived” 
countries are located in sub-Saharan Africa. Over 300 million people live ` 
on less than $2 per day—and this is expected to rise to 400 million by 
. .2015. One-third of the population of the continent is undernourished; 
stunting rates run at almost 40 percent. According to a United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization assessment in January 2006, twenty- 
seven countries are in need of emergency food relief. As I write, the 
famine in Somalia is of the order of the catastrophic food crisis that 
devastated the region in the mid-1980s; the nightmare in Darfur has 
spread to Chad with the prospects of hundreds of thousands of refugees 
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-being pushed and shoved across the greater Chad basin in a way all too 
familiar to the central African crisis a decade earlier. 

The neoliberal tsunami broke with a dreadful ferocity on African’ 
cities, and the African slum world in particular. Reform—the 
privatization of public utilities creating massive corporate profits and a 
decline in service provision, the slashing of urban services, the 
immiseration of many sectors of the public: workforċe, the collapse of 
‘manufactures and real wages, and often the disappearance of the middle 

class—was remorselessly anti-urban in ‘its effects; as Mike Davis 
documents in Planet of Slums (Verso, 2005). As a consequence, African 
cities confronted the horrifying realities of an economic contraction of 2- 
5 percent per year combined with sustained population growth of up to 
10 percent per annum (Zimbabwe’s urban labor market grew by 300,000 
- per year in the 1990s while urban employment grew by just 3 percent of 
that figure). In Dar es Salaam public service expenditures per capita fell 
by 10 percent a year in the 1980s; in Khartoum adjustment created one 
million “new poor”; and urban poverty in Nigeria almost tripled between 
‘1980 and the mid 1990s. No wonder that 85 percent of urban growth in 
Nairobi, Kinshasha, and Nouakchott in the 1980s and. 1990s was 
accommodated in the slums barracks of sprawling and ungovernable, 
cities. -Everyone’s worst urban nightmare—Lagos—grew from 300,000 to | 
13 million in over fifty years and is expected to become part of a vast 
Gulf of Guinea slum of 60 million poor. along a littoral corridor 600 
kilometers stretching from Benin City to Accra by 2020. Black Africa will 
contain 332 million slum dwellers by 2015, a figure expected to double 
every fifteen years. The pillaging and privatization of the state—whatever 
its African “pathologies’—and the African -commons is the most 
extraordinary spectacle of accumulation. by dispossession, all made in the 
name of foreign assistance. The involution of the African city, notes 
Davis, has as its corollary not an insurgent lumpenproletariat but rather”: 
a vast political universe of Islamism and Pentecostalism. It is this occult 
world of invisible powers—whether populist Islam in Kano or witchcraft 
in Soweto—that represents the most compelling ideological ey of 
neoliberal utopianism in Africa. 

As if to confirm the catastrophism of commentators like Robert 
Kaplan, the calamity that is African development ran straight into 
another: the HIV/AIDS epidemic. While new epidemiological data 
suggests that the prevalence rates and possible demographic and socio- 
economic impacts for much of western and northeastern Africa may have 
been exaggerated (Guardian, April 21, 2006), the pall that the disease has 
imposed on some regions is incontestable. The impact of HIV/AIDS— 
with an 8 percent adult prevalence and 28 million infected, Africa . 
accounts for 2.3 million AIDS deaths per year—has transformed life 
expectancy in southern and eastern Africa. Twenty years ago, a male 
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child could reasonably expect to live to sixty in Botswana; currently it is 
about’ thirty. By 2010 there will be more than 50 million orphans in 
Africa. a 

Of course, there are those within the development business for whom 
the failure of secular nationalist development is a result not of too much 
neoliberalism, but not enough. The complaint here,.typically from those 
within the free-market establishment, is that adjustment and stabilization 
has never really been implemented (a right-wing version of the left-wing 
claim that adjustment was asking African ruling classes to commit 


>: political suicide).. There is, of course, some truth to this (but the cry of 
any failure will always be “we were defeated by not going far enough”). 


Despite the radically uneven geographical patterns of neoliberal 
governance and rule, the overall tendency has been to increase social 
inequality and expose the poor to austerity and marginalization. And the 
reality is that in Africa World Bank reforms, and the pressures imposed 
by the WTO from the mid 1990s onwards, did have drastic consequences. 
for trade and investment—the litmus test of neoliberal development— 
seen in the widespread dismantling of state marketing boards and of 
trade protections. And here the picture is devastating. In absolute terms 


, African exports grew quite rapidly from 1963-2000, but at a much slower 
rate than world trade generally. Africa’s share of world exports fell from 


almost 6 percent in 1962 to 2 percent in 2000. In non-oil products (food 
and manufactures) growth rates of exports between 1980 and 1998 were 
miserable. It has been argued that given African conditions (income, 
geography, and socioeconomic conditions), the performance is “average.” 
Yet it is incontestable that African exports are characterized overall] by a 
“disintegration from Northern markets” and “isolation from more 
dynamic developments in the composition of international trade” (Peter 
Gibbon & Stefano Ponte, Trading Down [Temple University Press, 2005], 
44). UNCTAD showed that of the exports from twenty-six African states, 
the average concentration on primary exports has remained basically ` 
unchanged (roughly 85 percent) since 1980. In all categories, sub-Saharan 
Africa has failed to move up the value-added chain away from primary 
commodities. 

What is especially striking is that the fear that Africa was largely 
marginal to the circuits of capitalist accumulation and global resource 
flows during the 1980s and might be marginalized further, in some 
respects, proved to be a massive understatement. It is almost shocking 


- to think that in the 1970s, Africa accounted for 25 percent of FDI to the 


third world. By 2000 it had crashed to 3.8 percent (Africa’s share of 
world FDI is currently less than 1 percent). Over the period 1981-85, FDI 
inflow into Africa was running at $1.7 billion per.annum; by 1991-95 it 


= had grown to $3.8 billion. Yet as a percentage of all developing country- 


FDI inflow, the figure represented a secular decline from 9 percent to 
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less than 5 percent (all-in-all miniscule compared to South and East Asia 
and Latin America). Between 1995 and 2001, FDI inflow amounted to $7 
billion per year but almost two-thirds of the portfolio was destined for 
three countries (Angola, Nigeria, and South Africa, in which oil FDI 
accounted for 90 percent of all FDI inflow, see figure 3). Half of Africa’s 
states had effectively none. Two-thirds of FDI was derived from the same 
three countries (United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States) that 
had dominated FDI supply in 1980. According to the World Investment 
Report (2005), FDI into Africa is currently $18 billion; four countries 
account for 50 percent, and the top ten almost three-quarters. To put the 
matter starkly, the vast bulk of private transnational investment—the - 
hallmark of success for the neoliberal project—was monopolized by a 
quartet of mining-energy economies. The remainder of the continent was 
- essentially insignificant. From the vantage point of the Year of Africa, 
investment flows into the continent have been a grave disappointment. 

The African accumulation crisis, and the dynamics of capital and 
trade flows, are in practice complex and uneven. In addition to oil (and 
the very few cases of manufacturing growth in places like Mauritius 
which are little more than national export-processing platforms), the 
other source of economic dynamism is the (uneven) emergence of global 
value chains. This can be seen especially in relation to high-value 
agricultures (fresh fruits and vegetables) in South Africa, flowers in 
Kenya,. green beans in Senegal. Such forms of contract production, 
typically buyer-driven commodity chains in which retailers exert 
enormous power, have created islands of agrarian capitalism that 
contribute to and deepen patterns of existing inequality across Africa 
and further the interests of business elites, which are often not African. 
The deepening of commodification in the countryside in tandem with 
demographic pressures (caused as much by civil war and displacement as 
high fertility regimes) has made land struggles a vivid part of the new 
landscape of African development. 

It is no surprise that against this backdrop the development 
establishment flails around wildly. On the one side stands former World 
Bank economist William Easterly for whom all aid (“planning”) has been 
a total (and unaccountable) failure. The solution is not to plan at all. 

-Rather than planners—in his view the IMF/IBRD stenographers are really 

Stalinists in neoliberal garb—and the likes of Bono and Tony Blair, we 
need to find a raft of “searchers” like microcredit guru Mohammed 
Yunus. On the other stands the one-man industry otherwise known as 
Jeffrey Sachs who seeks to expand foreign aid—$30 billion a year for 
Africa—and to initiate a Global Compact by which “the rich will help 
save the poor,” who are as much hampered by poor physical geography 
as governance failure. 

In reality what is on offer is an even bleaker world of military 
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neoliberalism. At one pole are enclaves of often militarily fortified 
accumulation (of which the oi] complex is the paradigmatic case) and 
the violent, sometimes chaotic, markets so graphically depicted’in the 
documentary film Darwin’s Nightmare..At the other pole are the black 
holes of recession, withdrawal, and uneven commodification. . These 
complex trajectories òf accumulation are dominated at this moment by 
the centrality of extraction and a return to primary commodity 
~ production. 


Petropolitics and the New African ‘Gulf States’ 


Currently Africa is the center of a major oil boom, an index of the 
centrality of the primary commodities sector as the most important 
source of capitalist accumulation on the continent. The continent 
accounts ‘for-roughly 10 percent of world oil output and 9.3 percent of 
known reserves. Though oil. fields in Africa are generally smaller and 
deeper than the Middle East—and production costs are accordingly 3-4 
times higher—African crude is generally low in sulfur and attractive to 
U.S. importers. As a commercial producer of petroleum, Africa arrived, 
however, rather late to the hydrocarbon age. Oil production in Africa 
began. in Egypt in 1910 and only in earnest in Libya and Algeria (under 
French and Italian auspices) in the 1930s and 1940s. Now there are 
twelve major oil producers in Africa—members of the African Petroleum 
Producers. Association—dominated, in rank order of output, by Nigeria, 
Algeria, Libya, and Angola which collectively account for 85 percent of 
African output. All of the major African oil producers are highly oil- 
dependent. Among the top six African oil states, petroleum accounts for 
75-95 percent of all oil export revenues, 30-40 percent of GDP, and 50- 
80 percent of all government revenues. Up until the 1970s North Africa 
dominated production of oil and gas on the continent, but in the last 
three decades it has moved decisively to the Gulf of Guinea 
encompassing the rich on and offshore fields stretching from Nigeria to 
Angola. The Gulf—constituted by. the so-called West African Gulf 
States—~has emerged as the predominant African supplier to an 
increasingly tight and volatile world oil market. The Washington D.C. 
think tanks and the phalanxes of oil lobbyists are deeply concerned with 
Gulf of Guinea security, U.S. interests, and U.S. engagement there. 

Gabon and Equatorial Guinea are the only Africaa oil producers with 
high oil per capita (so-called petroleum endowments), comparable to the 
oil rich and sparsely populated states such as Kuwait and Qatar. Only- 
Nigeria ranks within the world’s ‘top fifteen oil producers. Nigeria, 
Algeria, and Libya are respectively the world’s eighth, tenth, and twelfth 
largest oil exporters. These three states and Gabon are all members of 


OPEC. 
All African governments have organized their oi] sectors through state 
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oil companies that have some forms of collaborative venture with the 
major transnational oil companies (customarily ‘operated through oil 
leases and joint memoranda of understanding). In general the ` 
international oil companies operating in Africa have production share 
arrangements with state oil companies (Nigeria is the exception which 
operates largely through joint ventures). African governments guarantee 
the companies a minimum profit according to geological, technological, 
and investment criteria. The national company pays royalties for the 
quantity of crude produced after deductions are made to cover the costs 

of operations. All of these petro-states are marked by the so-called 4 
resource curse: staggering corruption, authoritarian rule, and miserable 
economic performance (see Ian Gary & Terry Karl, Bottom of the Barrel, 
Catholic Relief Services, 2003). The deadly operations of the alliance 
between corporate oil and autocratic oil states have helped force the 
question of transparency of oil operations onto the international agenda. 
Tony Blair’s Extractive Industries Transparency Initiative, the IMF’s Oil 
Diagnostic program, and the Soros Foundation’s Revenue Watch are all 
“voluntary” regulatory efforts to provide a veneer of respectability to a 
rank and turbulent industry. 


Nigeria: The Rise and Fall of an Oil State < 


Nigeria is the jewel in the African oil crown, Nobody would doubt 
the strategic significance of contemporary Nigeria. One of every five 
Africans is a Nigerian—the country’s population is currently estimated to 
be 137 million—and it is the world’s seventh largest exporter of 
petroleum providing the U.S. market with roughly 8 percent. of its 
imports. A longtime member of OPEC, Nigeria is an archetypical “oil 
nation.” With reserves estimated at close to forty billion barrels, oil 
accounted in 2004 for 80 percent of government revenues, 90 percent of 
foreign exchange earnings, 96 percent of export revenues according tothe * 
IMF, and almost half of GDP. Crude oil production runs currently at 
more than 2.1 million barrels per day valued at more than $20 billion at 
2004 prices. Mostly lifted onshore from about 250 fields dotted across 
the Niger Delta, Nigeria’s oil sector now represents a vast domestic 
industrial infrastructure: more than three hundred oil fields, 5,284 wells, 
7,000 kilometers of pipelines, ten export terminals, 275 flow stations, ten 
gas plants, four refineries, and a massive liquefied natural gas (LNG) 
project (in Bonny and Brass). 

The rise of Nigeria as a strategic player in the world of oil geopolitics 
has been dramatic and has occurred largely in the wake of the civil war 
that ended in 1970. In the late 1950s petroleum products were 
insignificant, amounting to less than 2 percent of total exports. Between 
1960 and 1973 oil output exploded from just over 5 million to over 600 
million barrels. Government oil-revenues in turn accelerated from 66 
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million naira in 1970 to over 10 billion in 1980. A multi-billion dollar oil 
industry has, however, proved to be a little more than a nightmare 
© (Nigeria: Want in the Midst of Plenty, Africa Report 113, Internationa] 

Crisis Group, 2006). To inventory the “achievements” of Nigerian oil ” 

development is a salutary exercise: 85 percent of oil revenues accrue to l 
percent of the population; of $400 billion in revenues, perhaps $100 
„billion have simply gone “missing” since 1970. The anti-corruption chief 
Nuhu Ribadu, claimed that in 2003, 70 percent of the country’s oil 
wealth was stolen or wasted; by 2005 it was “only” 40 percent. Over the 
pps 1965-2004, income per capita fell from $250 to $212; income 
inequality increased ‘markedly over the same period. Between 1970 and 
2000 in Nigeria, the number of people subsisting on less than one dollar 
a day grew from 36 percent to more than 70 percent, from 19 million to 
a staggering 90 million. According to the IMF, oil “did not seem to add 
to the standard of living” and “could have contributed to a decline in 
thé standard of living” (Martin & Subramanian, Addressing the Resource 
Curse [IMF, 2003], 4). Over the last decade GDP per capita and life 
expectancy have both fallen, according to World Bank estimates. 

What is on offer in the name of petro-development is the terrifying 
and catastrophic failure of secular nationalist development. It ‘is 
sometimes hard to gasp the full consequences and depth of such a claim. 
From the vantage point of the Niger Delta—but no less from the vast 
shim worlds of Kano or Lagos—development and oil wealth is a cruel 
joke. These paradoxes and contradictioris of oil are nowhere greater than 
on the oilfields of the Niger Delta. In the oil rich states of Bayelsa and 
Delta there is one doctor for every 150,000 inhabitants. Oil has wrought 
only poverty, state violence, and a dying ecosystem. It is no great 
surprise that a half century of neglect in the shadow of black gold has 
made for a combustible politics. All the while the democratic project 
“ initiated in 1999 appears ever more hollow. 

The nightmarish legacy of oil politics must be traced. back to the 
heady boom days of the 1970s. The boom detonated a huge influx of 
petro-dollars and launched an ambitious (and largely autocratic) state- 
led modernization program. Central to the operations of the new oil 
economy was the emergence of an “oil complex” that overlaps with, but 
is not identical to, the “petro-state.” The latter is comprised of several 
key institutional elements: (1) a statutory monopoly over mineral 
exploitation, (2) a nationalized (state) oil company that operates through 
joint ventures with oi] majors who are granted territorial concessions 
(blocs), (3) the security apparatuses of the state (often working in a 
complementary fashion with the private security forces of the companies) 

* who ensure that costly investments are secured, (4) the oi] producing- 
communities themselves within whose customary jurisdiction the wells 
are located, and (5) a political mechanism by which oil revenues are 
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distributed. i 

The oil revenue distribution quection—wherie: in a federal system 
like Nigeria of in an autocratic monarchy like Saudi Arabia—is an 
indispensable part of understanding the combustible politics of imperial 
oil. In Nigeria there are four key distribution mechanisms: the federal 
account (rents appropriated directly by the federal: state); a state 
derivation principle (the right of each state to a proportion of the taxes 
that its inhabitants are assumed to have contributed to the federal 
exchequer); the federation account (or states joint account) which 
allocates -revenue to the states on the basis of need, population, and 
other criteria; and a special grants account (which includes monies 
` designated directly for the Niger Delta, for example through the 
notoriously corrupt Niger Delta Development Commission). Over time 
the derivation revenues have fallen (and thereby revenues directly 
controlled by the oil-rich Niger Delta states have shriveled) and the 
states joint account has grown vastly. In short, there has been a.process 
of radical fiscal centralism in which the oil-producing states (composed 
of ethnic minorities) have lost and the non-oil producing ethnic 
majorities have gained—by fair means or foul. 

Overlaid upon the Nigerian petro-state is, in turn, a volatile mix of 
forces that give shape to the oil complex. First, the geo-strategic interest 
in oil means that military and other forces are part of the local oil 
complex. Second, local and global civil society enters into the oil 
_ complex either through transnational advocacy groups concerned with 
human rights and the transparency of the entire oil sector, or through 
local social movements and NGOs fighting over the consequences of the 
oil industry and the accountability of the petro-state. Third, the 
transnational oil business—the majors, the independents, and the vast 
service industry—are actively involved in the process of local 
development through community development, corporate social 
responsibility and stakeholder inclusion. Fourth, the inevitable struggle 
over oil wealth—who controls and owns it, who has rights over it, and 
how the wealth is to be deployed and used—inserts a panoply of local 
political forces (ethnic militias, paramilitaries, separatist movements, and 
so on) into the operations of the oil complex (the conditions in 
Colombia are an exemplary case). In some circumstances oil operations 
are the object of civil wars. Fifth, multilateral development agencies (the 
IMF and the IBRD) and financial corporations: like the export credit 
agencies appear as key “brokers” in the construction and expansion of 
the energy sectors in oil-producing states (and latterly the multilaterals 
are pressured to become the enforcers of transparency among 
governments and oi] companies). And not least, there is the relationship 
between oil and the shady world of drugs, illicit wealth (oil theft for 
example), mercenaries, and the black economy. 
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The oil complex is a sort of corporate enclave economy but also a 
center of political and economic calculation that can only be understood 
through the operation of a set of local, national, and transnational forces 
that can be dubbed as “imperial oil.” The struggle for resource control 
. that has takeri center stage over the last decade in Nigeria as the Niger 
Delta has become more ungovernable (because the struggle has assumed 
a more militant cast) grows precisely from this mix of forces that 
constitute the oil complex. 


imperial Oil: The Contradictions of U.S. Oil Security Policy 


On this canvas of African oil security and the conspicuous failure of 
postwar U.S. petro-policy, recent events in Nigeria—and most especially 
in the oil-producing Niger Delta—have necessarily grabbed the headlines 
(and the attention of the oil markets). The fragility of Nigeria’s oil 
economy was thrown into dramatic relief by the walkout by political 
representatives from the oil-producing region from a national meeting on 
the distribution of oil revenues; the arrest of a Delta militant and 
insurgency leader on treason charges in late 2005; and a major escalation 
in violent attacks on oil installations in December 2005 and January- 
February 2006 by Ijaw militants that included the taking of hostages by a 
largely unknown militant group, the Movement for the Emancipation of 
` the Niger Delta (MEND). By early 2006, 630,000 barrels per day were 
compromised by political instability and attacks. But this turbulence 
must itself be placed on a larger historical landscape. Since the late 
1990s, there has been a very substantial escalation of violence across the 
delta oil fields, accompanied by major attacks on oil facilities. Civil 
violence among and between oil producing communities and the state 
security forces is endemic (it is estimated that more than one thousand 
people die each year from oil-related violence). 

Over the last decade, the Niger Delta has been wracked by 
insurrection. An industry analysis prepared for the Nigerian National 
Petroleum Company (NNPC) and published in 2003 was entitled Back 
from the Brink. It painted a gloomy “risk audit” for Big Oil. A leaked 
report by Shell in the same year explicitly stated that their “license to 
operate” in Nigeria was- in question. And with good reason. The NNPC 
- estimated that between 1998 and 2003, there were 400 “vandalizations” 
on company facilities each year (581 between January and September 
2004), and oil losses amounted to $1 billion annually. The tactics and 
‘repertoires deployed against the companies have been various: 
demonstrations and blockades against oil facilities; occupations of flow 
stations and platforms; sabotage of pipelines;.oil “bunkering,” or theft 
(from hot-tapping fuel lines to large-scale appropriation of crude from 
flow stations); litigation against the companies; hostage taking; and 
strikes. A large group of Ijaw women that occupied the Chevron oil 
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refineries near Warri in 2002, demanding company investments and jobs 
for indigenes (New York Times, August 13, 2002), reflected the tip of a 
vast political iceberg. Mounting communal violence in the following year 
resulted in many deaths and widespread community destruction and 
dislocation around the Warri petroleum complex. Seven oil company 
employees were killed in March 2003, prompting all the major oil 
companies to withdraw staff, close down operations, and reduce output 
by more than 750,000 barrels per day (40 percent of national output). :’. 

These events in turn provoked President Obasanjo to dispatch a large 
troop deployment to the oil-producing creeks. Ijaw militants, struggling 
to get a cut of the illegal oil bunkering trade (some estimates suggest 
that this innovative form of oil theft siphons a staggering 15 percent of 
national production), threatened to destroy eleven captured oil 
installations. In April 2004, another wave of violence erupted around oil 
installations (at the end of April, Shell lost production of up to 370,000 
barrels per day, largely in the western delta), this time amid the presence 
of armed insurgencies, specifically two ethnic militias led by Ateke Tom 
(the Niger Delta Vigilante) and Alhaji Asari (the Niger Delta People’s 
Volunteer Force). Each of these were driven, and partly funded, by oil 
monies and highly organized oil theft. Ten years after the hanging of Ken 
Saro-Wiwa and the militarization of the Ogoni oilfields little has 
changed. Conditions across the oilfields remain the same, only worse. 
Security forces still operate with impunity, the government has failed to 
protect communities in oil producing areas while providing security to 
the oil industry, and the oil companies themselves bear a share of the 
responsibility for the appalling misery and the political instability across 
the region. 

The new violence and instability is something of a watershed however. 
Among MEND’s demands were the release of two Ijaw leaders of note, 
the Ijaw being the largest and most militant minority group in the 
Nigerian Delta. On January 29, 2006, these hostages were released 
unharmed although the Ijaw leaders in question remained under arrest in 
Abuja, the Nigerian capital. By the first week in February MEND was 
calling for the international community to evacuate from the Niger Delta 
by February 12, or face violent attacks. Two weeks later MEND claimed 
responsibility for attacking a federal naval vessel and for the kidnapping 
of nine workers employed by the oil servicing company Willbros, 
apparently in retaliation for an attack by the Nigerian military on a 
community in the western delta. The Nigerian government claimed they 
had attacked barges involved in the contraband oil trade. MEND’s stated 
goal was to cut Nigerian output by 30 percent. Within the first three 
months of 2006, $1 billion in oil revenues had been lost; and twenty-nine 
Nigerian soldiers had been killed in the uprising and as I write, forty 
hostages were taken from an AGIP flow station in Bayelsa State. The 
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situation across the oil fields is now as fraught as at any time since the 
end of the civil ‘war in 1970. By late July 2006 oil production had been 
cut by 700,000 barrels per day (see The Swamps of Insurgency: Nigeria’s 
Delta Unrest, Africa Report 115, International Crisis Group; 2006). 

*, The current crisis points to the fact that the oil-producing region in 
Nigeria now stands at the center-of Nigerian politics—for four reasons. 
First, the efforts led by a number of Niger Delta states for “resource 
control” expanded access to and control over oil and oil revenues. 


Second, there was the struggle for self-determination of minority peoples 


inthe region and the clamor for a sovereign national conference to 
rewrite the constitutional basis of the federation itself. Third, there is a 


` erisis of rule in the region as a number of state and local governments 


are rendered helpless by militant youth movements, growing insecurity, 
and: ugly intra-community, inter-ethnic, and state violence which—as the 
récént events point out—can threaten the flow of oil and the much 
vaunted energy security of the United States. And not least, there is the 
emergence, of a so-called South-South Alliance making for a powerful 
coalition of small and hitherto politically marginalized oil producing 


- states (Akwa Ibom, Bayelsa, Cross River, Delta, Ondo, and Rivers) 


capable of challenging the ruling ethnic majorities (the Hausa, the Yoruba, 
and the Ibo) in the run-up to the 2007 elections. 

sex;Not surprisingly the deadly operations of corporate il. autocratic 
petro-states, and the violent potentialities of the oil complex have forced 


the question of transparency and accountability of oil operations onto the 


international agenda. Tony Blair’s Extractive Industries -Transparency 
Initiative, the IMF’s oil diagnostics program, and the Soros Foundation’s 
Revenue. Watch are all (voluntary) efforts to provide a veneer of 
respectability to a rank and turbulent industry. But the real action lies 
elsewhere. The danger is that the ongoing U.S. militarization of the 
region could amplify the -presence of mercenaries and paramilitaries, 
creating conditions not unlike those in Colombia. In February 2006 


“Nigeria’s Vice President Atiku Abubakar unsuccessfully requested two 


hundred patrol boats and a military package from the United States. In 
turn, Nigeria appealed directly to China for military aid, citing that the 
United States was slow to support them in this area. The “Financial - 
Times (March 1, 2006) cited the Africa director at the Washington based 
Center for Strategic and International Studies, Stephen Morrison, to the 
effect that the “Chinese are very competitive players and we have to. 
come to terms with that. They are going to places that really do inatter.” 

The availability of arms to both government and insurgent groups has 
“democratized” the access to the means of violence in the struggle for 
political power. In the run-up to the 2007 elections the windfall oil 


- revenues will, as in 1999 and 2003, fund all manner of political thuggery 


and the arming of political parties and local militants who will be 
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expected to deliver votes and intimidate voters. The prospect of U.S. 
militarization in the south to protect the oil fields, and in the north to 
control Islamic terror through the Pan Sahel’ Counter ‘Terror Initiative, is 
a recipe for massive political violence. Nigeria provides, in this sense, a 
microcosm of the new scramble for Africa under military neoliberalism 
and the war on terror. It might well be the next Iraq. 


SF 


But what is and has been an issue all along is ae example of 
_ Fidelismo. The staggering, magnificent success of the Cuban revolution 
is a source of hope and inspiration to the Latin American people 
everywhere. What is threatened by Cuba is not American security. What 
is threatened by Cuba is what President Kennedy and Professor 
Schlesinger refer to as the inter-American system. And the inter- 
American system is only a thinly veiled euphemism for the control of 
Latin America by Unitéd States corporations. What is threatened by 
Cuba is’a continual exploitation of Latin American peoples. And these 
peoples; inspired by the shining example of Cuba, may decide to 
substitute for President Kennedy’s inter-American system another system. 
A system of freedom, of progress, of socialism. This is why Fidelismo 
has to be crushed. This is the reason why no means are considered too 
dirty to be used in the effort to strangle the Cuban Revolution. 
—Paul A. Baran, “Cuba Invaded,” Monthly Review, July-August 1961 


NEW BOOK from CORNERSTONE PUBLICATIONS: 


>” THE ROSA LUXEMBURG READER 


edited by 
Peter Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson 


The Rosa Luxemburg Reader will be the definitive cne-volume 
collection of Luxemburg’s writings in English translation. Unlike 
previous publications of her work from the early 1970s, this 
volume includes substantial extracts from her major economic 
writings—above all, 7e Accumulation of Capital (1913)—and 
from her political. writings, including Reform or Revolution 

(1898), the Junius Pamphlet (1916), and The Russian Reventsen 

(1918). 

The Reader also includes a number of important texts that have 
never before been published in English translation, including substantial extracts from her 
Introduction to-Political Economy (1916), and a recently-discovered piece on slavery. With a 
substantial introduction assessing Luxemburg’s work in the light of recent research, The 

. Rosa Luxemburg Reader will be an indispensable resource for scholarship and an inspiration 
for a new generation of activists. ISBN: 81-88401-14-5 ; Pages: 448 ; Price: Rs. 200.00 
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* The Worldwide Class Struggle 
VINCENT NAVARRO a 


Neoliberalism as a Class Practice 


_A trademark of our times is the dominance of neolfberaiism in the 
f#. major economic, political, and social forums of the developed capitalist 
=- countries and in the international agencies they influence—including the 
IMF, the World Bank, the WTO, and the technical agencies of the United. 
Nations such as the.World Health Organization, Food and Agricultural 
Organization, and UNICEF. Starting in the United States’ during the 
Carter administration, neoliberalism expanded its influence through the 
Reagan administration and, in the United Kingdom, the Thatcher 
administration, to become an international ideology. Neoliberalism holds 

to a theory (though not necessarily a practice) that posits the following: 


l. The state (or what is wrongly referred to in popular parlance as 
ro “the government”) needs to reduce its interventionism in economic 
- and social activities. 
-2. Labor and financial: markets should be deregulated in rd to 
‘liberate. the enormous creative energy of the markets. 
3. Commerce and investments should be stimulated by eliminating 
borders and barriers to allow for full mobility of labor, capital, 
goods, and services. 


Following. these three tenets, according to neoliberal authors, we have 
seen that the worldwide implementation of these practices has led to the 
4 development of a “new” process: a globalization of economic activity that 
has generated a period ‘of enormous economic growth worldwide, 
associated with a. new era of social progress. For the first time in 
history, we are told, we are witnessing a worldwide economy, in which 
states are losing power and are being replaced by a worldwide market 
centered in multinational corporations, which are the main units of 
economic activity in the world today. 
This celebration of the process of globalization is also evident among 
some sectors of the left. Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, in their 





This essay is dedicated to the memory of my good friends Paul Sweezy and Harry 
Magdoff, who taught us an uncompromising critical evaluation of all that exists, 
uncompromising in the sense that our criticism fears neither its own results nor conflict 
$- with the powers that be. 


Vincent Navarro is professor and director of the Public Policy Program of the 
Johns Hopkins University, USA-Pompeu Fabra University, Spain. 
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widely cited Empire (Harvard University Press, 2000), celebrate the great 
creativity of what they consider to be a new era of capitalism. This new 
period, they claim, breaks with obsolete state structures and establishes 
a new international order, which they define as an imperialist order. 
They ‘further postulate that this new order is maintained without any 
state dominating or being hegemonic. Thus, they write: 


We want. to emphasize that the establishment of empire is a 

positive step towards the elimination of nostalgic activities based . 
on previous power structures; we reject all political strategies that 

want to take us back to past situations such as the resurrection of 

the nation-state in order to protect the population from global 

capital. We believe that the new imperialist order is better than. 
the previous system in the same way that Marx believed that- 
capitalism was a mode of production and a type of society superior 

to the mode that it replaced. This point of view held by Marx was © 
based on a healthy despisement of the parochial localism and rigid 

hierarchies that preceded the ‘capitalist society, as well as on the 

recognition of the enormous potential for liberation that capitalism 

had. (39) 


Globalization (i.e., the internationalization of economic activity 
according to neoliberal tenets) becomes, in Hardt and Negri’s position, 
an international system that is stimulating a worldwide activity that 
operates without any state or states leading or organizing it. Such an 
admiring and flattering view of globalization and neoliberalism explains 
the positive reviews that Empire has received from Emily Eakin, a book 
reviewer of the New York Times, and other mainstream critics, not 
known for sympathetic reviews of books that claim to derive their 
theoretical position from Marxism. Actually, Eakin describes Empire as 
the theoretical framework that the world needs to understand its reality. 


Hardt and Negri applaud, along with neoliberal authors, the expansion _ 


of globalization. Other left-wing authors, however, mourn rather than 
‘celebrate this expansion, holding globalization as the cause of the world’s 
growing inequalities and poverty. It is important to stress that even 
.though the authors in this latter group—which includes, for example, 
Susan George and Eric Hobsbawm—lament globalization and criticize 
neoliberal thinking, they still share with neoliberal authors the basic 
assumption of neoliberalism: that states are losing power in an 
international order in which the power of multinational corporations has 
replaced that of states. 
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-The Contradiction Between Theory and Practice in Neoliberalism 


Let’s be clear right away that neoliberal] theory is one thing and 
neoliberal practice is another thing entirely. Most members of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) — 
including the U.S. federal government—have seen state intervention and 
state public expenditures increase during the last thirty years. My area of 
scholarship is public policy and I study the nature of state interventions 
in many parts of the world. I can testify to the expansion of state 
intervention in most countries in the developed capitalist world. Even in 
the United States, President Reagan’s neoliberalism did not translate 
into a decline of the federal public sector. Instead, federal public 
expenditures increased under his mandate, from 21.6 to 23 percent of 
GNP, as a consequence of a spectacular growth in military expenditures 
from 4.9 to 6.1 percent of GNP (Congressional Budget Office National 
Accounts 2003). This growth in public expenditures was financed by an 
increase in the federal deficit (creating a burgeoning of the federal debt) 
and an increase in taxes. As the supposedly anti-tax president, Reagan in 
fact increased taxes for a greater number of people (in peace time) than 
any other president in U.S. history. And he increased taxes not once, but 
twice (in 1982 and 1983). In a demonstration of class power, he 
drastically reduced taxes for the 20 percent of the population with the 
highest incomes, while raising taxes for the majority of the population. 

It is not accurate, therefore, to say that Reagan reduced the role of 
the state in the United States by reducing the size of the public sector 
and lowering taxes. What Reagan (and Carter before him) did was 
dramatically change the nature of state intervention, such that it 
benefited even more the upper classes and the economic groups (such as 
military-related corporations) that financed his electoral campaigns. 
Reagan’s policies were indeed class policies that hurt the majority of the 
nation’s working class. Reagan was profoundly anti-labor, making cuts in 
social expenditures at an unprecedented level. It bears repeating that 
Reagan’s policies were not neoliberal: they were Keynesian, based on 
large public expenditures and large federal deficits. Also, the federal 
government intervened very actively in the nation’s industrial 
development (mainly, but not exclusively, through the Defense 
Department). As Caspar Weinberger, secretary of defense in the Reagan 
administration, once indicated (in response to criticisms by the 
Democrats that the administration had abandoned the manufacturing 
sector), “Our Administration is the Administration that has a more 
advanced and extended industrial policy in the western world” 
(Washington Post, July 13, 1983). He was right. No other western 
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government had such an extensive industrial policy. indeed, the U.S. 
federal state is one of the, most interventionist states in the western 
world. \ 

There exists very robust scientific evidence that the United States is 

not’a neoliberal society (as it is constantly defined) and that the U.S. 
state is not reducing its key role in developing the national economy, 
including in the production and distribution of goods and services by 
large U.S. corporations. This empirical evidence shows that federal 
government interventionism (in the economic, political, cultural,. and 
security spheres) has increased over the last thirty years. In the economic iz 
sphere, for example, protectionism has not declined. It has grown, with 
-higher subsidies to the agricultural, military, aerospace, and biomedical 
sectors. In the social arena, state interventions to weaken social rights 
(and most particularly labor rights) have increased enormously (not only 
under Reagan, but also under Bush Senior, Clinton, and Bush Junior), 
and surveillance of the citizenry has increased exponentially. Again, there 
has been no diminution of federal interventionism in the United States, 
but rather an even more skewed class character to this intervention 
during the last thirty years. 

Neoliberal narratives about the declining role of the state in people’s ~ 
lives are easily falsified by the facts. Indeed, as John Williamson, one of ` 
the intellectual architects of neoliberalism, once indicated, “We have to 
recognize that what’ the U.S. government promotes abroad, the U.S. 
government does not follow at home,” adding that “the U.S. government 
promotes policies that are not followed in the U.S.” (“What Washington 
Means by the Policy Reform,” in J. Williamson, ed., Latin America 
Adjustment, 1990, 213). It could not have been said better. In other 
words, if you want to understand U.S. public. policies, look at what the 
U.S. government does, not what it says. This same situation occurs in > 
the majority of developed capitalist countties. Their states have become 
more, not less, interventionist. The size of the state (measured by public 
expenditures per capita) has increased in most of these countries. Again, 
the empirical information on this point is strong. What has been 
happening is not a reduction of the state but rather a change in the 
nature of state intervention—further strengthening its class character. 


Deterioration of the World Economic and Social Situation 
Contrary to neoliberal dogma, neoliberal public policies have been 
remarkably unsuccessful at achieving their declared aims: economic 


efficiency and social well-being. A 
If we compare the period 1980-2000 (when neoliberalism reached its 
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maximum expression“) with the immediately preceding period, 1960- 
1980, we can easily see that 1980-2000 was much less successful than 
1960-1980 in most developed and developing capitalist counitries.: As ` 
table 1 shows, the rate of growth and rate of growth per capita in all 
developing (non-OECD) countries (excluding China) were much higher in ` 
1960-1980 (5.5 percent and 3.2 percent) than in 1980-2000 (2.6 percent 
and 0.7 percent). Mark Weisbrot, Dean Baker, and David Rosnick have 
documented that the improvement in quality-of-life and well-being 
indicators (infant mortality, rate of school enrollment, life expectancy, 
and others) increased faster during 1960-1980 than 1980-2000 (when , 
comparing countties at the same level of development at the starting 
` year of each period—The Scorecard on Development, Center for Economic 
and Policy Research, September 2005). And as table 2 shows, the annual 
rate of economic growth per capita in the developed capitalist countries 
was lower in 1981-99 than in 1961-80. ° 


Table 1: Economic Growth, 1960-2000 | 





1960-1980 1980—2000 


Rate of economic growth in 
developing countries (except China): 
Annual economic growth 5.5% 2.6% ` 
Annual economic growth per capita 3.2% 0.7% 
Rate of economic growth in China: 
Annual economic growth 4.5% 9.8% 
Annual economic growth per capita . 2.5% = =  8A% 


Sources: World Bank, World Development Indicators, 2001 CD-ROM; Robert Pollin, 
Contours of Descent (Verso, 2003) 131. : 





* The starting point of rieoliberalism and of the growth of inequalities was July 1979, 
with Paul Volker's dramatic increase in interest rates that slowed down economic 
growth (plus the two oil shocks that particularly affected countries highly dependent on 
imported oil) (see David Harvey, A Brief History of Neoliberalism, Oxford University 
Press, 2005). Vloker increased interest rates (thus creating a worldwide recession) as an- 
anti-working-class move to weaken labor in the United States’ and abroad. The rate 
increase also initiated, as Giovanni Arrighi has noted (in "The African Crisis: World 
Systemic dnd Regional Aspects," New Left Review [May-June, 2002]), a flow of capital to 
the United States, making it very difficult for other countries, especially poor countries 
to compete for the limited capital. The fact that petrol Euro dollars (which increased 
enormously with -the oil shocks) were deposited in the United States made the scarcity 
of capital particularly hard for poor countries to adapt to. This is the time when 
. Stagnation of the poor countries started. The countries most affected by these neoliberal 
public policies were the Latin: American countries, which followed these policies exten- 
` sively, and the African countries (the poorest of the poor), which saw extremely negative 
economic growth. In 2000, twenty-four African countries had a smaller GNP per capita 
than twenty-five years earlier. 
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Table 2 


A. Average Annual Rate of Per Capita Economic Growth in the 
OECD and Developing Countries 


1961-80 . 1981-99 . 
(A) OECD countries 3.5% 2.0% . . 
(B) Developing countries (except China) 3.2% 0.7% 

‘ Growth differential (A/B) 0.3% 1.3% + 
B. Growth in World Income Inequalities, 1980-1998 (Excluding China) 
Income of richest 50% as share of poorest 50% 4% more unequal 
Income of richest 20% as share of poorest 20% 8% more unequal 
Income of richest 10% as share of poorest 10% 19% more unequal 
Income of richest 1% as share of poorest 1% 77% more unequal 


Sources: World Bank, World Development Indicators, 2001; Robert Sutcliffe, A More 
or Less Unequal World? (Political Economy Research Institute, 2003); Robert Pollin, 
Contours of Descent (Verso, 2003), 133. 


But, what is also important to stress is that due to the larger annual 
economic growth per capita in the OECD. countries than in the developing 
countries (except China), the difference in their rates of growth per 
capita has been increasing dramatically (table 2). This means, in practical 
terms, that income inequalities between these two types of countries 
have grown spectacularly, and particularly between the extremes (see 
table 2). But, most importantly, inequalities have increased dramatically 
not only among but within countries, developed and developing alike. 
Adding both types of inequalities (among and within countries), we find 
that, as Branco Milanovic has documented, the top 1 percent of the 
world population receives 57 percent of the world income, and the 
income difference between those at the top and those at the bottom has 
increased from 78 to 114 times (Worlds Apart, Princeton University Press, 
2005). 

It bears emphasizing that even though poverty has increased 
~ worldwide and within countries that are following neoliberal public 
policies, this does not mean the rich within each country (including 
developing countries) have been adversely affected. Instead, the rich saw 
their incomes and their distance from the non-rich increase substantially. 
Class inequalities have increased greatly in most capitalist countries. 


Neoliberalism as a Class Practice: The Roots of Inequalities 


In each of these countries, then, the income of those at the top has 
increased spectacularly as a result of state interventions. Consequently, 
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we need to turn to some of the categories and concepts discarded by 
large sectors of the left: class structure, class power, class struggle, and 
their impact on the state. These scientific categories continue to be of 
key importance to understanding what is going on in each country. Let 
me clarify that a scientific concept can be very old but not antiquated. 
“Ancient” and “antiquated” are two different concepts. The law of gravity 
is very old but is not antiquated. Anyone who doubts this can test it by 
jumping from the tenth floor. There is a risk that some sectors of the 
left may pay an equally suicidal cost by ignoring scientific concepts such 
as class and class struggle simply because these are old concepts. We 
cannot understand the world (from Iraq to the rejection of the European 
Constitution) without acknowledging the existence of classes and class 
alliances, established worldwide between the dominant classes of the 
developed capitalist world and those of the developing capitalist world. 
Neoliberalism is the ideology and practice of the dominant classes of the 
developed and developing worlds alike. 

But before we jump ahead, let’s start with the situation in each 
country. Neoliberal ideology was the dominant classes’ response to the 
considerable gains achieved by the working and peasant classes between 
. the end of the Second World War and the mid-1970s.-The huge increase 
in inequality that has occurred since then is the direct result of the 
growth in income of the dominant classes, which is a consequence of 
class-determined public policies such as: (a) deregulation of labor 
markets, an anti-working-class move; (b) deregulation of financial 
markets, which has greatly benefited financial capital, the hegemonic 
branch of capital in the period 1980-2005; (c) deregulation of commerce 
in goods and services, which has benefited the high-consumption 
population at the cost of laborers; (d) reduction of social, public 
expenditures, which has hurt the working class; (e) privatization of 
services, which has benefited the richest 20 percent of the population at 
the expense of the well-being of the working classes that depend on 
public services; (f) promotion of individualism and consumerism, hurting 
the culture of solidarity; (g) development of a theoretical narrative and 
discourse that pays rhetorical homage to the markets, but masks a clear 
alliance between transnationals and the state in which they are based; 
and (h) promotion of an anti-interventionist discourse in clear conflict 
with the actual increased state interventionism to promote the interests 
of the dominant classes and the economic units—the transnationals— 
that foster their interests. Each of these class-determined public -policies 
requires a state action or intervention that conflicts with the interests of 
the working and other popular classes. 
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The Primary Conflict in Today’s World: Not Between North and 
South But Between an Alliance of Dominant Classes of North and 
South Against Dominated Classes of North and South 


It has become part of the conventional wisdom that the primary 
conflict in the world is between the rich North and the poor South. The 
North and the South, however, have classes with opposing interests that 
have established alliances at the international level. This situation became 
clear to me when I was advising President Allende in Chile. The fascist 
coup led by General Pinochet was not, as was widely reported, a coup 
imposed by the rich North (the United States) on the poor South (Chile). 
Those who brutally imposed the Pinochet regime were the dominant - 
classes of Chile (the bourgeoisie, petit bourgeoisie, and upper-middle 
professional classes), with the support not of the United States (U.S. 
society is not an aggregate of 240 million imperialists!) but of the Nixon 
administration, which was, at that time, very unpopular in the United 
States (having sent the army to put down the coalminers’ strike in 
Appalachia). 

A lack of awareness of the existence of classes often leads to 
condemnation of an entire country, frequently the United States. But, in 
fact, the U.S: working class is one of the first victims of U.S. 
imperialism. Some will say that the U.S. working class benefits from 
imperialism. Gasoline, for example, is relatively cheap in the United 
States (although increasingly less so). It costs me thirty-five dollars to 
fill my car in the United States and fifty-two euros to fill the same 
model in Europe. But, by contrast, public transportation is practically 
nonexistent in many regions of the United States. The working class of 
Baltimore, for example, would benefit much more from first-class public 
transportation (which it does not have) than having to depend on cars, 
whatever the price of gasoline. And let’s nat forget that the energy and 
automobile industry interests have been major agents in opposing and 
destroying public transportation in the United States. The U.S. working 
class is a victim of its nation’s capitalist and imperialist system. It is 
not by chance that no other country in the developed capitalist world 
has such an underdeveloped welfare state as the United States. More 
than 100,000 people die in the United States every year due to the lack 
of public health care. ; 

The téndency to look at the distribution of power around the world 
while ignoring class power within each country is also evident in the 
frequent denunciations that the international organizations are controlled 
by the rich countries. It is frequently pointed out, for example, that 10 
percent of the world population, living in the richest countries, has 43 
percent of the votes in the IMF, but it is not true that the 10 percent of 
- the population living in. the so-called rich countries controls the IMF. It 
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is the dominant classes of those rich countries: that dominate the IMF, 
putting forward public policies that hurt the dominated classes of their 
own countries as well as of other countries. The director of the IMF, for 
example, is Rodrigo Rato, who while Spain’s economy ‘minister in the 


ultra-right government of José María Aznar (who partnered with Bush 


and Blair to support the Iraq war) carried out the brutal austerity policies 
that severely reduced the standard of living of the Spanish popular 


_ classes (Vincent Navarro, “Who is Mr. Rato?” Counterpunch, June 2004). 


Let me also clarify another point. Much has been written about the 


“conflict within the WTO between rich and poor countries. The 


governments of the rich countries, it is said, heavily subsidize their 
agriculture while raising protective barriers for industries such as textiles 
and foods that are vulnerable to products coming from the poor 
countries. While these obstacles to world trade do indeed adversely 
affect poor countries, it is wrong to assume that the solution is freer 
worldwide trade. Even without the barriers, the higher productivity of 
the rich countries would guarantee their success in world trade. What 


poor countries need to do is to change from export-oriented economies 


(the root of their problems) to domestic-oriented growth—a strategy 
that would require a major redistribution of income and is thus resisted 


-by the dominant classes of those (and of the rich) countries. It is 


extremely important to realize that most countries already have the 
resources (including capital) to break with their underdevelopment. Let 


- me quote from an unlikely source. The New York Times, on September 


12, 1992 (when the population explosion was held to be the cause of 


world poverty), published a surprisingly candid assessment of the 


situation in Bangladesh, the poorest .country in the world. In this 

extensive article, Ann Crittenden touched directly on the root of the 

problem: the patterns of ownership of the production asset—the land: 
The root of the persistent malnutrition in the midst of. relative 
plenty is the unequal distribution of land in Bangladesh. Few 
people are rich here by Western standards, but severe inequalities < 
do exist and they are reflected in highly skewed land ownership. 
The wealthiest 16% of the rural population controls two thirds of 
the land and almost 60% .of the population holds less than one 
acre of property. 

Crittenden is not hopeful that the solution is technological. Quite to the 

contrary, technology can make things even worse: 
The new agricultural technologies being introduced have tended to 
favor large farmers, putting them in a better position to buy out 
their less fortunate neighbors. 


Why does this situation persist? The answer is clear. 
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Nevertheless, with the government dominated by Jandowners— 
about 75% of the members of the Parliament hold land—no one 
foresees any official support for fundamental changes in the 
system. es 


Let me add that in the U.S. State Department’s classification of 
political regimes, Bangladesh is placed in the democratic column. 
Meanwhile, hunger and underweight are the primary cause of child 
mortality in Bangladesh. The hungry face of a child in Bangladesh has 
become the most common poster used by many charitable organizations 
to shame people in developed countries into sending money and food aid 
to Bangladesh. With what results? i 


Food aid officials in Bangladesh privately concede that only a 
fraction of the millions of tons of food aid sent to Bangladesh has 
reached the poor and hungry in the villages. The food is given to 
the Government, which in turn sells it at subsidized prices to the | 
military, the police, and the middle class inhabitants of- the cities. 


The class structure of Bangladesh and the property relations that 
determine it are the causes of the enormous poverty. As Ann Crittenden 
concludes: . 


Bangladesh has enough land to provide an adequate diet for every 
man, woman and child in the country. The agricultural potential of 
this lush green land is such that even the inevitable population 
growth of the next 20 years could be fed easily by the resources of 
Bangladesh alone. 


Most recently, Bangladesh has been much in the news as having 
undergone high economic growth due primarily to its exports in the 
world market. But that growth has been limited to a small, export- 
oriented sector of the economy and has left- untouched the majority of 
the population. Malnutrition and hunger, meanwhile, have increased. 


The States and Class Alliances 


In the establishment of class alliances, states play a key role. U.S. 
foreign policy, for example, is oriented towards supporting the dominant 
classes of the South (where,: incidentally, 20 percent of the world’s 
richest persons live). These alliances include, on many occasions, personal 
ties among members of the dominant classes. Examples are many— 
among them, the traditional support of the Bush family for the Middle 
East feudal regimes; Clinton’s support for the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE), one of the major supporters of the Clinton Library in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and a major donor to Clinton in speaking fees (up to a million 
dollars) and to causes favoring Clinton (Financial Times, March 4, 2006). 
The UAE is one of the world’s most oppressively brutal regimes. The 
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dominant classes deny citizenship to 85 percent of the working 
population (called “guest workers”). Needless to say, international 

agencies (heavily influenced by the U.S. and European governments, 

promote such alliances based on the neoliberal rhetoric of free markets: 
Cutting social public expenditures, advocated by the IMF and the World _ 
Bank, is part of the neoliberal public policies pushed by the dominant 
classes of both the North and South at the expense of the well-being and 
quality of life of the dominated classes throughout the world. In al 
these examples, the states of the North and the South play a critica} 
role. . 
Another example of alliances among dominant classes is the current 
promotion of for-profit health insurance by the Bush administration, both 
to the U.S. population and, increasingly, to the developing.world. This is 
done with the advice and collaboration of conservative governments in 
Latin America on behalf of their dominant classes, which benefit from 
private insurance schemes that select clientele and exclude the popular 
classes. Those popular classes, in the ‘United States and Latin America, 
profoundly dislike this push toward for-profit health care. (The movie 
John Q relates the hostility against health insurance companies among 
the U.S: working class.) The fact that the dominant classes in the 
developed and developing countries share class interests does not mean 
they see eye-to-eye on everything. Of course not. They have major 
disagreements and conflicts (just as there are disagreements and conflicts 
among the different components of the dominant classes in each 
country). But these disagreements cannot conceal the commonality of 
their interests as clearly exposed in the neoliberal forums (such as at 
Davos) and neoliberal instruments that have a hegemonic position (such 
as the Economist and the Financial Times). 


Is There a Dominant State in the World Today? 


More than globalization, what we are witnessing in the world today 
is the regionalization of economic activities around a dominant state: 
North America around the United States, Europe around Germany, and 
Asia around Japan—and soon China. Thus there is a hierarchy of states 
within each region. In Europe, for example, the Spanish government is 
becoming dependent on public policies of the European Union in which 
the German state predominates. This dependency creates an ambivalent 
situation. On the one hand, the states of the EU chose to delegate major 
policies (such as monetary policies) to a higher institution (the European 
Central Bank, which is dominated by the German Central Bank). But this 
does not necessarily mean that the Spanish state loses power. “Losing 
power” means you had more power before, which is not necessarily the 
case. Spain, for example, is more powerful with the eura as currency 
than it was with the peseta. Indeed, Spanish president Jose Luis 
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Rodriguez Zapatero would have paid a very high price in his 
confrontation with Bush (in withdrawing Spanish troops from Iraq) if 
Spain still had the peseta as its national currency. Sharing sovereignty 
can increase power. On the other hand, the European government: is 
frequently used by Europe’s dominant classes as justification for 
unpopular policies that they want to implement (such as reducing public 
expenditures as a consequence of the European Stability Pact, which 
forces countries to maintain a central government deficit below 3 percent 
of GNP); these policies are presented as coming from European 
legislation rather than any of the member states, thus diluting the 
responsibility of each government. Class alliances at the European level 
are manifested through the operation of EU -institutions committed to 
neoliberal ideology and policies. The “no” vote on the proposed European 


Constitution was the response of the working classes of some member - 


states to the European institutions that operate as alliances for Europe’s 
dominant classes. wy 


Within the hierarchy of states, some are dominant. The U.S. state has . 


a dominant place that is.maintained through a set of alliances with the 
dominant classes of other states. Neoliberal ideology provides the 
linkage among these classes. Needless to say, there are conflicts arid 
tensions among them. But “these tensions cannot outweigh the 
commonality of their class interests. Among the practices that unite 
them are aggressive policies against the working class and left 
institutions. The 1980-2005 period was characterized by aggressive 
campaigns against left parties that had been successful in the 1960-1980 
period. During the neoliberal period, the alliance of the dominant classes 
has promoted multi-class religious movements that have used religion as 
a motivating force to stop socialism or communism. It was the Carter 


administration that began to support the religious fundamentalists in . 


Afghanistan against the communist-led government. From Afghanistan to 
Iraq, Iran, the Palestinian Territories, and many Arab countries, the 
dominant classes of the United States and Europe, through their 
governments, funded and supported the religious fundamentalists—often 
not only out of their own class interests, but out of their own religiosity. 
The “moral majority” in the United States was supposed to become the 
moral majority worldwide. These profoundly anti-left fundamentalist 
movements developed their own dynamics, making use of the enormous 
frustrations of the Arab masses with their oppressive, feudal regimes, to 
facilitate the capture of the state and the installation of regimes with 
equally oppressive religious theocracies, as has happened in many Arab 
countries. ip 

But it is wrong to see the support by the dominant classes for thie 
feudal regimes as simply a product of the Cold War. It was much more 
than that. It was a class response. The best evidence for this is that the 


vat 
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support has continued even after the collapse of the Soviet Union. The 
Cold War was an excuse for carrying on the class struggle at the world 
level—as its continuation proves. Class war has indeed become an 
extremely active component of U.S. interventionism. It was the “shock 
therapy” pushed by Lawrence Summers and Jeffrey Sachs in Russia during 
the Clinton administration that led to the shortening of life expectancy 
in. Russia, a consequence of the dramatic decline in the standard of 
living of the Russian popular classes. The increased privatization of major 
public assets was part of that class war in Russia—as it has been in 
Iraq. ' 
-, Mhe chief. of the U.S. occupation in Iraq, Paul Bremer, fired half a 
million government workers, slashed business taxes, gave investors 
extraordinary new rights, and eliminated all import restrictions for all 
business except the oil industry. As Jeff Faux relates in The Global Class 
War (Wiley, 2006), the only laws from the brutal Iraqi dictatorship that 
thé occupation retained were those that were anti-labor union, including 
_a restrictive collective-bargaining agreement that took away all workers’ 
bonuses and food and housing subsidies. As the Economist editorialized, 
the economic reforms in Iraq are a “capitalist’s dream” (September 25, 
2003). S . 
siiRecently, another version of the North-South divide appears inthe, 
writings of one of the most influential thinkers in the United States, the 
philosopher John Rawls, who divides the countries of the world into 
“decent” and “non-decent” countries. The decent countries (mostly 
located in the developed capitalist world) are those that have democratic 
rights and institutions, while the non-decent countries (mostly located 
in the developing capitalist world) do not. After dividing the world into 
these two categories, he concludes that the non-decent countries had 
better be ignored, although he admits “a moral responsibility to help 
poor countries that are prevented by poverty from organizing themselves 
-as liberal or decent societies.” Such positions and statements testify to 
an overwhelming ignorance of past and present international relations, as 
well as of the class relations in each of those countries. Rawls further 
confuses governments with countries (a confusion that occurs frequently 
in the assumption that the primary conflict is between North and South). 
What he calls non-decent countries (characterized by brutal and corrupt 
dictatorships) have classes; their dominant classes have not been ignored 
in activities cultivated and supported by the dominant classes of the 
decent countries, which have also hurt the quality of life and well-being 
of their own dominated classes. Also, in Rawls’s so-called non-decent 
countries, there are class-based movements that endure enormous 
sacrifices, carrying out a heroic struggle for change, struggling constantly 
while handicapped and opposed by the dominant classes of the so-called 
decent countries. It is remarkable (but predictable) that such an 
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intellectual figure defines the moral compass of these indecent classes. - 


The latest example of this indecency is the reported support by the U.S. 
and British governments for the King of Nepal, which grows out of their 
desire to stop a mass revolt led by: leftist parties in a third world 
country. i 


Inequalities among Countries and Their Social Consequences 


_ That inequalities contribute to a lack of social solidarity and increase 
social pathology is well documented. Many people, including myself, 
have documented this reality (The Political Economy of Social 
Inequalities: Consequences for Health and Quality of Life, Baywood, 
2002). The scientific evidence supporting this position is overwhelming. 
In any-given society, the greatest number of deaths would be prevented 
by reducing social inequalities. Michael Marmot studied the gradient of 
heart disease mortality among professionals at different authority levels, 
and he found that the higher the level of authority, the lower the heart 
disease mortality (The Status Syndrome, 2005). And he further showed 


. that this mortality gradient could not be explained by diet, physical. 


exercise, or cholesterol alone; these risk factors explained only a small 
part of the gradient. The most important factor was the position that 
people held within the social structure (in which class, gender, and race 
play key roles) and the social distance between groups, and the 
differential control that people have over their own lives. 

' This enormously important scientific finding has many implications; 
one of them is that the major problem we face is not simply eliminating 
poverty but rather reducing inequality. The first is impossible to resolve 
without resolving the second. Another implication is that poverty is not 
just a matter of resources, as is wrongly assumed in World Bank reports 
that measure worldwide poverty by quantifying the number’ of people 
who live on a dollar a day. The real problem, again, is not absolute 
resources but the social distance and the different degrees of control 
over one’s own resources. And this holds true in every society. 

Let me elaborate. An unskilled, unemployed, young black person 
living in the ghetto area of Baltimore has more resources (he or she is 
likely to have a car, mobile phone, and TV, and more square feet per 
household and more kitchen equipment) than a middle-class professional 
in Ghana, Africa. If the whole world were just a single society, the 
Baltimore youth would be middle class and the Ghana professional would 
be poor. And yet, the first has a much shorter life expectancy (forty-five 
years) than the second (sixty-two years). How can that be, when the 
first has more resources than the second? The answer is clear. It is far 
more difficult to be poor in the United States (the sense of distance, 
frustration, powerlessness, and failure is much greater) than to be 
middle class in Ghana. The first is far below the median; the second is 
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above the median. 

Does the same mechanism operate in inequalities among countries? 
The answer is increasingly, yes. And the reason for adding “increasingly” . 
is communication—with evet more globalized information systems and 
networks, more information is reaching the most remote areas of the 
world. And the social distance created by inequalities is becoming 
increasingly apparent, not only within but also among countries. Because 
this distance is more and more perceived as an outcome of exploitation, 
we are facing an enormous tension, comparable with that of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when class exploitation became 
the driving force for social mobilization. The key element for defining 
the future is through what channels that mobilization takes place. What 
we have seen is an enormous mobilization, instigated and guided by an 
alliance of the dominant classes of the North and the South, aimed at— 
as mentioned earlier—stimulating multi-class religious or nationalistic 
mobilizations that leave key class relations unchanged. We saw this 
phenomenon at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth 
centuries. Christian Democracy in Europe, for example, appears as the 
dominant classes’ response to the threat of socialism and communism. 
The birth of Islamic fundamentalism was also stimulated for the same 
purposes. 

The left-wing alternative must be centered in alliances among the 
dominated classes and other dominated groups, with a political 
_movement that must be built upon the process of class struggle that 
takes place in each country. As Hugo Chavez of Venezuela said, “It 
cannot be a mere movement of protest and celebration like Woodstock.” 
It is an enormous struggle, an endeavor in which organization and 
coordination are key, calling for a Fifth International. This is the 
challenge to the international left today. 


MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago | 


[In The Power Elite (1956) C. Wright Mills quoted] Sophie Tucker* 
(without either approval or disapproval in the context): “I’ve been rich 
and I’ve been poor, and believe me, rich is best.” For a radical, the 
corollary of this attitude is that it is not wealth that is wrong with 
America but poverty, and that what is reprehensible about the rich is not 
_ that they enjoy the good things of life but that they use their power to 
maintain a system which needlessly denies the same. advantages to 
others. 
—Paul M. Sweezy, “Power Elite or Ruling Class,” 

Monthly Review, September 1956. 





* Sophie Tucker (1884-1966), a singer and comedian, was one of the most popular 
entertainers in the United States before and immediately after the Second World War. 
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1. Symptoms of a Fundamental Crisis 


I would like to begin with a brief survey of the very disquieting 
indeed, I should say, of worldwide threatening—developments in the 
field of politics and the law. In this respect I wish to underline that it 
was no less than twenty-three years ago that I became personally 
acquainted in Paraiba, Brazil with the painful circumstances of explosive 
food riots. Twenty years later, at the time of President Lula’s electoral 
campaign, I read that he had announced that the most important part of ` 
his future strategy was his determination to put an end in the country to 
the grave social evil of famine. The two intervening decades from the 
time of those dramatic food riots in Paraiba were obviously not sufficient 
to solve this chronic problem. And even today, I am told, the 
improvements are still very modest in Brazil. Moreover, the somber 
statistics of the United Nations constantly underline that the. same 
problem persists, with devastating consequences, in many parts of the 
world. This is so despite the fact that the productive powers at the 
disposal of humankind today could relegate forever to the past the now 
totally unforgivable social failure of famine and malnutrition. 

It might be tempting to attribute these difficulties, as frequently 
happens in traditional political discourse, to more or less easily 
corrigible political contingencies, postulating thereby the remedy through 
changes in personnel at the next suitable and strictly orderly electoral 
opportunity. But that would be a customary evasion and not a plausible 
explanation. For the stubborn persistence of the problems at stake, with 

all of their painful human consequences, point to much more deeply 
rooted connections. They indicate some apparently’ uncontrollable force 
of inertia which seems to be able to turn, with depressing frequency, 
even the “good intentions” of promising political manifestos into the 
paving stones of the road to hell, in Dante’s immortal words. In other 
words, the challenge is to face up to the underlying causes and structural 
determinations which tend to derail by the force of inertia many political 


Istvan Mészáros is author of Socialism or Barbarism: From the “American Century” 
to the Crossroads (2001) and Beyond Capital: Toward a Theory of Transition (1995), 
both published by Monthly Review Press. ; 

.This essay was the opening lecture delivered in Maceió, Brazil, on May 4, 2006, 
at the 13th Congresso Nacional dos Magistrados da Justiça do Trabalho. 
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programs devised for corrective intervention. To derail them even when 
it is originally admitted by the authors of such programs that the 
existing state of affairs is unsustainable. 

. Let us consider a few striking examples which clearly demonstrate 
not.only that.there is something dangerously affecting the way in which 
we regulate our societal interchanges, but worse, the observable trend is 

the intensification of the dangers toward the point of no return. 

I wrote six years ago, for a public lecture delivered in Athens in 
October 1999, that “In all probability the ultimate form of threatening 
the adversary in the future—the new ‘gunboat diplomacy,’ exercised from 
the ‘patented air’—will be nuclear blackmail. But its objective would be 
analogous to those of the past, while its envisaged modality could only 
underline the absurd untenability of trying to impose capital’s ultimate 
rationality on the recalcitrant parts of the world in that way.” In these 
six, years such potentially lethal policy-making - practices of global 

“hegemonic imperialism have become not only a general possibility but 
also an integral part of the openly admitted -neoconsetvative “strategic 
conception” of the U.S. government. And the situation is even worse 
today. In thé-last few weeks, in relation. to Iran, we have entered the 
actual planning stage of a course of action which could threaten not only 
Iran itself but the whole of humanity with a nuclear disaster.? The 
customary. cynical device employed in making public such threats is 
“neither to confirm, nor to deny them.” But no one should be fooled by 
that kind of ploy. In fact this recently materialized very real danger of 
nuclear disaster is what induced a group of distinguished American 
` physicists, among them five Nobel Laureates, to write an open letter of 
protest to President Bush in which they stated that: “It is gravely 
irresponsible for the US as the greatest superpower to consider courses 
of action that could eventually lead to the widespread destruction of life 
Orr. ‘the’ planet. We urge the administration to announce publicly that it is 
taking’ the nůclear option off the table in the case of all non-nuclear 
‘adversaries, present or future, and, we urge the American people to make 
theïr voices k on this matter.”? 

Are the legitimate political institutions of our societies in a position 
to redress. even the most perilous situations by democratic intervention 
in the process of actual decision making, as traditional political 
discourse keeps reassuring us, despite all evidence to the contrary? Only 
the most optimistic—and rather naive—could assert and sincerely believe 
that such a happy state of affairs happens to be the case. For the 
principal Western powers have, quite unimpeded, embarked in the last 
few years on devastating wars using authoritarian devices—like the 

“executive prerogative” and the “Royal Prerogative”—without consulting 
their peoples on such grave matters, and ruthlessly brushing aside the 
framework of international law and the appropriate decision making 
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organs of the United Nations.* The United States arrogates to itself as 
its moral right to act as it pleases, whenever it pleases, even to the 
point of using nuclear weapons—not only preemptively but even 
preventively—against whichever country it pleases, whenever its claimed 
“strategic interests” so decree. And all this is done by the United States 
as the pretended champion and guardian of “democracy and liberty,” 

-slavishly followed and supported in its unlawful actions by our “great 
democracies.” 

Once upon a time the acronym MAD~—mutually assured destruction— 
was used to describe the existing state of nuclear confrontation. Now 
that the “neoconservatives” can no longer pretend that the United States 
(and the West in general) are threatened by nuclear annihilation, the 
acronym has been turned into literal’ madness, as the “legitimate policy 
orientation” of institutionalized military/political insanity. This is in part 
the consequence of neoconservative disappointments about the Iraq war. 
For “American neo-cons had hoped the invasion of Iraq would set in 
train a domino effect across the region, with the people of Iran and other 
oil-rich states rising up to demand western-style freedoms and 
democracy. Unfortunately the reverse has been true, in Iran at least.”° 
But it is much worse than that, because a whole system of institutionally 
entrenched and secured “strategic thinking,” centered on the Pentagon 
itself, lurks behind it. This is what makes the new MADNESS so 
dangerous for the entire world, including the United States whose worst 
enemies are precisely such “strategic thinkers.” 

We can see this very clearly in Thomas P. M. Barnett’s 2004 book, 

The Pentagon’s New Map, reviewed in Monthly Review by Richard Peet. 
To quote Peet: 


September ll, 2001, was an amazing gift, Barnett says, twisted and 
cruel as that may sound. It was an invitation from history for the 
United States to wake from the dream-like 1990s and force new 
rules on the world. The enemy is neither religion (Islam), nor 
place, but the condition of disconnectedness. To be disconnected 
in this world is to be isolated, deprived, repressed, and 
_uneducated, For Barnett these symptoms of disconnectedness 
define danger.- Simply put, if a country was losing out to 
globalization, or rejecting much of its .cultural content flows, 
chances are that the United States would end up sending troops 
there....Strategic vision in the United States needs to focus ‘on 
“growing the number of states that recognize a stable set of rules 
regarding war and peace”—that is, the conditions under which it 
‘is reasonable to wage war against identifiable enemies of “our 
collective order.” Growing this community is a simple matter of 
identifying the difference between good and bad regimes and 
encouraging the bad ones to change their ways. The United States, 
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he thinks, has a responsibility to use its tremendous power to 
make globalization truly global. Otherwise portions of humanity 
will be condemned to an outsider status that will eventually define 
them as enemies. And once the United States has named these 
enemies, it will invariably wage war on them, unleashing death 
and destruction. This is not forced assimilation, Barnett claims, 
nor the extension of empire; instead it is the expansion of 
freedom.® (emphases added) 

Evidently, this “vision” borders on insanity. Its brutal implications are 
spelled out in an interview given by Barnett to Esquire magazine: “What 
does this new approach mean for this nation and the world over the long 
run? Let me be very clear about this: The boys are never coming home. 
America is not leaving the Middle East until the Middle East joins the 
world. It is that simple. No exit means no exit strategy. me 

Indeed, it hardly could be put more clearly than it is done by Barnett 
here and in his book. In this way we can see the gratuitous idealization . 
of the absurd presumptions of U.S. “tremendous power” and the 
corresponding projection of “globalization” as naked American 
domination, openly acknowledging its vehicles as “death and 
destruction.” And if anybody might think that Barnett is an 
inconsequential pen pusher, they will be rather alarmed by the facts. For 
Barnett was senior strategic researcher at the U.S. Naval War College in 
Newport, Rhodes Island, and a “vision guy” in the Office of Force 


. Transformation attached to the secretary of defense. Moreover, he is 


billed as a “vision guy” to be listened to and to be followed, in all 
seriousness. 

Sadly, the highest echelons of “strategic thinking” in the United 
States are populated by such “vision guys,” who are determined to add 
their massive paving blocks of not good but most aggressive bad 
intentions to Dante’s road to hell. For the great Italian poet never 
suggested that the road to hell he was talking about is paved exclusively 
with good intentions. According to one of these dangerous “vision guys,” 
Max Boot—who is a senior fellow at the prestigious Council on Foreign 
Relations—“Any nation bent on imperial policing will suffer a few 
setbacks. The British army, in the course of Queen Victoria’s little wars, 
suffered major defeats with thousands of casualties in the First Afghan 
War (1842) and the Zulu War (1879). This did not appreciably dampen 
British determination to defend and expand the empire; it made them 
hunger for vengeance. If Americans cannot adopt a similarly bloddy- 
minded attitude, then they have no business undertaking imperial 
policing.”® . 

In this kind of aggressive “strategic vision” we are offered the open 
idealization of British Empire building, Uae its most brutal aspects. 
Cynically, in the name of spreading “democracy and liberty,” the 
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unreserved adoption of past colonial violence is recommended as the 
model for U.S. empire building today. 

What makes all this particularly disturbing is that concerning all 
matters of major importance—some of which may result in the 
destruction of humanity—we find at the highest levels of political 
decision making in the United States an utterly unholy consensus. This 
is true despite the periodic electoral rituals for the presidency as well as 
for Congress, which are supposed to offer- real alternatives. However, 
claimed differences in such vital matters are, as a rule, only pretended 
differences. As I commented in December 2002, well before the invasion 
of Iraq, “Democratic President Clinton adopted the same policies as his 
Republican successor, even if in a more camouflaged form. As regards 
the Democratic Presidential Candidate, Al Gore, he declared recently, 
that he supported without reservation the Planned war against. Iraq. 
because such a war would not mean a ‘regime change’ but only, 
‘disarming a regime which possessed weapens of mass destruction.’”? 
Also, we should not forget that the first U.S. president who bombed 
Afghanistan was none other than the often ludicrously idealized Bill 
Clinton. It is therefore very far from surprising that Al Gore’s successor 
as Democratic presidential candidate, Senator John Kerry hastened to 
declare in the last presidential race, echoing the words of his Republican, 
opponent George W. Bush, that “Americans differ about whether and how 
we should have gone to war. But it would be unthinkable now for us to. 
retreat in disarray and leave behind a society deep in strife and 
dominated by radicals.” It is understandable, therefore, that the 
distinguished American writer and critic, Gore Vidal, described United 
States politics, with bitter irony, as a one party system with two right 
wings. 

Unfortunately, the United States is by no means the only country 
which should be characterized in such terms. There are many others as 
well in which the political decision making functions are monopolized by | 
very similar self-legitimating consensual institutional arrangements, with 
negligibly little (if any) difference between them, notwithstanding the. 
occasional change in personnel at the top level. I will confine myself in 
this regard to the discussion of one prominent case, the United Kingdom 
(or Great Britain). This particular country—traditionally promoting itself 
as the “mother country of democracy” on account of the historic Magna 
Carta—under the premiership of Tony Blair eminently qualifies for the 
same dubious distinction of “one-party system with two right wings,” 
just like the powerful North American state. The Iraq war was rubber | 
stamped in the British Parliament by both the Conservative Party and. 
“New Labor,” with the help of more or less obvious legal manipulations; 
and violations. Thus we can now read that “Transcripts of evidence given; 
in private by the attorney general, Lord Goldsmith, to an official inquiry 
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suggest that the crucial advice on the legality of war, presented to 
parliament in his name, was written for him by two of Tony Blair’s 
closest allies....The former foreign secretary Robin Cook said last night 
that having resigned the day before the war started, he had never heard 
Lord Goldsmith make the legal case in cabinet. ‘I now think he never 
formally wrote a second opinion,’ he told The Guardian.” Naturally, the 
Subsequent public exposure and condemnation of such practices by 
prominent legal experts, concerning “Bush and Blair’s illegal war,” makes 
no difference whatsoever." For the vested interests of global hegemonic 
imperialism—unhesitatingly and, humiliatingly served by the political 
consensual system of a former major imperialist power—must prevail at 
all- cost. 

The consequences of ‘this way of. regulating soctal and political 
interchanges are far-reaching. Indeed, they can have devastating 
implications for the claimed democratic credentials of the whole system 
of the law. Three important cases should suffice here to illustrate the 
point. 

The first concerns the alarm raised by a famous writer, John 
Mortimer, who was in the past a passionate supporter of the British 
Labor Party, and by no means a socially radical figure. However, in the 
light of recent legal and political developments, and in particular because 
of the abolition of the crucially important legal safeguard of habeas 
corpus, he felt the need to protest with equal passion, writing in a 
newspaper article that “now the ugly fact has emerged that New Labour’s 
idea of ‘modernization’ is to force us back to before the Magna Carta 
and the Bill of Rights, dark days when we hadn’t achieved the 
presumption of innocence....Jony Blair appears to be in favor of summary 
convictions handed out by the police without the necessity of any trial at 
all in a large number of cases. So centuries of the constitution in which 
we take so much pride are dismissed.” 

The second case shows how the British government responds to 
severe criticism even by the highest organs of the judiciary: by 
authoritarian rejection. As it was made clear recently: “A high court 
judge branded the government’s system of control orders against 
terrorism suspects ‘an affront to justice’ yesterday and ruled that they 
breached human rights laws....The Home Office rejected the court’s 
ruling.” 

‘As regards the third case, it indicates a matter of the -greatest 
legislative importance: the authority of Parliament itself, under threat by 
the New Labor government’s “Reform Bill.” To quote John Pilger: “The 
Legislative and Regulatory Reform Bill has already passed its second 
parliamentary reading without interest to most Labour MPs and court 

‘journalists; yet it is utterly totalitarian in scope....It will mean that the 
government can secretly change the Parliamentary Act, and the 
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constitution and laws can be struck down by decree from Downing 
Street. The new bill marks the end of true parliamentary democracy; in 
its effect, it is as significant as the US Congress last year abandoning 
the Bill of Rights.” 

Thus the manipulation and violation of internal and international law, 
in the service of justifying the unjustifiable, carries with it considerable 
dangers even for elementary constitutional requirements. The negative 
changes—removing some vital legal scrutiny and safeguards from the 
legal and political framework of their “allies’—cannot be confined to the 
international (U.S.-imposed) context. They tend to undermine 
constitutionality in general, with uncontrollable consequences for the * 
operation of the internal legal system of the “willing allies,” subverting 
their legal and political traditions. Arbitrariness and authoritarianism 
can run riot as a result of such highly irresponsible changes which do 
not hesitate to wreak havoc even on the established constitution. 

Current debate in Japan offers a striking case in point: 


A grave situation has arisen in which the political forces for 
adverse constitutional revision are actually competing with each 

other to draft a new constitution. The LDP [the long-ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party] “draft of a new Constitution”...deleted the 
second paragraph of Article 9 of the Constitution and added a a 
provision allowing Japan to “maintain a self-defence military” 
tasked to perform “internationally coordinated activities to secure 

the peace and security of the international community,” thus paving 

the way to allow Japan to use force abroad. It also contains a 

clause to restrict fundamental human rights in the name of “public 
interest. and;. -public order” which amounts to denying 
constitutionalisin. ` In addition, it is also serious that the LDP draft 

of a Constitution makes it easier to make further adverse 
amendments to the Constitution by easing the requirement for the. > 
initiation .of amendments by the Diet from the present two-thirds 
majority to just a majority of all members of each house.» 


The immediate purpose of such changes is, obviously, to make the 
Japanese people become the “willing” canon fodder in the ongoing and 
future wars of U.S. imperialism. But can anybody offer reassurances and 
guarantees—disregarding the, painful evidence of Japanese imperialist 
adventures in the past, together with their internally most repressive 
history—that there will be no horrendous human consequences in the 
longer run resulting from these changes? 

In the meantime so many grave problems are crying out for genuine 
solutions which could be well within our reach. Some of them have been 
with us for several decades, imposing terrible suffering and sacrifices on <“ 
millions of people. Colombia is an oustanding example. For forty years 
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the forces of oppression—internal and external, U.S. dominated—tried 
to suffocate the struggle of the Colombian people, without success. 
Attempts to reach a negotiated settlement—‘“with the participation of all 
social groups, without exception, in order to reconcile the Colombian 
family,” in the words of Manuel Marulanda Vélez, the leader of FARC- 
EP-——have been systematically frustrated.’ As Vélez wrote in an open 
letter addressed recently to a presidential candidate: “No government, 
liberal or conservative, produced an effective political solution to the 
social and armed conflict. The negotiations were used for the purpose of 
changing nothing, so that everything should remain the same. All of the 
- political schemes of the governments were using the Constitution and 
the laws as a barrier, to make sure that everything continues the way as 
we had it before.”!” 

Thus, when the dominant social interests dictate it, 
“constitutionality” and the rules of “democratic consensus” are used in 
Colombia (and elsewhere) as cynical devices for evading and forever 
postponing the solution of even the most burning issues, no matter how 
immense might be the scale of suffering imposed, as a result, on the 
people. And by the same token, in a different social context but under 
the same kind of deeply embedded structural determinations, even the 
most blatant and ‘openly admitted violations of established 
constitutionality are disregarded, despite the periodic ritual lip service 
paid to the necessity to respect the constitutional requirements. In this 
sense, when the Congressional committee investigating the “lrangate 
Contra, Affairs” had concluded that the Reagan administration was 
responsible for “subverting the Law and undermining the Constitution,” 
absolutely nothing happened to condemn, let alone to remove, the guilty 
president. And in yet another type of case—as we have seen in the ruling 
LDP government’s determination to subvert the Japanese Constitution— 
when the original constitutional clauses appear to be obstacles to 
embarking on perilous new military adventures, the dominant social and 
political interests of the country impose a new legal framework whose 
principal function is to liquidate the once proclaimed democratic 
safeguards and turn what was formerly decreed unlawful into arbitrarily 
institutionalized “constitutional lawfulness.” Nor should we forget what 
has been happening in a most adverse,.and in its trend dangerously 
authoritarian, sense to British and United States constitutionality during 
the last few years. | 

As I indicated at the beginning, we cannot attribute the chronic 
problems of our social interchanges to more or less easily corrigible 
political contingencies. So much is at stake, and we have historically 
rather limited time at our disposal in order to redress, in a socially 
sustainable way, the all too obvious grievances of the structurally 
subordinated social classes. The question of why?—concerning 
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substantive matters, and not simply the contingent personal failures, 
even when they happen to be serious, as the frequently highlighted 
instances of widespread political corruption are—cannot be avoided 
indefinitely. It is necessary to investigate the social causes and deep- 
seated structural determinations at the roots of the disturbing negative 
trends in politics and the law, in order to be able to explain their 
stubborn persistence and worsening at the present time. This question of 
why is what I wish to pursue now. 


2. The Nature of Capital’s Structural Crisis 


In this respect it is necessary to clarify the relevant differences 
between types or modalities of crisis. It is not a matter of indifference 
whether a crisis in the social sphere can be considered a periodic/ 
conjunctural crisis, or something much more fundamental than that. For, 
obviously, the way of dealing with a fundamental crisis cannot be 
conceptualized in terms of the the categories of periodic or conjunctural 
crises. 

To anticipate a main point of this lecture, as far as politics is 
concerned the crucial difference between the two sharply contrasting 
types of crises in question is that the periodic or conjunctural crises 
unfold and are more or less successfully resolved within a given 
framework of politics, whereas the fundamental crisis affects that 
framework itself in its entirety. In other words, in relation to a given 
socioeconomic and political system we are talking about the vital 
difference between the more or less frequent crises in politics, as against 
the crisis of the established modality of politics itself, with qualitatively 
different requirements for its possible solution. It is the latter that we 
are concerned with today. 

_ [n general terms, this distinction is not simply a question of the 
apparent severity of the contrasting types of crises. For a periodic or 
conjunctural crisis can be dramatically severe—as the “Great World 
Economic Crisis of 1929-1933” happened to be—yet capable of a solution 
within the parameters of the given system. Misinterpreting the severity 
of a given conjunctural crisis as if it was a fundamental systemic crisis, 
as Stalin and his advisers did in the midst of the “Great World 
Economic Crisis of 1929-1933,” is bound to lead to mistaken and indeed 
voluntaristic strategies, like declaring social democracy to be the “main 
enemy” in the early 1930s, which could only strengthen, as in fact it 
tragically did strengthen, Hitler’s forces. And in the same way, but in 
the opposite sense, the “non-explosive” character of a prolonged 
structural crisis, in contrast to the “thunderstorms” (Marx) through 
which periodic conjunctural crises can discharge and resolve themselves, 
may also lead to fundamentally misconceived strategies, as a result of 
the misinterpretation of the absence of “thunderstorms” as if their 
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absence was the overwhelming evidence for the indefinite stability of 
“organized capitalism” and of the “integration of the working class.” . 
This kind of misinterpretation, to be sure heavily promoted by the ruling 
ideological interests under the pretenses of “scientific objectivity,” tends 
to reinforce the position of those who represent the self-justifying 
acceptance of the -reformist accommodationist approaches in 
institutionalized—formerly genuinely oppositional—working-class parties 
and. trade unions (now, however, “Her Majesty’s Official Opposition,” as 
the saying goes). But even among the deeply committed critics of the 
capital system, the same misconception regarding the indefinitely crisis- 
free perspective of the established order can result in the adoption of a 
self-paralyzing defensive posture, as we witnessed in the socialist 
movement in the last few decades. 

It cannot be stressed enough, the crisis of politics in our time is ‘not 
intelligible without being referred to the broad overall social framework 
of which politics is an integral part. This means that in order to clarify. 
the nature of the persistent and deepening crisis of politics all over the 
world today we must focus attention on the crisis of the capital system 
itself. For the crisis of capital we are experiencing—at least since the 
very beginning of the 1970s—is an all-embracing structural crisis.'® 

Let us see, summed up as briefly as possible, the defining 
characteristics of the structural crisis we are concerned with. 

The historical novelty of today’s crisis is manifest under four main 
aspects: 

# (1) its character is universal, rather than restricted to one 
particular sphere (e.g., financial, or commercial, or affecting ‘this 
or that. particular branch of production, or applying to this 
rather than that type of labour, with its specific ans of skills 
and degrees of productivity, etc.); 

+ (2) its scope is truly global (in the most threateningly literal 
sense of the term), rather than confined to a particular set of 
countries (as all major crises have been in. the past); 


=. @ (3) its time scale is extended, continuous—if you like: 


‘permanent—rather than limited and cyclic, as all former crises. 
of capital happened to be. 


+ (4) its mode of unfolding might be called creeping—~in contrast 
to the more spectacular and dramatic eruptions and collapses: of 
. the past—while adding the proviso that even the most vehement 
or violent convulsions cannot be excluded as far. as the future is 
concerned: i.e, when the complex machinery now actively engaged 
in “crisis-management” and in the more or less temporary - 
“displacement” of the growing contradictions runs out of steam.... 
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[Here] it is necessary to make some general points about the 
criteria of a structural crisis, as well as about the forms in which , 
its solution may be envisaged. . 


To put it in the simplest and most general terms, a structural - 
crisis affects the totality of a social complex, in all its relations 
with its constituent parts or sub-complexes, as well as with other 
complexes to which it is linked. By contrast, a non-structural 
crisis affects only some parts of the complex in question, and thus 
no matter how: severe it might be with regard to the affected ' 
parts, it cannot endanger the continued survival of the overall 
structure. 


Accordingly, the displacement of contradictions is feasible only |<, 
while the crisis is partial, relative and internally manageable by |. 
the system, requiring no more than shifts—even if major ones— ., 
within the relatively autonomous system itself. By the same token, | « 
a structural crisis calls into question the very existence of the 

overall -complex concerned, postulating its transcendence and 

replacement by some alternative complex. ej 


The same contrast may be expressed in terms of the limits any 
particular social complex happens to have in its immediacy, at any _ 
given time, as compared to those beyond which” it cannot 
conceivably go. Thus, a structural crisis is not concerned with the 
immediate limits but with the ultimate limits of a global 
structure....19 ; 


Thus, in a fairly obviòus sense nothing could be more serious than 
the structural crisis of capitals mode of social metabolic reproduction 
_which defines the ultimate limits of the established order. But even 
though profoundly serious ‘in its all-important general parameters, on the 
face of it the structural crisis may not appear to be of such a deciding 
importance when compared to the dramatic vicissitudes of a major 
conjunctural crisis. For the “thunderstorms” through ‘which the 
conjunctural crises discharge themselves are rather paradoxical in the 
sense that in their mode of unfolding they not only discharge (and 
impose) but also resolve themselves, to the degree to which that is 
feasible under the circumstances. This they can do precisely because of 
their partial character which does not call into question the ultimate 
limits of the established global structure. At the same time, however, 
and for the same reason, they can only “resolve” the underlying deep- 
‘seated structural problems—which necessarily assert themselves again 
and again in the form of the specific conjunctural crises—in a strictly 
partial and temporally also most limited way. Until, that is, the next 
conjunctural crisis appears on society’s horizon. 
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By contrast, in view of the inescapably complex and prolonged nature 
of the structural crisis, unfolding in historical time in an epochal and 
not episodic/instantaneous sense, it is the cumulative interrelationship of 
the whole that decides the issue, even under the false appearance of 
“normality.” This is because in the structural crisis everything is at 
stake, involving the all-embracing ultimate limits of the given order of 
which there cannot possibly be a “symbolic/paradigmatic” particular 
instance. Without understanding the overall systemic connections and 
implications of the particular events and developments we lose sight of 
the really significant changes and of the corresponding levers of potential 
strategic intervention positively to affect them, in the interest of the 
necessary systemic transformation. Our social responsibility therefore 
calls for an uncompromising critical awareness of the emerging 
cumulative interrelationship, instead of looking for comforting 
reassurances in the world of illusory normality until the house collapses 
over our head. 

Given the structural crisis of capital in our time, it would be an 
absolute miracle if that crisis did not manifest itself—and indeed in a 
profound and far-reaching sense—in the domain of politics. For politics, 
together with its corresponding framework of the law, occupies a vitally 
important position in the capital system. This is due to the fact that the 
modern state is the totalizing political command structure of capital, 
required (for as long as the now established reproductive order survives) 
in order to introduce some kind of cohesion (or effectively functioning 
unity)—even if a most problematical and periodically broken one—into 
the multiplicity of the centrifugal constituents (the productive and 
distributive “microcosms”) of the capital system. 

This kind of cohesion can only be unstable because it depends on the 
always prevailing, but by its very nature changing, relation of forces. 
Once that cohesion is broken, due to a significantly changed relation of 
forces, it must be somehow reconstituted, so as to match the new 
relation of forces. Until, that is, it gets broken again. And so it goes on 
and on, as a matter of course taken for granted. This kind of 
problematically self-renewing dynamics applies both internally, among 
the dominant forces of the particular countries, and internationally, 
‘requiring periodic readjustments according to the changing power 
relations of the multiplicity of states in capital’s global order. This is 
how U.S. capital could acquire its global dominance in the twentieth 
century, in part through the internal dynamics of its own development, 
and in part through progressively asserting its imperialist superiority 
over the greatly weakened former imperialist powers—above all Britain 
and France—during and after the Second World War. 

The big question in this regard is: how long can this kind of breaking 
and reconstituting the given system’s effectively functioning cohesion be 
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carried ons without activating capital’s structural crisis? The forced 
readjustment of the inter-state relation of forces does not seem to 
constitute an ultimate limit in this respect. After all, we must remember 
that humanity had to, and did, endure the horrors of two World Wars 
without calling into question the suitability of capital to remain the 
systemic controller of our social metabolic reproduction. This could be 
_ considered not only understandable but, worse than that, also acceptable, 
because it always belonged to the normality of capital to stipulate that 
“there must be war if the adversary cannot be subdued in any other 
way.” The trouble is, though, that such “reasoning”—which was never 
more “reasoned” than the categorical assertion that “might is right, 
whatever the consequences”—is now totally absurd. For a Third World 
War could not stop at the point of subduing the denounced adversary 
only. It would destroy the whole of humanity. When Albert Einstein was 
asked, what kind of weapons the Third World War would be fought 
with, his answer was that he could not tell that, but he would absolutely 
guarantee that all subsequent wars would be fought with stone axes. 

The role of politics in reconstituting the required cohesion was always 
great in the capital system. Quite simply, such a system could not be 
maintained without it. For it would tend to fall to pieces under the 
centrifugal force of its constituent parts. What appears in general under 
the normality of capital as a major political crisis, is in a deeper sense 
due to the need to produce a new cohesion at the overall societal level, 
in accord with the materially changed—or changing—relation of forces. 
Thus, for instance, monopolistic trends of development cannot be left 
simply to themselves without causing massive problems 4ll around. They 
must be somehow brought into a relatively cohesive framework by 
politics—thé totalizing command structure of capital. This must be done 
even if the demonstratively adopted regulatory steps often amount to no 
more than a blatant ideological rationalization and justification of the 
new relation of forces, to be further relaxed in favor of monopolistic (or 
quasi-monopolistic) corporations as the underlying trend dictates it. 
Naturally, international monopolistic developments take place on the 
basis of the same kind of determinations. But all of these processes are 
in principle compatible with ¢apital’s normality, without necessarily 
resulting in the system’s structural crisis. Nor indeed in the structural 
crisis of politics. For, as far as the question of crisis is concerned, we 


are still talking about crises in politics—that is,- particular crises.. 


unfolding and resolving themselves within the manageable parameters of 
the established political system—and not about the crisis of politics. 


Established political institutions have the important function to 


manage, in a sense even to routinize, the most convenient and durable 
way of reconstituting the, required societal cohesion, in tune with the 
ongoing material developments and correspondingly changing relation of 
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forces, activating at the same time also the available cultural and 
ideological arsenal in the service of that end. In capitalist democratic 
societies this process in the political domain is usually managed in the 
form of more or less genuinely contested periodic parliamentary 
elections. Even-when the necessary reconstituting readjustments cannot 
be contained within such orderly parameters, due to some major changes 
in the underlying relation of forces, bringing with them: dictatorial types 
‘of political/military intervention, we may still talk about crises in politics 
containable by capital, provided that sooner or later we see a return to 
the “democratic constitutionality” characteristic of capital’s normality. 
Moreover, such developments are frequently controlled to a major extent 
from abroad, as the numerous instances of U.S. inspired and managed 
authoritarian rule in Latin America testify. 

It is, of course, a very different matter when deeply authoritarian 
processes and trends of development begin to prevail not in subordinate 
regions but in the inner core—the structurally dominant parts—of the 
global capital system. In that case the former pattern of “double 
bookkeeping,” which consists in ruthlessly (even militarily 
imperialistically) dominating other countries while conforming at home 
to the “democratic rules of the game,” including the full observance of 
constitutionality, such double bookkeeping becomes unmanageable. The 
displacement of contradictions is a systemic aspiration of capital, for as 
long as it is practicable. Given the structural hierarchies that prevail and 
must prevail at any given time also in inter-state relations, it is part of 
the system’s normality that the dominant countries attempt to export— 
in the form of violent interventions, including wars—their internal 
contradictions into other, less powerful, parts of the system. This they 
do in the hope of internally securing, and in-the midst of major collisions 
intensifying even across class boundaries, the required social cohesion. 

However, this becomes increasingly difficult—notwithstanding all self- 
serving mythology about “universally beneficial globalization”—the more 
globally intertwined the capital system becomes. As a result, significant 
changes must unfold, with serious consequences everywhere. For the 
primary concern of the overwhelmingly dominant country, at the present 
time the United States, is to secure and retain control over the global 
capital system, as the supreme power of global hegemonic imperialism. 
But in view of the prohibitive material and human costs involved, which 
must be paid for one way or another, this design for global domination 
inevitably carries with it immense dangers as well as implied resistance, 
not only internationally but also internally. For that reason, in order to 
maintain authoritarian control over the capital system as a whole, under 
the conditions of a deepening structural crisis inseparable from capitalist 
globalization in our time, the unmistakable authoritarian trends must 
intensify not only on the international plane but also inside the dominant 
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imperialist countries, in order to subdue all likely resistance. The grave 
violations of constitutionality we have already seen in the United States 
and in the legal/political framework of its close allies, and what we are 
even more likely to see in the future, as presaged in the measures ‘and 
legal clauses codified to date, or still under rather one-sided 
“consideration” in the cynically manipulated legislative pipeline, are clear 
indications of this dangerous trend, under the impact of capital’s 
structural crisis. G 

A revealing example of the tendentious legislative manipulation is the 
way in which important laws are drafted by the executive branch of 
government. Not surprisingly, therefore, a High Court judge in Britain 
had te complain about a vital issue of human rights by saying that “the 
laws passed had been drafted in a way that prevented the courts 
overturning control orders....The judge said, Charles Clarke [the British 
Home Secretary at the time] had made his decision to issue the order on 
one-sided information, but he was unable to envisage the circumstances 
allowing the court to quash the Home Secretary’s decision. As a result, 
the judge said, he would have to leave the order in place, even though he 
ruled that it contravened human rights law.””° 

In the post-Second World War period, “the end of imperialism” was 
celebrated, somewhat hastily and naively. For in reality we saw only a 
long overdue readjustment in the international relation of forces, in line 
with the way in which the socioeconomic and political power relations 
have been objectively reshaped before and during the Second World War, 
as projected already in a key passage of President Roosevelt’s First 
Inaugural Address advocating the “open door policy” everywhere, 
including the then colonial territories. The postwar readjustment carried 
with it, of course, the relegation of the former colonial powers to the 
second and third division, as subordinate forces of American 
imperialism. However, for a considerable number of years—in the 
postwar period of reconstruction and relatively undisturbed economic 
. expansion which helped the successful establishment and financing of the 
welfare state—the major change heralded by the forcefully instituted 
“open door policy” (open to the United States, that is) was coupled with 
. the illusion that imperialism itself had been forever relegated to the 
past. Moreover, it was also coupled with the broadly diffused ideology, 
heavily infecting not only intellectuals but also some important organized 
movements of the traditional left, according to which the crises of the 
established socioeconomic and political order (admitted to only shortly 
‘before the war), belonged irretrievably to the past. This ideology was 
promoted—together with its ideological twin brother preaching “the end 
of ideology”—on the gratuitous assumption that we now lived in the 
world of “organized capitalism’ which succeeded in mastering its 
contradictions on a permanent basis. of 
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There had to be a rude awakening, also in politics and ideology, as 
the all-embracing and deepening structural crisis of the capital system 
’ asserted itself. In 1987, when there was a big crisis on the international 
stock exchanges, European merchant bankers were arguing in a televised 
public discussion that the reason for that crisis was.the U.S. refusal to 
do something about its astronomical debt. The American banker 
aggressively retorted in the discussion that they should just wait until 
the United States begins to do something about its debt, and then they 
will see how enormous a crisis will explode in their face. And in a sense 
he was right. For it was extremely naive to imagine that Europe could 
conveniently isolate itself from the brutal all-round impact of the 
chronically unresolved global structural crisis of which the U.S. debt is 
only one aspect, fully involving the self-interested complicity of the 
creditor countries. 
|. In the last two decades we have seer the return of palpably blatant 
imperialism with a vengeance, after being successfully camouflaged as 
the postcolonial world of “democracy and liberty” for a very long time. 
And under the now prevailing circumstances it assumed a particularly 
destructive form. It now dominates the historical stage wedded to the 
open assertion’ of the necessity to engage, in the present and in the 
future, in “unlimited wars.” Moreover, as mentioned earlier, it did not 
shy away even from decreeing the “moral legitimacy” of using nuclear 
weapons—in a “preemptive” and “preventitive” way”-—-even against 
countries which did not possess such weapons. 

Since the onset of capital’s structural crisis at the very beginning of 
the 1970s, the grave problems of the system have been accumulating and 
worsening in every field, not least in the domain of politics. Although, 
contrary to all evidence, the wishful thinking of “universally beneficial 
globalization” continues to be propagandized everywhere, we do not 
possess viable international political organs capable of redressing the 
clearly visible ‘negative consequences of the ongoing trends of 
development. Even the limited potential of the United Nations is 
nullified by American determination to impose Washington’s aggressive 
policies on the world, as it happened at the time of embarking on the 
Iraq war under false pretenses. 

Acting in that way the U.S. government arbitrarily presumed to itself 
the unchallengeable role of being the global government of the capital 
system as a whole, untroubled by the thought of the necessary ultimate 
failure of such a design. For it is not enough to unleash “overwhelming 
force,” as the dominant military doctrine prescribes, destroying the other 
side’s army and inflicting in the course of the undertaken military 
adventures immense “collateral damage,” as it is obscenely called, on the 
entire population. The sustainable permanent occupation and 
domination—including the untroubled and profitable economic 
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exploitation—of the countries attacked in that way is a totally different 
matter. To imagine that even the greatest military superpower could do 
that, as a matter of “forced normality”.imposed upon the whole world, 
` and stipulated in that sense as the unalterable predicament of the “new 
world order,” is a totally absurd proposition. 

- Unfortunately, events and developments- have been pointing in that 
direction for a very long time. For it was not President George W. Bush 
but President Bill Clinton who arrogantly declared‘that “there is only one 
necessary nation, the United States of America.” The neocons only 
wanted to live up to, and to enforce, that belief.. But ‘even the so-called 
liberals could; preach nothing more positive than the same pernicious 
creed, on the whole in the same spirit. They were complaining that we 
have in the world today “too many states,” and they were advocating a 
so- -called, jurisdictional integration as the viable solutign of such 
problem.! That is to say, a grotesquely named “jurisdictional integration” 
which would actually mean the pseudo-legitimation of an authoritarian 
direct control of the deplored “too many states” by less than a mere 
handful of imperialist powers, above all the United States. This 
conception, despite its obfuscating terminology, is not very different 
from Thomas P. M. Barnett’s theorization of how to deal with the 
deplored “condition of disconnectedness” quoted above. 

If there are “to many states” today, they cannot be wished out of 
existence. Nor can they be destroyed through military devastation, so as 
to establish on that basis the globalized happiness of the “new 
normality.” Legitimate national interests cannot be repressed indefinitely. 
Of all places in the world, the people of Latin America can eloquently 
testify to this truth. 

The structural crisis of politics is an integral, part of the capital 
system’s long festering structural crisis. It is ubiquitous, and 
consequently, it cannot be resolved by tampering in a self-perpetuating/ 
apologetic way with any one of its isolated political aspects. Least of all 
could it be resolved by tampering with constitutionality itself, of which 
we can see many alarming instances. Not even by subverting and 
abolishing constitutionality altogether. If British High Court judges and 
Italian magistrates can protest against such attempts, no matter how 
aggressively the Berlusconis of this world denounce them even three days 
before a general election, so can we all do the same, with critical 
awareness: of what is at stake.24 Our established mode of social 
. metabolic control is in profound crisis, and it can be remedied only by’ 
instituting a radically different one, based on substantive equality that 
becomes actually feasible in our time, the first time ever in history. Many 
people rightly criticize the painfully obvious failures of parliamentary 
politics. But also in that respect, the necessary rethinking of the past 
and present of parliamentarism- cannot lead to sustainable results without 
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being inserted in its broad setting, as an integral part of the envisaged 
new social metabolic order, inseparable from the aun of 
substantive equality. 

Many people agree seca that—because of its eseslatiag 
destructiveness even on the environmental! plane, as well as in the sphere 
of production and wasteful capital accumulation, not to mention the 
growing ‘direct manifestations of the most irresponsible military 
_ destruction—our social metabolic order is not viable in the long run. 

However, what must be brought into the forefront of our critical 
awareness of the ongoing trends of developments and of their cumulative 
impact is the fact that the Jong run is becoming ever shorter in our time. 
Our responsibility is to do something about it before we run out of 
time. 
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Photo Postcards 


DENISE BERGMAN . , 


Photo Postcard: Island Woman 
(late 1800s) 


Look what he thinks he captured 


to hold in his palm, 

show-off like a tropical frog’ 
and send back home, - 
souvenir in a square white box 


“women, all women 


and particular to this palm-island heat 
one woman 
odalisque on his dirt studio floor 


Perfect, he says, 
black-white film loaded, tripod braced, 
to his assistant 


but shift her left breast, lift her skirt 
press her legs knee to knee 
seduction 7 


He can’t wait to print these, 
imagines them in storefronts in Paris, 
living rooms in New York 


Look what we have here. 


Denise Bergman (dhbergman@comcast.net) is the author of Seeing Annie Sullivan, 


poems based on the early life of Helen Keller’s teacher (Cedar Hill Books, 2005), and 
_ editor of City River of Voices, an anthology of urban poetry (West End Press, 1992). 
Her poems have been published widely. 
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Photo Postcard: Wish You Were Here 


You can feel the blood Bennie Simmons, alive, 
rushing into their hands soaked in coal oil 

men, women, even children before being set on fire. 
tying the cottonwood air Try to imagine 

into knots: wholé families, the deliberate 

like a cousins’ picnic. preparation 

You can wince , - to record this event: 

at their spittle laughter, it’s 1913, before snapshots, 
strangle your own throat Instamatic, m F 
on their anticipation. : before spontaneous film. 
Long and thick the rope In the Oklahoma woods 
wraps the high branch next to a stream 

hoists the man they set the stage, 

so everyone can see filled the fresh-air auditorium 
and, as if a curtain lifts, with the whole town, 

the photographer’s had themselves 

shutter snaps. another Friday. 


“Edie’s photo, 

Anadarko, Oklo” 

white block letters | 
scratched into the metal plate 
ride up the tree trunk, 


- “photo” nearly the full 


length of the man. 

Then the picture postcard, 
mass-produced, 

dispersed by rail 

through mountain tunnels 
by trail over plains 

by carriage coast to coast— 
a longing, 

wish you were 


- right here. 
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Photo Poara All is Well 


(1919) 


l. 

Who knew this wordless 
message would be the last 
from the brother 

now beardless, wire spectacled 
with those hard-to-miss- 


ears, like the ones trying to hide 


under the wide ribbon 

in the young girl’s curls. 
She would be his daughter, 
and the woman his wife, 
the three heads tilt, touch 
their smiles slightly 

wary, perhaps combative. 
Who knew to read 

the mute message, 

who knew the unwavering gaze 
was focused on fear?’ l 
A triangle of faces 

rising from the foreground 
a vague fog behind, 

and the stamped name 

of a long-gone photographer 
in Smorgon. 


'2 


Who knew that the sister 
they struggled to send 
to the other: side, 

all fancy dressed with a . 
husband, . 

to their left an apple tree 
belching with fruit, 


‘behind them threads’ of ivy 


climbing a white picket © 
fence 


_ paid an arm and a leg . 


to stand before this painted 
canvas American dream 

on a Sunday afternoon 

in a fourth-floor studio 
with streams of sunlight, 
way up in the Bronx. 
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Why Hipsters Arent All That Hip `! 


FORREST PERRY `> ` . nid 
: IC 
Richard Lloyd, Neo-Bohemia: Art and Commerce in the 
Postindustrial City (New York: Routledge, 2006), 295 pages, paper ~©> 
$19.95. “eh 
qx 
Over the past decade, I have gone from being politically unconsciouis, 
to leaning left. During that period of transition, I was cool. Put 
differently, I was something of a hipster. Not quintessentially so, but 1 
certainly did, and to some extent still do, have some hipster credentials 
(Pd flash them here, but the list—mostly of bands I listen to and 
widely-unknown indie-rock music‘ans I can count among my friends and: 
acquaintances—would make little sense to the uninitiated). I am now 
thirty, the age around which most hipsters begin the-process of becoming 
formerly ‘known as hip. From my current perspective, as someone: 
increasingly critical of capitalist social arrangements, I cannot help but, 
wonder: How cool was it to be cool? PI try to explain what I mean by 
that question and then present the answer I take to emerge from Richard 
Lloyd’s Neo-Bohemia: Art and Commerce in the Postindustrial City. 
“Cool” is perhaps best understood as a ‘marker sought by participants 
in a competition for status. It may be interesting to examine, even if 
difficult to catalogue and keep abreast of, the many ways whereby people 
establish themselves as cool, but it is, | think, more important to note 
what they have in common. Those who enjoy success in the struggle to 
be recognized as cool know that whatever strategy they use, it must 
consist in distancing themselves (in the appropriate way) from what is 
considered “mainstream society.” What unifies the diverse strategies of 
those who position themselves as cool, then, is the image of the. 
nonconforming individual. 
Thomas Frank provides the most mordant critique of those who 
imagine themselves to escape conformity. In The Conquest of Cool, he 


I would like to thank Yusuf Oz and Kathleen Eamon for their comments on an 


earlier draft of this piece. aa 


Forrest Perry (forrest.r.perry@vanderbilt.edu) is a graduate student in philosophy- 
at Vanderbilt University. His research interests include the nature of work under. 
capitalism, the cultural dimensions of class, and radical pedagogy. f, 
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shows that those who engage in what he calls hip consumerism cast 
themselves as rebels in a narrative informed by the mass society critique 
first articulated in the fifties. According to this narrative there is, on one 
side, “the Establishment” and the masses conforming to it, on the 
other—the side of hip consumers—resistance through nonconformity. But 
if “the Establishment” is understood, as it is in the mass society 
critique, to include corporations and their strategy of maximizing profits 
through product obsolescence, then it has to be noted that, far from 
being at odds with this strategy, hip consumerism abets it. As Joseph 
Heath and Andrew Potter explain in Nation of Rebels: Why 
Counterculture Became Consumer Culture, “one of the most objectionable 
aspects of mass society was the system of ‘planned obsolescence,’ 
exposed most famously by Vance Packard in The Waste Makers. Yet the 
solution to mass society—countercultural rebellion—has given us even 
faster cycles of obsolescence in fashion, all in the name of individual 
expression.” 

” So, if to be hip is imagined to involve resistance to corporate 
America, and if hip consumerism amounts to precisely the opposite, 
mustn’t we conclude that hip people aren’t hip? 

. Some would insist that there is a difference between people who buy 
certain things to make themselves appear hip and people who really are 
hip. But even if we employ the mystifying language of authenticity and 
grant that there are, on the one hand, genuine hipsters and, on the 
other, those who merely imitate them (and perhaps also a wide range of 
people somewhere in between), I think we cannot help but conclude that 
the distinction here is one that does not make a difference. However, to 
understand this—that hip people, even “authentically” hip people, aren’t 
hip—it helps to look at “hip” not only as a way of consuming. 

Richard Lloyd is among those who do just this. In Neo-Bohemia: Art 
and Commerce in the Postindustrial City, Lloyd examines a sample of 
those who would be widely recognized as airthentically hip—the young 
musicians, painters, film-makers, writers, and other artist types who 
populated Chicago’s Wicker Park neighborhood in the 1990s. Lloyd 
rightly understands “hip” as a status marker and writes keenly about the 
status games Chicago’s “neo-bohemians” play, but that (or that alone) is 
not what makes his book so distinctive. What sets Lloyd’s book apart 
from others is that he does with respect ‘to the sphere of production 
what others have done with respect to the sphere of consumption: others 
have pointed out that what counts as “bohemian” or “cool” or 
“countercultural” appeals to many American consumers and thus benefits 
the world of big business that hip consumers imagine themselves to be 
rebelling against, but Lloyd is the first, to my knowledge, to show that 
those perceived to be authentically hip, and thus to genuinely resist the 
corporate mainstream, often end up, in their capacity as workers, 
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conforming rather nicely to capitalism’s profit-making imperative. In 
examining “authentic” hipsters as “useful labor,” Lloyd also distinguishes 
himself from those who treat them as “tortured geniuses or the heroes 
of modern life” or as constituting a. “resistant subculture.” 

One of Lloyd’s reasons for calling Wicker Park a “neo-bohemia” is 
that the artists living there, much like past bohemians, construct 
themselves in opposition to people overly concerned with making money. 
The die-hard denizens of Wicker Park who see themselves as living for 
the sake of art do not, of course, avoid living also for the sake of 
(others’) profit, for they cannot help but commodify their labor-power. 
Lloyd reminds us that success in the form of being able to make a living 
from one’s art, let alone “make it big,” is enjoyed by a very tiny minority 
of those who make art their life. Thus the typical artist’s energy, although 
occasionally manifested in works of art, for the most part finds 
expression in work of a much more mundane sort—that of a “real” job. 
For the majority of Wicker Park’s artists, this means a job in one of the 
trendy bars, restaurants, or nightclubs that make up the neighborhood’s 
service sector; for a smaller number, a job in one of the Internet and 
graphic design firms clustered in and around the area. 

Lloyd finds through interviews that many of those who hold such 
jobs do not feel alienated from them. Those in Wicker Park’s service 
industry work in environments that reflect their own tastes, and they are 
allowed, even encouraged, “to be themselves” on the job. Many in the 
design sector feel the same and appreciate the opportunities to put their 
artistic skills to work. Service and design workers alike contrast the 
work they do with that of their “other,” the yuppie who trades autonomy 
and excitement for wealth and job security in the corporate workforce. 
On the whole, the workers Lloyd speaks to see themselves as working 
jobs that suit them as artists and individuals. And, deploring not 
capitalism as such but rather only “big corporations,” they take a certain 
pride in doing work that lies outside the corporate mainstream. 

The understanding Lloyd’s interviewees have of themselves in the 
world of work is not without its blind spots and tensions, however. 
Many of the people Lloyd interviews fail to see that the life of risk and 
instability they take themselves to have freely chosen is a life they (and 
most Americans) are more or less forced to choose. As Lloyd explains, 
with several decades of deindustrialization and the decline of Fordism 
has come the dominance of a. new, “flexible” mode of capitalist 
accumulation, which generates insecure jobs in the very sectors Wicker 
Park’s artist types find employment. ‘fhe artists in Wicker Park are like ` 
their bohemian predecessors in “insist[ing] upon their opposition to an 
imagined mainstream,” but they rely on an “imago of the mainstream 
[that] is anachronistic, as the old promises of career and social security 
under the terms of the Fordist corporation and the welfare state have 
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increasingly evaporated.” 

Most of Lloyd’s interviewees take themselves to be anticorporate, but 
when one’s business depends on the patronage of at least some “big 
corporations,” exceptions must be made. Thus although MTV (more 
specifically, its program “The Real World”) and Starbucks were greeted 
with hostility when they set up shop in Wicker Park, the director of one 
design boutique, when asked whether he would work on advertisements 
for Nike, acknowledged that “there’s controversy about the company” 
(because of its sweatshops) but nevertheless said he would willingly do 
work for them, his teason being that Nike is the kind of client that 
“allows you to express your own artistic vision within the context of 
their brand.” He welcomes the prospect of doing creative work but does 
not single out as problematic the fact that his artistic vision must not 
break through the confines of what is good for Nike’s brand identity. 
His company could not, for instance, create a commercial consisting of 
documentary-style footage of garment workers in “free trade zones” being 
disciplined—perhaps to the ultra-hip musical accompaniment of Japanese 
death metal—with bamboo rods bearing the imprint of the Nike swoosh. 
That would most certainly be “cutting-edge” material, but it would also, 
no doubt, threaten to cut too much into Nike’s profits, thus resulting in 
the loss of a lucrative client. And not just any client. As the director of 
the boutique claims, Nike isn’t like other corporations—it’s “fun” and 
“flexible.” Implicit in such a statement is the neo-bohemian belief that 
most corporations are still run by the 1950s Organization Man. As Lloyd 
puts it, “The traditions of dead generations are what make it possible to 
- understand oneself as resisting the stultification and injustice of 
corporate capitalism while working twelve-hour days making..’ads for 
Nike.” 

Far from mounting resistance to capitalism in its neoliberal 
incarnation, Wicker Park’s neo-bohemians, precisely because they are 
bohemian, contribute to its reproduction. What counts as the artist 
lifestyle nowadays, Lloyd argues, has been deeply influenced by the 
legacy of bohemia, and bohemia has always been associated with urban 
spaces. With most artists being bohemian and all bohemians living in 
densely populated urban areas, spaces like Wicker Park become home to 
a reserve army of labor that the service and design industries benefit 
from having flexible access to. However, Chicago’s neo-bohemia does 
more than just concentrate an ample source of so-called creative labor in 
one area. As Lloyd points out time and again, it also fosters dispositions 
and attitudes particularly useful to capitalist accumulation in its post- 
Fordist form. For example, like bohemians in the past, Wicker Park’s 
artists take pride in tolerating material scarcity, thus constituting a pool 
of labor particularly well adapted to the needs of the neighborhood’s 
design firms, whose hiring (and firing) fluctuates in accordance with the 
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volume of piece work they happen to have‘ contracted out to them by 
corporate clients. C R : 

Bars and restaurants—many lasting but a few months, and some -° 
doing the bulk of their business during only the warmer months of the 
year—also benefit from the starving-artist ethos, but they benefit even 
more from the concern for status that pervades Wicker Park. For 
example, people working in the service industry are encouraged to 
display their status as hipsters, to be their subcultural selves, because in 
so doing they contribute to the aura of cool that attracts clientele of the 
financially endowed sort (the “urban tourists” consisting largely of » 
yuppies, “amateurs,” the insufficiently hip). Service workers are also 
permitted to play a game of distinction that at first glance might appear 
to be only detrimental to an establishment’s bottom line. It’s a game 
that consists in demonstrating that one knows and is known by the 
right people. Lloyd describes it as a “circular process of mostly symbolic 
exchange,” for it consists in waiters and bartenders giving free drinks to 
their service-industry friends, receiving large tips in return, and then 
giving that tip money back when, on a different night and in a different 
establishment, their friends give them free drinks. Employers permit this 
practice of “juicing the tips” because the hip friends of their hip , 
employees help “make the scene” that makes their businesses thrive. 
Service workers engage in the ritual in earnest and with pleasure, 
apparently not realizing that the whole thing ends up being a little like 
receiving a day’s pay, only to spend most of it at the company store. 

In these and other ways, Lloyd shows that the efforts of Wicker 
Park’s hip artist types are “harnessed on behalf of interests that they 
often sincerely profess to despise.” What if, rather than serving the - 
interests of capitalism, hipsters were to work towards its dissolution? 
This would mean contributing to their own demise as hipsters, because. 
without capitalism, there can be no such thing as “hip.” At least not 
“hip” in its current articulation, which depends on elements of today’s 
society that would likely disappear were it transformed along socialist 
‘and radically democratic lines. Under such transformed social conditions, 
there would be no yuppies, “the ‘other’ in the neo-bohemian classificatory 
system” against whom hipsters define themselves. Nor would there be 
poor and working-class people, whom hipsters also rely on for their 
identity. (As Lloyd notes, the presence of homeless people is one of the 
features that contribute to the gritty authenticity favored by Wicker: 
Park’s artists. Sharing the streets with the ‘poor and, moreover, “with 
working-class and nonwhite residents...is part of the image of an 
authentic urban experience.”) To offer serious resistance to the capitalist 
system they claim to hate, then, hipsters would have to face what they ® 
would likely find (as I have) somewhat disconcerting, namely, that they 
must challenge the way of living they have come to value, the hip 
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lifestyle that for them has become second nature. 

The alternative, it seems, is for hip artist types to cling to their 
ideology of living for art’s sake and to persist in their illusions (which 
are also, as Althusser would say, allusions in that ideologies consist in 
people’s imagined relations to their real conditions of existence). This is 
indeed what most hipsters tend to do, Lloyd suggests in the concluding 
chapter of his book, where he talks about how virtually all participants 
of any given bohemia bemoan the passing of better times: “bohemia is 
‘always already over because it always already falls short of its adherents’ 
fantasies of social autonomy, expressed in the vaunted ideology of art 
pour lart. From their very beginnings, bohemias and neo-bohemias are 
subject to external and internal pressures, pressures that differ in each 
historical period; thus the perpetual nostalgia for an imagined moment of 
genuine independence (and efficacious opposition).” Is the nostalgia for 
this imagined moment, for a time when artists could live for art’s sake, 
their lifestyle and values not (yet) co-opted by big business—is this a 
longing for capitalism’s demise? Perhaps, but it is a longing that has 
been distorted, that appears as backward-looking nostalgia rather than 
something more future-oriented in character. Does this mean that there 
is nothing about being hip that might increase the likelihood of one’s 
leaning left? Not necessarily, but so long as what hipsters long for is 
forever located in the past rather than recognized as a future that certain 
kinds of struggle could make possible, they are able to ignore their 
complicity in capitalist domination. And that ain’t cool. 
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brings together articles that share two qualities: importance in their time as 
well as continued relevance. Besides, the articles will give a glimpse of the 
range and depth of the magazine’s interests and reveal its courage of 

' conviction in speaking the truth often defying immense odds. 
ISBN: 81-901060-0-7; Pages: 304; Rs. 150.00 
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After eighteen years on West 27th St., the MR offices will move this 
month to a new address: 146 West 29th St., Suite 6W, New York, NY 
10001. Fortunately, our phone and fax numbers, not to mention our e- 
mail addresses, will remain the same. We will continue to offer current 
and back issues of the magazine and MR Press books for sale at the 
office. Call 212-691-2555 for hours. 

In June Monthly Review Foundation director Fred Magdoff and his 
wife Amy Demarest traveled to Hong Kong for a conference entitled “The 
Fortieth Anniversary: Rethinking the Genealogy and Legacy of the 
Cultural Revolution.” The conference was dedicated to the memory of 
MR Press author Bill Hinton, who wrote Fanshen and many other works. 
It was jointly sponsored by the China Study Group, Monthly Review, and 
the Contemporary China Research Center of the City University of Hong 
Kong, and included participants from mainland China who had been 
active in the Cultural Revolution. Fred spoke on the long relationship of 
Bill Hinton with Monthly Review. Other MR authors—Yiching Wu, David 
Pugh, and Robert Weil—made presentations on the Cultural Revolution 
itself. Our friend Arif Dirlik, professor of history at the University of 
Oregon, spoke on the legacies of socialism in “the age of modernity.” 
For those interested in further details on this event a brief set of 
reflections on the conference by Fred appeared on MRzine.org in the 
` beginning of July and can be accessed there. 

This issue of MR includes an important Review of the Month by 
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Michael Watts on Africa. This is our second article addressing Africa in 
recent months, following John Bellamy Foster’s “A Warning to Africa— 
The New U.S. Imperial Grand Strategy” in the June 2006 issue.’ Together 


- these two articles signal what we expect will be a continuing discussion 
' in MR of the New Scramble for Africa. “A Warning to Africa” drew 


appreciative responses from some of our friends in Africa plus supportive - 
letters from Jan Burgess, managing editor of the Review of African 
Political Economy (ROAPE), which has for decades been a leading radical 
forum on Africa. “Many years ago,” she recalls, “we had Paul Sweezy 
here [Sheffield, U.K.] for a conference entitled, ‘U.S. Imperialism.’ We 
thought it would attract maybe a couple of hundred but when the 
numbers got to 750 we had to close the University Hall. After that on 
my visits to New York, I came and ‘brown-bagged’ it for lunch. Seems 
like a long time ago but we’re still here [at ROAPE] and after a period 
of reflection, we’re' now going on the offensive. We’re publishing not just 
material that is specifically about Africa but also looking at the wider 
picture—the global dimension which impacts so disastrously on Africa.” 
Over the last several years, ROAPE has been running articles 
“documenting the global U.S. strategy in Africa” by such important 
writers and researchers as Daniel Volman, Michael Klare, Susan Willett, 
Ankie Hoogvelt, and a host of others. This has included “material on the 
huge range of disinformation ‘informing? most [Western] military 
decisions in Africa and [on] the regional hubs which are...the focus of 
the U.S. military ‘lily pads’ (forward-operating locations). “We’re now,” 
she writes, “working on [the question of] ‘Out of Africa’—the amount of 
looting that’s been done by the West mostly and how the military sites 
are poised exactly in the right places” to allow the West to dominate 
and exploit Africa’s treasures. Information on ROAPE, including how to 
subscribe, can be found at: http://www.roape.org/. 

Our good friend and MR and MR Press author Cornel West gave a 
speech at The Evergreen State College in Olympia, Washington on April 
8, 2005, in which he described Evergreen (from which two of MR’s 
editors, John Bellamy Foster and Robert W. McChesney [editor; 2000- 
2004], graduated) as “the last great experimental college in the American 
empire.” Recently, MR author Alan Nasser, who has taught political 
economy at Evergreen since the 1970s and who retired at the end of this 
past school year, has written to us regarding some of his teaching 
experiences and the importance that MR assumed in his courses. He 
wrote that his class last school year on Philosophy, Society and 
Globalization consisted of “twenty dazzling students, more than half of 
them MR subscribers by the end of the class, and the best class I’ve 
taught in forty-three years. Most of them continued with me in U.S. 
Foreign Policy in the spring.” As a concrete illustration of MR’s impact 
on his students, Alan forwarded a recent .e-mail message from a star 
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Evergreen student, who was visiting Europe with his family. Feeling 
stranded, and agonizing on the continuing assaul€-of the right in the 
United States, echoes of which were reaching him on the other side of 
the Atlantic, the student wrote: “I had a dream that somehow I had an 
extra MR with me and my entire night seemed lighter. It was silly and 
childish and indicative of how ironically insular I feel my life is right 
now. Help!” Although officially retired, Alan plans to continue teaching a 
few students each year for a few more years. Next year he will be 
working with three very lucky students in a course that he described to 
us as “a full-time program on MR’s Analyses in the Golden Age.” They ‘ 
‘will read and discuss back issues of MR in the University of Washington 
collection, as their core course material. Teachers who wish to discuss 
how to integrate MR’s analyses of political economy and foreign policy. 
into their teaching (Evergreen style) may wish to contact Alan at 
alannasser@horbornet.com/. 

Sophie Maslow, who died last June 25, was an MR reader and 
_ subscriber and a regular and lively contributor at the Wednesday lunches - 
in the MR office in the 1980s and 90s. A choreographer and dancer with 
the Martha Graham company and the leftist New Dance Group and a 
driving force in the modern dance movement, she collaborated with 
Woody Guthrie on pieces based on his writing and the popular and 
working-class folkloric tradition. She also choreographed a dance cycle 
based on Guthrie’s humorous columns, called “Woody Sez” written for 
the Daily Worker and the California Peoples World. She famously 
choreographed a dance (performed by union members she trained) used 
in organizing drives by District 65, the office workers union in New 
York. A successor local represents the MR office staff. Nora Guthrie, 
Woodie’s daughter, has written an appreciation of Sophie Maslow that 
appears on the MRzine Web site at http://mrzine.monthlyreview.org/ 
guthriel10706.html. 
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square ‘yard (l acre = 4,840 square yards). The fur ners ae.nanded the 
market price, reportedly Rs 500 per square yard and agitated against the 
‘ow compensation package. After several: months of protesting at the 
- offices -of the local administration in vain, the farmers began a hunger 
strike and dharna on the outskirts of Bajhera Khurd on November 25, 
1005. in July 2006, eight months into the dharna, a few were forced to 
‘ accep: the meagre compensation extended by the government for fear of. 
he threat heid out by goons, police and local administration. 
-onetheless most villagers, concluding “enough was enough,” pulled off 
< “e boundary fencing set up by REG and- decided to plough their land. 
> ., Reliance is also planning to set up a Special Economic Zone (“SEZ”) 
; small remote Pen Tehsil in Raigad ‘in Maharashtra. . Thousands - of 
armers of this region are demonstrating against the land acquisition by 
„e state government for the Reliance Company for 10,120 hectares SEZ. 
Jut of the 10,120 hecatres land earmarked for acquisition, 5720 ha is 
rigated from Hetavane dam, and large tracts belong to the saltpans or 
“etlands, mangrove essential for carrying capacity and sustainability of 
is area. The’ company plans to use this area for activities like 
“anufacturing, trading, services, processing, logistics, repacking, 
“arehousing etc. There was a ‘police lathi charge during a peaceful 
:emmonstration by local farmers of the Pen’ Panchkroshi Sheti Bachao 
amiti (Pen area Committee to Save the Farmland) on June 22, 2006. | 
Even in left ruled West Bengal, the state government will soon 
“quire 43,028 acres of land, mostly agricultural, in different parts of the 
tate. The decision to acquire the land has been passed by the Cabinet 
id steps will be taken soon to implement it. At Singur, 1,253 acres of 
„ind would be acquired to set up a small car factory by Tata Motors. ` 
“*nother 2,000 acres will be needed in Uluberia in Howrah district to set 
> a private two wheeler factory. The West Bengal Government has 
iready signed an agreement with a consortium led by Indonesia-based 
salim Group to set up the largest infrastructure project in the state on 
menearly 40,000 acres. The Salim-Bengal Project includes a chemical SEZ on 
3,000 acres in East Midnapore district, bordering Haldia, as a joint 
enture, and a multi-product SEZ on 12,500 acres in Haldia. 
~ But Jand acquisition in West Bengal is not going to be smooth sailing. 
`> otests are mounting across the state in several areas identified as land 
yuisition sites. Especially in the process of acquiring 1,000-odd acres 
‘r Tata Motors’ project at Singur district the government is facing stiff 
“sistance from the farmers as well as agricultural wage labourers, 
_ganised in their Krishi Jomi Bachao Committee (Save Agricultura] Land 
“ymmittee). The media reports that farmers there do not take any of the 
“rliamentary parties, both ruling and opposition, as cheir true 
“resentative and are trying to gather forces among themselves. It is 
‘sorted that the land acquisition process received a setback as more ° 
MM an 100 residents of Santoshimatola area of Singur, including women, 
-evented officials from entering their villages to serve notice to acquire 
nd on l" September. Villagers lay on the ground after a large police 
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contingent reached the spot. Brandishing brooms and sticks, , they 
shouted slogans for hours and said they would fight land acquisition té 
the last drop oftheir blood. The government is expected to use Section 
9 of the Colonial Bengal Land Acquisition Act of. 1894 to acquire the 
land. Section 9 gives the government the power to acquire the land even 
if objections are filed. Earlier, on 22 August, some 5,000 Singur farmer 
gheraoed the block development officer’s office and held up hearings on 
claims and objections to acquisition of land for the Tata Motors car 
factory by first not allowing officials to proceed to the camp, and they, 
boycotting the hearing when the. officers managed to get there unde. . 
police escort. a 

How does all this look from the perspective of imperial capita‘. $ 
Merrill Lynch forecasts that the Indian realty sector will grow from $14 
billion in 2005 to $90 billion by 2015. “India is the most exciting rez! 
estate market in Asia,” says Michael Smith, head of Asian real estate . 
investment banking at Goldman Sachs. “It’s one of the last majos 
countries in Asia with’ an improving market.” The run-up in prices ha. 
attracted the likes of Morgan Stanley, which has invested $68 million j 
Mantri Developers, a .midsized construction firm -in Bangalore, an «3 
Merrill Lynch, which invested $50 million in Panchsheel Developers, z ° 
regional builder. Foreign companies have also. poured money into fund\, 
that invest in Indian developers. GE Commercial Finance Real Estate, for 
example, has invested $63 million in an $800 million fund that is 
building IT parks. Real estate funds set up to invest only in India hav 
already raised more than $2.7 billion. And new funds worth as much as 
$4 billion are being planned by J.P. Morgan, Britain’s Knight Frank, anf , 
other foreign investors. Warburg Pincus, the largest private-equit« 
investor in India, says it is spending nearly a third of its time studying ` 
opportunities in this area. . 

The use of Land Acquisition Acts to seize agricultural land for the 
profit of imperial capital is indeed a scandal of the first order. 
‘Development’ is here a case of fraud, pure and simple. The business_ 
press makes clear that the forces of globalisation see the Indian real 
estate sector as a bonanza; land prices are by international standards low 
and now is the time to make sure that the future increase in prices will 
benefit global capital—not the residents. Using ‘development’ as dress 
compliant state governments are put to use, invoking colonial statutes t: 
seize juridically vast properties. In these obscene deals, for each lakh cv’ 
Reliance or Tata or Goldman Sachs future real estate profits a thousan’. 
or more of pcor rural residents are driven from their lands into thi, 
slums. The resistance of the victims of land grabs for private profit is 
growing, and as it becomes more visible it shall encourage those who 
thinking themselves isolated, fear to defend their land in the face of th 
police, the judiciary, the state governments, and global capital. In Wes: 
Bengal it is on these plots of agricultural land that the left government’;, 
deal with globalisation faces an unavoidable contradiction. Marxists must * 
see this clearly, and from the perspective of the victims. i 


Note :1. http:/Avww.hindu.com/2005/03/31/stories/2005033110830400.htm | 
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(Pennsylvania, USA) and Vanasse Hangen Brustlin (VHB) (Boston, 
USA), is a vast land scandal. 29,258 acres of land were notified for 
acquisition for the project, an excess of 10,945 acres: beyond what 
was needed. “Land Acquisition notifications were issued. based on ` 
the requirement indicated by the promoter company and not on the | 
. basis of any technical drawings/maps as ‘approved by the Government 
in PWD or the project report” +. NICE shall no doubt seek to exploit 
commercially these highly valuable lands, obtained courtesy of the 
Government of Karnataka at minimal cost, to their own profit. Even 
- assuming a nominal commercial value per‘current rates, the excess 
acres handed over to NICE amount to a largesse of Rs. 10,000 
crores. To this should be added the benefits accrued by NICE on 
account of various tax and cess exemptions, and the advantages 
gained in possession in perpetuity of lands. These profits are not one 
` time, but astonishingly large and recurring. On the other hand, 
according to various reports, the project will affect almost 200,000 
people, mostly agricultural laborers and farmers. Only those who can 
show proof of title will be eligible for cash compensation, a minority 
of the total affected population. 

The Reliance Energy Group plans the world’s largest gas based 
' 3500MW power plant to be located not on waste or marginal land, 
but on agricultural land considered to be among the most fertile on 
the planet—Dadri, Ghaziabad. REG has acquired over 2,100 acres of 
land and is aggressively pursuing the acquisition of 400 more acres 
in seven villages of Dhaulana; experts. say 700-800 acres would be 
sufficient. The 3,500 mw gas-based power generation project is 
estimated eventually to cost over Rs 10,000 crore. The farmers to 
whom the lands belong were totally unaware of the ‘acquisition’ till 
the foundation stone was unveiled. ae 

Forces of the Uttar Pradesh Provincial Armed Constabulary (PAC) 
brutally attacked residents of Bajhera Khurd in Dhaulana block of 
Ghaziabad district in UP over a period of two days, July 7-8, 2006 
injuring many, including women, disabled and old people and 
vandalising/looting property worth lakhs of rupees. The apparent 
crime of the villagers, mostly middle income farmers, was their 
insistence on better compensation for the land that is being acquired 
by the government to hand over to the Anil Ambani-owned Reliance 
Energy Generation (REG). 

While state-owned land was to be given to REG on a renewable 
lease for a period of 99 years at minimal cost, the forced acquisition 
of private land was to be paid for by the company. The state 
government went about acquiring agricultural land under the Land 
Acquisition Act. Significantly, the state government discounted 
nearly 40 per cent of the land cost to REG as part of its industrial 
policy to attract greater investments. While a subsidy was being 
given to REG, the farmers whose land was being acquired by the 
state government were told that they would be paid Rs 150 per 

(continued on page 63) 
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